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WHO WILL GIVE A SONG RECITAL IN AEOLIAN HALL ON OCTOBER 14 
UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF LOUDON CHARLTON 





MUSICAL 


COURIER 











INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY, / 
Church, Concert and School Positions Sécured 

MRS. BARCUCK,” 7 


Telephone, 2634 Circle : 
mean Carnegie Hall, New York 





J. H. DUVAL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Italian and French Opera 
Returns to America Octd¢ber Ist. 


Studio: 32 Metropolitan Opera House Building, 
New York 


ia 7 


; 





a ee 


M. F. BURT SCHOOL 

Sight-Singing, War-Training, Musical Stenog 
raphy. Normal ‘Course in Public and Private 
School Music. Special coaching for church trials. 





Address: Breoklyn School, 48 Lefferts Place. 


ROSS DAVID 
VOCAL STUDIOS 

Sherwood Studio Building, 58 West 57th Street 
Phone: Circle 2297 


CARL M, ROEDER 
TBACHER OF PIANO 
Technic—-Interpretation—T heory 
Normal Course for Teachers 
607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York 
309 Main Street, Orange, N. J. ‘ 
Residence: 680 St. Nicholas Avenue, New York 


FLORENCE IRENE JONES 
VIOLIN INSTRUCTION 
Pustuic Recrras Given at [nx rervars 
137 West 86th Street, New York 
Telephone: Schuyler 6359 


9 rc 7 
PURDON ROBINSON 
THE ART OF SINGING 
Vocal Expert and Diagnostician 
Exponent of the Dr, H. Holbrook Curtis method 
for vocal defects and impaired ag (Co-worker 
Yr, Curtis for many years. : i 
gus A 245 West 78th Street, New York 
Phone: Columbus 2505 


PHILIPP MITTELL 
VIOLIN PEDAGOGUE 
Van Dyke Studios, 939 Eighth Avenue 
New York City 
Telephone: Circle 6130 





MAESTRO G. H. CASELOTTI 


VOCAL TEACHER AND OPERA COACH | _ 


Only teacher of Maria Casecort:1, Coloratura 
Metropolitan Opera House Building 
; New 


: Yor 
14°5 Rroadway : : ; N r 
Bridgeport, Conn., Studio: 46 Cannon Street 


EVELYN FLETCHER-COPP 

York to personally establish the 
hool of Musical Self-Expression. 
St. Phone: Cathedral 7150 


comes to New, 
Fletcher-Copp Se 
411 W. 114th 


FRANCIS ROGERS 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING 
ver A an Academy of Teachers of Singing 
stg Fp nds 624 Street, New York City 


E. PRESSON MILLER 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Tel. 1350 Circle 


826 Carnegie {all 


JANET BULLOCK W 
g TEACHER OF SINGING 
122 Carnegie Hall 


‘ a sscieaianieiadi 
FLORENCE E, GALE 
SOLO PIANIST 
Recitals and Concerts 
Instruction, Lassheie Method 
? West 69th Street, New Yor 
wiles nos 3 Re ae Telephone: Columbus 4873 


JACQUES L. GOTTLIEB 
Teacner or VioLIn ORCHESTRA Conpucror 
Studio, 403 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. (Wed. 4-7) 
Gortires Insritute or Music ‘ 

1339 Union Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
“Gottlieb Symphonic Ensemble’ 
Community Orchestra 
Chamber Music Groups 

Address to October 8th: Mongcan Lake, N. 


CHARLES LEE TRACY 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 





Certified Leschetizky Exponent te! 
Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3, New York City 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY 
SOPRANO-—-TEACHER OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway, Metropolitan Opera House, N. Y. 
Residence: 2184 Path ate Ave., N. Y. 


Phone: 3967 Fordham 





MRS, JOHN DENNIS MEHAN. 
Voice Expert — Coacn — Repertome 


Reopen Sept, 10 for Season 1923-24 


70 Carnegie Hall, 154 West 57th Street 
New York City 
Telephone; Circle 1472 





THE BOICE STUDIO 
57 West 75th Street, New York 
Telephone: Endicott 0074 
Susan S. Boice, Soprano, Teacher of the Art of 
Singing. Voice trials by appointment 


WALTER L. BOGERT 
ART OF SINGING 
Tel. 4650 Cathedral 


25 Claremont Ave., N. Y. 


MRS. ROBINSON DUFF 
VOICE 
136 East 78th Street 
Telephone: Rhinelander 4468 
BENNO KANTROWITZ 
ACCOMPANIST ann COACH 
Teacher of Piano and Theory 


1 1425 Broadway , » 
STUDIOS 270 Fort Washington Ave. | New York 
Phones: 


- Wadsworth 3303 


Pennsylvania 2634 


ADELE RANKIN 
CONCERT SOPRANO 
Teacher of Singing 
Studio: 1425 Broadway 
Metropolitan Opera House Building, N. Y. 
*hone; 2634 Penna. 


ERNEST CARTER 


COMPOSER-CONDUCTOR 


15 East 69th Street New York City 
Telephone: Rhinelander 8623 


GRACE HOFHEIMER 

CONCERT PIANIST AND 
Studio: Hall, 109 East 14th 
Stuyvesant 3175. 


TEACHER 
S&t., N, ¥. 


Steinway 
Pelephone: 


CHRISTIAAN KRIENS 
COMPOSER, CONDUCTOR, VIOLINIST, 
INSTRUCTOR 
Conductor Kriens Symphony Club 
First American School for Orchestra Players. A 
few vacancies for string and wind instruments, 
303 Carnegie Hall 
Telephone: 1350 Circle 





EDOARDO PETRI, A. M. 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
New York 


Studio: 1425 Broadway 


Phone: 2628 Pennsylvania 





WILLIAM THORNER 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Address: 209 West 79th Street, New York City 


ROBERT E, S. OLMSTED 
Professor of Vocal Music, Smith College 
New York Studio, 127 West 78th St. 


For apointments address: 
235 Crescent St., Northampton, Mass. 


ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 


Studio: 257 West 104th Street 
Phone: 1514 Clarkson 


MARY RAY PINNEY 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Specialist on Sight Reading 

Studio: 38 West 96th St., N. Y. Tel. 2105 River 





FRANCES WHEELER KNIESZNER 
Formerly Mme. Germain 

Coach and Teacher of the Art and Science 

of Singing 

439 West End Avenue New York City 


WILBUR A, LUYSTER 
Specialist. in Sight Singing 
(Formerly Teacher for Met. Opera Co.) 

“A Maker of Readers,” No instrument used 
Both classes and individual instruction 
Class courses begin October 1. Private any time 
Carnegie Hall, Res, Phone, 9319 W. Mansfield 





MISS EMMA THURSBY 
SOPRANO . 
Will receive a limited number of pupils 
Residence: 34 Gramercy Park 
Phone, 3187 Gramercy New York City 





ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT 
ART OF SINGING 
172 West 79th Street, New York 
Telephone: 4709 Endicott 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE 
ART OF SINGING 

METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 
1425 Broadway Phone: 1274 Bryant 





FRANCES FOSTER 
Coacu vor Concert anp Operatic Artists 
Concert Accompanying 
Studio: 97 Riverside Drive, New York 
‘Lelephone: Schuyler 1049 


FREDERICK SOUTHWICK 
CONCERT BARITONE 
ano TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 609 Carnegie Hall New York City 


ISABEL LEONARD 
VOICE TEACHER ano COACH 


502 Carnegie Hall jy , ‘ 
50 West 67th Street jNew York City 


Telephones: Circle 1350 and Columbus 1405 
Special Summer Course begins June 18, 1923 


Studios { 


WARD-STEPHENS 
ARTISTIC SINGING 
15 East 35th Street 
Phone: 9828 Murray Hill 


_ . rATC ial ~ 
ETHEL WATSON USHER 
COACH AND ACCOMPANIST 
Returned from Three Months’ Concert Tour in Europe 
as Accompanist for Sue Harvard 
127 West 78th Street, New York City 
Telephone Schuyler 3660 


PROFESSOR LEOPOLD AUER 
Indorses and praises very highly 
ALBERT GOLDENBERG'S 
VIOLIN INSTRUCTION 
Preparatory Teacher to Professor Auer 
1476 Carroll Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Telephone: Decatur 2525 


SIGNOR A, BUZZI-PECCIA 
VOICE SPECIALIST AND COMPOSER 
Teacher vf Alma Gluck, Sophie Braslau and 
Cecil Arden 
Studio: 33 West 67th ,Street, New York 


EMIL FRIEDBERGER 

Vienna Teacner oF Piano anp Composition 
Leschetizky Method 
Musical Analysis 





Chamber Music Class Work 
ted) Only Advanced Students 
Studio: 62 W,. 96th St., N. Y. ‘Tel. Riverside 1187 





GIUSEPPE CAMPANARI 
BARITONE 
Late of Metropolitan Opera Company 
Vill accept pupils 
668 West End Avenue New York City 
lelepnone: Riverside 3469 





FELIX HUGHES 
VOCAL TEACHER AND €0ACH 
Teacher of Allen McQuhae 


Studio: 50 West 67th Street, New York 
Telephone: Columbus 1405 





CLARA NOVELLO DAVIES 
“All Can Sing If They Know How to Breathe” 
15 West 67th Street, New York City 
Phone: 2951 Columbus 





FREDERICK E, BRISTOL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
43 West 46th Street, New York City 





ALBERT VON: DOENHOFF 
PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 
251 West 102d Street, New York 
Phone: Riverside 366 





FREDERICK RresBerG, A. A. G. O, 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Studied under Reinecke—Classics; Scharwenka 
—Style; Liszt—Technic. Head of piano depart- 
ment, New York School of Music And Arts. 150 
Riverside Drive. Telephone Schuyler 3655. Courses 
arranged to suit individual requirements. Personal 
address, 408 West 150th Street. 
Telephone: Audubon 1530 





CARL FIQUE 
Piano 


KATHERINE NOAK-FIQUE 


Dramatic Soprano 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 





128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn 


HANNA BROCKS 
SOPRANO 


Concerts—Recitals—Instruction 
Studios: 135 West 72d Street, New York 
Phone: Endicott 5364 





MRS. WILLIS E. BACHELLER 
VOICE PLACEMENT anno REPERTOIRE 
Studio: 21 East 38th St., New York 
Telephone: Vanderbilt 2672 





LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 
ART OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway (Metropolitan Opera House 
Bidg.), N. Y., Wednesdays and Saturdays 
All Mail to 11 Morgan Avenue, Norwalk, Conn. 





JESSIE FENNER HILL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broadway 
New York. Phone: Pennsylvania 2634 





DUDLEY BUCK 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
471 West End Avenue $ $ 
Phone: Schuyler 6870 


Studio open under assistant teachers until 
August Ist. 


New York 





VINCENZO PORTANOVA 
VOCAL STUDIO 

58 West 70th Street 
Phone: 


: : H New York 
8955 Endicott 





MARIE MIKOVA 
PIANIST 
Mgt. Music League of America 
250 West 57th Street, New York 


Studio: 1187 Madison Avenue : New York 
Phone: Lenox 3158 


DR. DANIEL SULLIVAN 
Teacher of International Artists 
ALICE NIELSEN, GEORGES BAKLANO 
LYDIA LYPKOVSKA wee 
132 West 74th Street § New York City 
Phone: Columbus 0180 G. E. Patten, Secy. 





MME. MINNA KAUFMANN 
Lehmann Method 
New York 





Instruction: 
601 Carnegie Hall $ 
J. Cartall, Secy. 





LAURA E. MORRILL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
148 West 72d Street 


Phone: 2118 Columbus New York 





JOHN BLAND 
TENOR 
VOICE PRODU 
‘ “E P UCTION 
ARTHUR R. HARTINGTON, Assistant 
20 East 23rd Street 33 $3 :: New York 
Telephone: Ashland 1234 





MME. ANITA RIO 
SOPRANO 
Vacancies for a Few Pupils 
360 West 22nd Street, New York 
Phone: Chelsea 9204 





| THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 


VIOLIN PLAYING, PIAN 
VOICE CULTURE, oe 
230 East 62d Street 
Complete musical education given to students 
from the beginning to the highest perfection 
F. & H. CARRI, Directors 





DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist 


Nine years of successful teaching and 
concertizing in Berlin 
Address: 155 West 122d Street, New York 
‘ Phone: 4778 Morningside 
(Stamford and New Canaan, Conn., Wednesdays) 





LEOPOLD WOLFSOHN 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 


New York: 38 West 91st Street 
Brooxtyn: Academy of Music 





MME. SCHOEN-RENE 
VOCAL MASTER CLASSES 


In Europe June until October, 
Address: Tue Harpinc Hora— eats 
203 West 54th Street, New York 
Telephone: Circle 2500 





BRUNO HUHN 
205 West 57th Street, New York 
Tel, Circle 5420 


Elementary and Advanced Singing Lessons 
Oratorio and Song Repertoire 























October 4, 1923 


§ MARGOLIS ci 


1425 Broadway, Suite 38, New York City 


FREDERIK FREDERIKSEN 


Violinist 
523 Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago, Phone: 9166 Graceland 


Viola Klaiss 


Organist, Palace Theatre, Philadelphia 
‘eacher of Organ, Piano, Harmony Theory. 


Samuel Calvin 
B. NE 


440 K Build New York. 


SROSSI-DIEHL 





























o CONCERT SOPRANO 
BF studio: 128 Weer Tate ty Street New York 
Y Phone: 1 1008 ry 
OHN BARNES WELLS, Tenor 
RECITALS—ORATORIO 


Mapagement: ANITA DAVIS-CHASE, 230 Boylston St- 
Boston, Massachusetts 


COENRAAD Vv. BOS 


Accompanist—Coaching 
203 West 54th St. 
Phone 2160 Circle 








New Vork city 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


SOPRANO 
TEACHER OF VOICE 


School of Music, 
—— 509 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


MARIO PAGANO , oice CUrrurE 


Grand ty: via renee pd Coachi 

era a so ing 
1367- 9 ROADWAY, | NEW YORK 
Puong Firzroy 3853 


Rosert O’CONNOR 


1%. NIST 
Studio: 375 Ras tun Street, New York 
4016 Tremont 














“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to slag artistically.” 
Teacher of 


HAGGERTY -SNELL Vocal Music 
METgOTEL TS OPERA WOUSE sieie: babs Founsyivenia 


HAYDN OWENS 


Pianger— accents Ames COAce 
Cheral Sec 
1227 Kimball Bute ag - - Chieago 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
Pupile Accepted. 312 Riverside Drive New York 


GENIA ZIELINSKA 


Soprano 


Management: 
INTERNATIONAL LYRIC BUREAU 
1452 Broadway, N. Y. 











Personal Address: 
411 West 114th St., New York 


VOICE @LINIC 


Mme. Rose Tomar Voice Specialist 
and Rebuilder of Voices, will correct 
every defect umder guarantee. Tremolo 
removing a 8 , as her met is 
not a theory a Proven Fact. Trial 


t Ph Columbus 
et a 


SMe 


Conductor—A pollo Musical Club, 
Mendelssohn Club 


The Music Students League 


An organization of music students to further 
mutual interests and to promote the spirit 
of cooperation 
Membership Invited 
Address; MISS FLORENCE MENDELSON, Secretary 
Care Musicians Clab 173 Madison Avenue, New York City 


MACK 


English Tenor 


Oratorio 
ra 
Apply: SECRETARY 
28 Jefferson St., Brooklyn. N. Y. 

















LESLEY 


Concert 





 Phowe Pulasici 2055 


a ner nat ln a 


MUSICAL 


CARMEN FERRARO 


Grand Opera Tenor and Conductor—V oice 
Placing, Concert, Oratorio and Opera 
Coaching—Only Talented Pupils Accepted 


Ensemble work and nce teed. 
National Grand yma  Teorganining. 
Voice t only. 


Studio 33, Metroplitan Opera House 
1425 Broadway, New York City 


¢ NADWORNEY "2ithiu.r 


80 weet sit ite Be moe i N, J. 
- 1375 Bayeone 


RALPH GOX 


COMPOSER: - Teacher of Singing 
554 West 113th Street New York City 


HENRY F. SEIBERT 
CONCERT ORGANIST—Lutheran Church of 


the Holy Trinity, 65th Street and Central 
Park West, New York City. 


MABEExR SLES 
ELANNA CORBY 


MABE! for NNA | copy) 
ORBY-LEWI 
ONCERT SONG 

Montclair, New Jersey 


PIANIST 
1716 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


* GRAVES ATKINS 


Soprano 
839 North Dearborn Street Chicago, Ill. 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


CHRISTINE LANGENHAN 


Soprano 
Concerts—Recitals—Teaching and Coaching 
Studio: 168 West End Ave., Hew York © Telephone: 6838 Riverside 


OLA GULLEDGE 
PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST 


Appearances last season with Cecil Arden, Elias Breeskin, 
Frank Cw Judson House, Norman Jollif, Josephine 












































Lucchese, Helena Marsh, Ma‘ é Patton, 
Meenas Ringo, Marie a. Jeannette Vreeland. 
5 Carnegie all, N. Telephone Circle 2634 


COURIER 


OFT TRABILSEE 


Vocal Teacher 
Succeeds where others have 
failed. Endorsed by the great- 
est artists. Recommended by 
the N. Y, Evening Mail. 

A teacher who knows 





how to bring out voices 
and how to put his pupils 
before the public. 

Studios: 202 Weet 74th St. 
N. Y. Phone 1965 Endicott 


GRACE G. GARDNER 


EUROPE—NEW YORK 
Artist Teacher 


uinod c's Volos Delides’ Volos epetnn end bean —— 


Oratorio and. Conoert‘Bensher at tteille Lawreoce "end 
me, Cinelnna 


many Studios: Burnet House 
| A Ohio, 


SOLON ALBERTI|— 


Coach and Accompanist 
Studio: . prose 76th Srest, New York 
: 6840 Endicott. 


PD cco 1 Bennett Avenue 
Phone: 1989 Wadeworth. 


BETTY GRAY 


Mezzo Contralto 
OPEN FOR CONCERT ENGAGEMENTS 
3 Linnaean Street Cambridge, Mass. 


LILY STRICKLAND 


FOUR SONGS FROM THE HIlls 
“O Little Drum,” “Mir Jahan,” — 
and ‘ $08. Bere, to see a 














Address care pom! yo hy 437 ‘Firth Ave., N. Y. 


WARFORD “22 





1428, Brondas mee 








2 
A 
‘FR RA F — 
a Concert - TENOR - Oratorio 
4 Care of Frank La Forge 

14 West 68th &t., New York City 
WY GEHRKEN §Sercer, 
R “Able technic and fine id.” 
R Brooklyn Eagle. 
5 74 ining unique reputation.”— 


687 ‘palnbridge St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Bonei 


inporses E. 


‘VALERI = 


MARY 


POTTER 


Contraito 
Concert -Oratorio-Opera - Recitals 
Care 
Musical Courier Co. 


437 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Tel. 4292 Murray Hill 











ELLA BACKUS-BEHR 


231 West 96th Street, New York 


Mme, E. B. de SERRANO 


eacher of Olive Fremsted, Mme. Clarloue 
seeeeet “Lucitic Marcel, Caroline Mike-Hardy. 


VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
430 West 57th St. Tel, 8103 Circle, New York 


JEANNE LE FEE 


FARDULY 


Concert Mezzo-Contrallo and Voice Specialist 
EUROPE—NEW YORK 


Pupils prepared for Concert, Opera and Oratorio 
Special Summer courses now open 


Studios, 124 West 88th St. Tel. Sohuyler 1368 


> FINNEGAN 


TENOR 
Soloist St. Patrick’s Cathedral, N. Y. 
Management: Joseph Coghlan, 21 West86th St.,N.Y.C 
Personal address: 9 South 20th St. 
Elmhurst, L. I., N. Y- Tel. Havemeyer 2398-J 


Mme. Hildeg ard Hoffmann 


Oretorso and gar Recitals with 
Mr. HENRY HOLDEN 
Recitals and Piano . 
Re gtreepy 


Soloist with New York 
and Boston Symphony 


. STUDIO: Steinway ped ' 
Address: 144 East 150th Street, New York City 











N 








ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 


SLUTIGER GANNON 


CONTRALTO 








624 Michigan Avenue Chicago, Ill 
BIRDICE BLYE ‘ix: 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


MARGERY MORRISON 


Coach and Repetiteur 
FONTAINEBLEAU, FRANCE. 











n PIANO 
: BELLMAN stvo10 
. 230 West 72 St 
T Phone 7060 Endicott New York City 
SERGEI 


KLIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 





Studio: 212 W. 5%h St., New York City, 5329 Circle 











LAZAR S. SABOILOFF 
BARITONE 


Teacher of 
Rosa Raisa, Giacomo Rimini, 
Gabrielle Besanzoni, Jean 
Barondess, Luisa Escobar, 
Edward Lankow, Alice Zep 
pilli, and many others. 


BEL CANTO SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Carnegie Hal! New Yor) 


EARLE LAROS 


“The niet with a Message” 
ational Recitals 
Management: SHERMAN K. SMITH, 125 W. 86th St.. MY 


Kataoe HOFFMANN 122 


Home Address: St. Paul. 
ARCHIBALD 
ei 


SESSIONS “<: 


Organ Recital, Fifth Ave. Pres. Charch, Sunday Afternoons 
G37 West 1Slet 8. N. ¥. Tel. 6674 Morningside. 


8S RUBANNI soran 


620 Spadina Aveaue Toronto, Canada 


LJUNGKVIST 


TENOR 
Studio 317 W. Tlet St., New York Tel. 1547 Endicott 
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ARTHUR M. BURTON 


a halt 








Fine Arts Building * + Chieago 

c, DE GREGORIO 

NE aetsopctitan "Overy Howse Bigg. 

ed te 
HAZEL 
Concert Pianist 





Now in Europe 


MARK OSTER 


Baritone - Vocal Teacher 
Studios: 1425 Kimball Bidg Chicago, tii 


E; AC DAM NJ 
See tad a. Te pig Ha, ose getnan ew ne 


EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 


CONCERT PIANI8ST 
Management: = jaa Sm -y - aa 
¥e., 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 
Organist and Director Brick Church, Temple 
Beth a “Ja cal Seminary 


Mme. VIRGINIA COLOMBATI 


Teacher of JOSEPHINE LUCCHESE 
Also teacher at the NEW YORK COLLECE OF MUSIC 
STUDIO: 294 WEST 92nd STREET NEW YORK CITY 


FAY FOSTER 

















3, Ohio 











mposer, Vocal 4nd Dramatic Coech 
Dramatic readings to music and costume numbers, 
« specialties. 
Address 15 West llth St., New York City 





AGNES 


BRENNAN 


Pianist and Teacher 
Artist-Teacher at Marymount 
College 

Tarrytows-on-the-Hadson, N, Y. 


Siudlo: 452 Biverside Drive, New Yerk City 
Tel. 4720 Cathedral 


E. PLOTNIKOFF nusise'trsrialOpere 
H. ROMANOFF Dramatic Soprano 


Vocal Studio, Voice Training, Coaching, 
all languages. 
Affiliated 


wis IVAN TARASO 


637 Madison Ave., New York 








Dancing 
Studio 


Telephone 3019 Plaze 





For all information apply to the President. 





NATIONAL OPERA CLUB OF AMERICA 


KATHARINE EVANS VON KLENNER, Founder and President 
America’s Greatest Musical Educational Club 


1730 Broadway, New York 





MUSICAL COURIER 





October 4, 1923 








A. B. Chase Piano Co. 
Upright and Grand Pianos 





Reproducing Hares Pianos 


Norwalk, Ohio 











Office and Wererooms: 667 Fifth Avenue 





Original Welte-Mignon 


CABINET REPRODUCING PLAYER 
for GRAND PIANOS and INTERIOR 
MECHANISMS in UPRIGHT PIANOS 


With a Great Library of Original Welte-Mignon Music Rolls 
Consisting of over 2,500 Records by the Greatest Pianists 


WELTE-MIGNON CORPORATION 


GEORGE W. GITTINS, President 





New York City 








RIDGELY’S 69th REGT. BAND 


BOOKING TOUR 1923-24 
Office: 1603 Third Ave., New York 


HERMAN SPIELTER 
Author “MANUAL OF HARMONY” 
Instructor of ncn and many others. 
owt { ite Want ieck Ser ‘New York 

Tel. Wadsworth 6760 


* HAMILTON MORRIS 


CONDUCTOR Teacher 
Tei 6935 Lafayette 








A Soprano 
635 Lincele Place. Breeklya. N.Y. 





J. WARREN Conductor —Coach - Accompanist 
STUDIOS: 

ERB 37 West 72nd Street 

vine’ 2297 , 3 en 

H. VW. Maurer 


Specialist In VIOLIN TECHNICS 


Studio: 1425 Broadway, New York Cit ty 
Residence: 867 East 179th Street, Bronx, N. 


HAROLD A. LORING 


LECTURE — RECITALS 
American indian Music 


Assisted by 
A tull-pleed Sioux Indian 


ELSA FISCHER 


STRING QUARTET 
[atte Kansch, 4 Violin Carolyn Netdhardi, Cello 
slow York City 

















LEADING ENGLISH 
MUSICAL PAPERS 


bein ok ia eet 


ef. the atusical 8 4 del 
lays & year post 
THE § Sg 
ng , &. 
ake lars « 


Both are published by 


J. CURWEN & SONS, Ltd. 
24 Bernere Street. London, W. 1, England 














U know Paderewski's “Men- 
uet’’— his masterful composi- 
tion is world famous. But, do 

you know that you can buy it for 
15c—beautifully printed on the best 
of paper—certified to be correct as 
the master wrote it? 

That is the achievement of Century 

Certified Edition Sheet 

Masic — for 15c you can 
select from masterpieces 
like * ‘Madrigale, ° “ll 
es 


“Melody in F,”’ “But- 
= y."’ “ Harlekin,"’ 
“Shepherd's Dance,’* 
“ First Tarantelle,"’ 
Mae 5 | Marche de Con- 
“It Puritani,’ “The 
ba * “La Scintilla,”’ 
“Mazurka No. 2,’"“The Palms,"* 
and practically all the other - 
standard classics. 
Insist on Century Edition 
‘When you buy music, select the dealer 
who has Century. You'll hey the a 


music at a real caving ane 
a@ merchant iy fair minaes oak and 
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BERKSHIRE FESTIVAL OF CHAMBER MUSIC 
OFFERS MANY INTERESTING NOVELTIES 





Dampness Fails to Lessen Enthusiasm of Large Gathering of Music Lovers, Many of Whom Traveled Far to Attend 
Mrs. F. S. Coolidge’s Annual Concerts—London Quartet and New Festival Quartet of South Mountain Divide 
Honors—British Composers and British Artists Conspicuous—Hindemith’s F Minor Quartet Has 


First American Performance and Pleases—Lionel 


Tertis, Katharine Goodson, and 


Myra Hess Soloists Par Excellence 


The weather was not quite so kind this year to Mrs. 
F. S. Coolidge’s annual Berkshire Festival of Chamber 
Music as it was last. But despite cloudy skies and a great 
burst of rain within the first two days, it was the same 
success as usual. First of all, someone had taken great 
pains this year to see that not one of the programs ran 
over two hours, including the intermission, a tremendous 
improvement on the interminable programs of last year. 
Then there were many novelties of interest, many fine 
artists, and a general eagerness and freshness to make mu- 
sic and to listen to it which gave the whole affair the true 
festival spirit. The London Quartet, again 
playing superbly, with its leader, James. 
vey, fully restored to health, shared 
honors with the new Festival Sreartet of 
South Mountain, made up of William Kroll 
and Karl Kraeuter (violins), Edward 
Kreiner (viola) and Willem Willeke 
(cello). This new combination played with 
astonishing perfection of ensemble for a 
quartet that has been together only a few 
months. 

The festival stood this year under the 
sign of the British Lion. There were 
British composers and British artists, rep- 
resented in works in person, and it was 
an ironic touch that the work which made 
the best impression among the novelties 
was the sole new German work on the 
program—Paul Hindemith’s F minor 
quartet—getting its first American per- 
formance and beautifully played by the 
Festival Quartet. 

As usual the number of visitors was 
limited only by the accommodations avail- 
able in the Music Temple up on South 
Mountain, Every seat was taken at every 
program and there were always standees. 
And as usual there was the same spon- 
taneous tribute of applause for the gracious 
and liberal cause of it all, Mrs. F. S. = 
Coolidge, whenever she appeared to make = 
an announcement, or to participate in the = 
program, as she did on Friday afternoon. 
At the final concert the annual speech of 
thanks and appreciation, usually delivered 
for the visitors by Rubin Goldmark, was 
made this year by Louis Svecenski, as Mr. 
Goldmark did not arrive from Europe in 
time for the festival. 





THe First Procram, 

The opening program on Thursday after- 
noon, September 27, had for its novelty 
Frank Bridge’s Sextet in E major for two 
violins, two violas, and two cellos. This 
work was begun ‘'way back in 1906 and 
finished about 1911, but the war got in its 
way, so it was being heard for the first 
time at the festival and probably for the 
fst time on this side of the water. Mr. 
Bridge was present as a guest of Mrs. 
Coolidge to receive the hearty applause 
which followed its conclusion. The first 
and third movements are of a lyric- 
rhapsodic character, with no startling 
modern harmonies (or lack of them), as 
was to be expected from a work that dates 
back fifteen years or so. The mood sug- 
gtsts the Wagner of the Siegfried Idyll, 
rather than things more recent. The middle 
movement is the best, a beautiful song 
theme, andante con moto, made interesting 
by a pungent rhythmic device, suddenly 
interrupted by a stormy little Allegro 
giusto—the most original part of the work 
—and then resuming its placid way to a 
quiet end of ethereal beauty. 

The program began with a Bach quartet 
in G minor, copied by Carl Schroeder from 
the Bach Geésellschaft’s publications, and 
played (why by double quartet?) by the 
entire Mannschaft of the London Quartet 
and the newly formed Festival Quartet 
of South Mountain, This quartet may, 
perhaps, be real Bach, but if so, it was 
written during one of Homer-Sebastian's 
nodding periods. It was excellently 
played, though, playing together, neither quartet was able 
to display the finesse which is characteristic when playing 
by itself. : 

The Bach was followed by the Beethoven F major quar- 
tet, op. 59, No. 1. It was pure joy to hear the opening 
measures of this done with the superb artistry of the 
Londoners. One recalled the impression made by their 
American debut at the Berkshire Festival in 1920 and real- 
ized that they certainly had not retrograded since then, 
perhaps even advanced. There is no better quartet playing 
together today. An unqualified musicianship pervades each 
and every member. Their delicate nuancing 1s irreproach- 
able, while, on the other hand, their fortes suggest a string 
orchestra of five times the number. The players, James 
Levey, Thomas Petre, H. Waldo-Warner and C. Warwick- 








tions and clubs. 
the post held by Reinald Werrenrath several years before. 
an American product, although he studied abroad with Sir Charles Santley, James 


Evans, were greeted as old friends by the listeners and 
rewarded with equally hearty applause and indefinite recalls 
at the end of their performance. 


Tue VIOLA. 


The Friday morning program stood under the aegis 
(whatever that is) of the viola, introducing the much 
heralded English viola player, Lionel Tertis. Mr. Tertis 
came fully up to expectations and advance report. There 
may be possibly somewhere in the world someone who can 
play the viola as well as Mr. Tertis. If so, this listener 


eH 1 HM 





HAROLD LAND, 


the American baritone, who has established himself throughout the country as an 
artist of the first rank by his splendid artistry, and magnificent vocal equipment. 
He has many festivals to his credit, including the two last Worcester festivals. 
He has appeared, either in festival or concert, with the Detroit Symphony, Boston 
Symphony, New York Symphony, and the Metropolitan Opera orchestras. For 
the past eight years he has been baritone soloist at St. Thomas’ Church, Fifth 
Avenue, one of New York's great churches. 
Club, Mendelssohn Glee Club, the Bohemians, and several other fraternal organiza- 
Y. U. Glee Club, 
Mr. Land is largely 


When attending college he was soloist of the N. 


Sauvage and William Shakespeare. | 


niin NR MINI 


has never heard him; in fact, he has never heard anyone 
who plays the viola as well. Technically Mr. Tertis has 
developed his playing to the standard of the great virtuosos 
of the violin and his tone is exquisite, especially on the A 
string. Also he is a musician. If anyone can win favor 
for the viola as a solo instrument (and in two centuries 
and more, nobody appears to have been able to accomplish 
that task) it is without doubt Mr. Tertis, But the fact 
that there have been so few viola virtuosos and the neces- 
sarily limited tone quality of the instrument itself has kept 
the great composers from writing important works for it, 
a fact illustrated at once by Mr. Tertis’ first number, one 
of the Brahms clarinet sonatas. It is certain that Brahms 
would have handled the same material differently had he 
been writing for viola, though the work sounds well enough 


He is a member of the Musicians’ 


on that instrument, especially when played by such a master 

as Tertis. At the end of the program came the important 

novelty of the morning, the Arnold Bax sonata for piano 

and viola. It is a fine work, full of that mystic Celtic 

atmosphere which pervades so much of Mr. Bax’s compo- 
(Continued on page 24) 


SECOND SAN CARLO WEEK 
FINDS ENTHUSIASM GROWING 





Cavalleria and Pagliacci, Bohéme, Carmen, Butterfly, 
Lohengrin and Gioconda the Offerings—Elda Vettori 
and Dometrio Onofrei Make Debuts— Fitziu 
and De Cisneros Star in First Wagnerian 
Presentation 


CAVALLERIA AND PAGLIAcct, SepTEMBER 24. 

Cavalleria has ever been one of the best performances in 
the San Carlo repertory and this year was no exception. It 
was the occasion, too, for the debuteof Elda Vettori. Her 
debut in opera—for she had never sung in 
an important performance before—was one 
of the most promising heard in this city 
in years. It was hard to believe that she 
was a newcomer, for both her singing and 
her acting were distinctly ahead of that 
of many a veteran who has sung the role 
here. She has a voice of decidedly agree 
able quality, strong, and of true dramatic 
timbre in the upper range. Her production 
of it is excellent throughout its range. She 
has also decided musical intelligence, and 
her acting is distinctly superior to the oper 
atic average. She had numerous re- 
calls before the Intermezzo and came 
back with her fellow artists at least half 
a dozen times at the close, being the re 
cipient of many flowers as well. Vettori 
is a singer whose career will be watched 
with greatest interest A Venetian by 
birth, she became an orphan very young 
and was brought to St. Louis to be reared 

Salazar made a ridiculous looking figure 
as Turiddu. His voice is still a fine organ 
and effective in its upper range, though 
very throaty further down. Ada Paggi 
lisped her way through Lola, and Inter 
rante was a vigorous Alfio. The per 
formance had tremendous spirit, due both 
to the singers and to Mr. Peroni’s ener 
getic conducting 
: The feature of Pagliacci was the sing 
ing of the famous prologue by the new 
baritone, Basiola. It is not too much to 
say that the hackneyed number has never 
been given a better rendition in this city 
by any artist, however celebrated. Eyen 
this blasé opera-goer beat his hands and 
cried, “Bravo!” with the excited audience 
Mr. Basiola finally repeated the last part 
of the prologue. The singer has a voice 
that is free from any suggestion of 
throatiness or huskiness and he sang with 
a degree of intelligence rare in any opera 
singer, putting fresh life into the too 
familiar measures and showing what a 
2 number the prologue really is when it is 
z done as it should be. 

For the rest of the cast, Sofia Charle 
bois as Nedda and Tommasini as Canio, 
there is little to be said, although the lat 
ter gave a good routine periormance 
Peroni again conducted. 
zs La Boneme, Sertremper 25 
= The debut of Demetrio Onofrei, tenor, 
= as Rodolfo, and the reappearance of Anne 
: Roselle, as Mimi, were the signal features 
of the San Carlo production of La Bo 
heme, on Tuesday night. But after the 
signalling was over and the cast settled 
down to deliver the goods to a completely 
filled house several extraordinary things 
happened. First of all was the appearance 
of Mario Valle, as Marcel, in a fearful 
and wonderful plaid jumper. This was 
the keynote for an evening of equally gay 
acting, his magnetic and robust person 
never once falling into stilted lines. He 
also contributed more than his share to the 
good singing which was being don 
Other contributors were Sofia Charlebois, 
as Musetta; DeBiasi, as Colline; Inter 
rante, as Shaunard, and Natale Cervi in 
the double-header Benoit-Alcindoro. The 
ensemble improved considerably all the 
way through, and the third act (which is 
usually considered the Cinderella of the play) was the 
keenest emotionally and the most convincing dramatically 
All the four principals were then in their best stride, sing- 
ing much more lubricatedly. The last act was marked by 
the acting of De Biasi and his impassioned farewell song 
to his coat (which he sells to help Mimi). 

The details, together with an interesting characterization 
of Mimi, made up a worthy performance, Anne Roselle was 
consistently naive all the way through and this was really 
delightful. Also she was not disgustingly ill, quite a relief 
Her voice maintained a clear quality and she had a nice 
way of getting her top notes exact. 

Apologies were made for Mr. Onofrei on the grounds 
of laryngitis. He has a good range, even production, and 

(Continued on page 29) 
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AT SUL MONTE 


THE COUNTRY HOME OF MME. GALLI-CURCI 


By 
WILLIAM ARMSTRONG 


La Campanella 
della Mattina 











STONE country house in rambling, old English style, 
set on a mountaintop commanding broad expanse of 
vitw ; tees, flowers, and a vast space of arching blue 

give impressionistic outline of - Mme, Galli-Curci’s home, 

Sul Monte, on Belle Ayre -im-the’ Catskills. Individuality 

is conveyed in a first glimpse of the pow. but it is within 

doors that’ full sense Of that:individuality completely dawns. 

Sul Mente is.not the home of a writer, for there is lack- 
ing the disorder of dust-gathering papers and piled-up 
reference books: which mist not be touched, though crowd- 
ed bookshelves reaching to the ceiling at one end of the 
living-room proclaim a literary taste; it is not the abiding 
place of a painter, for scattered canvases, and fitter of 
paint-tubes and easels are missing, although evidence of art 
is everywhere, art held in abeyance to carefully: n 
scheme. Nor is it the home of .a prima donna, for, barring 
a marble bust of Mme. Galli-Curci and a concert grand in 
the great music-room, there is no reminder of thé singing 
life. Instead, it is the real home of one who loves , 
the plastic arts, and music, one to whom as she herself 
vuts it, “singing is not the sole thing in life. It has to 
e clothed in all the arts; music reflects the spirit, as well 
as being the vehicle of expression,” : 

When the World War came, half my life seemed to drop 
away from me. No longer was I able to wander about the 
face of Europe and. see celebrities framed in the sett 
of their own homes. Self-expression had been narrowe 
down to words in strange surroundings, New York hotel- 
rooms conveyed no hint of the artists’ innerselves, for 
there was no background, no assembling of the little things 
that total more of the individual than ever words convey. 

Mme. Patti in her castle, Craig-y-nos,. proved herself to 
be of the great world, yet hedged about by a glamour plac- 
ing her apart from all: the’ rest; Paderewski in his villa, 
Riond-Bosson, with the moonlight streaming in through 
low French windows to mingle with uncertain flame of 
candles on a rose-decket dinners table, lived in an atmos- 
phere of poetic mysticism, It had meant always the actors 
in a scene-setting of their own choosing, playing out a life 
drama which it illumined. 

A Rear AtMosrHere. 

At Sul Monte I came*once again into.a genuine atmos- 
phere; character was reflected in every detail of surround- 
ings. The expected was'generously missing. Not a single 
photograph of singer or composer; no illuminated testi- 
monial, silver-laure! wreath or any other signpost of prima 
donnadom. “I wanted something far away from my usual 
life,” was Mme. Galli-Curci’s answer to a comment on it. 
Music there was at Sul. Monte, but it sprang spontaneously ; 
visual reminder was of. the other arts. 

At night we sometimes gravitated to the music-room. A 
little flight of steps leads into its spaciousness, Two stories 
high, the open, pointed roof is of oak with solid oak beams 
crossing it. At one end of the room, lling of the same 
wood rises to half the total height. Chandeliers, severe in 
design, flood the central space. with light, leaving shadowy 
corners, in one-of which Allan Clark's. bust of Mme. Galli- 
Curci stands -out from the dark in ghostly whiteness; a bust 
in which the artist has caught a singular majesty and sense 
of elevation, as of a soul visible and singing. 

At the lower end of the apartment, standing against deep 
windows with little leaded panes, are two tall bronze fig- 
ures by the same r, a dancing nymph and a faun, 
outlined against the b d of the night beyond, ~There 
are deep sofas, and old English chairs, upright, severe in 
sweep of line. --A Spanish embroidered shaw! makes touch 
of vivid color on the grand piano; a few paintings show 
dimly against hand-plastered walls, colored in a way that 
gives to high lights subdued, irridescent tones. Between 
the low windews holding bronzes: is a big fireplace, a carved 
beam, flush -with ‘the wall, crossing it. 

It was in these surroundings; new, yet made by art to re- 
semble age, that Mme. Galli-Curci sang, with her husband, 
Homer Saniuels, at the piano, Before that, at her wish, 
he had played the result of his summer's work, In quite 
other vein from any music he has done hitherto, its humor, 
and the gaiéty of its abandon made a prologue fanciful of 
rhythm, to more serious things: that ‘followed. t 

irst there was. Juliette, then Manon, ‘after that. Lucia, 
succeeded by Lakme} the singer's: warm, fresh voice con- 
juring up each in turn as their music floated out into that 
ba rs nag my ee Srenes ae 

Somethi an Dyck, now dead, t ong ago sprang 
to mind, "The Elizabeth of Austria had sent for 
him after d-Parsifal performance at Bayreuth. Her first 
words were of the joy of hearing music without the disturb- 
ing sense of many listeners intent on each other's clothes in< 
stead of on the stage. That same train of thought she took 
up later with him, following a court concert at the Hof- 
burg, when she exclaimed impatiently, “This is no place 
for music, a something too te, too sacred, except to 
be heard in silence and alone.” } 

At tight at Sul Monte music brings another benediction 
than listening in supreme-silence, and that is sense of com» 
plete isolation. The world appears to have vanished, leav- 
ing one on heights so far removed from it. that visual 
knowledge of its existence must await the upspringing day. 
In a great city, the ry of night becomes no longer 
niystery, harassed by. of taxicabs and with a sky 
flaunting soap advertisements in electric light by way of 


stars. EE 
At Sul Monte, with music still in my heart, I could look 


- usual half hour of vocalises.. 





THE ETERNAL HILLS 
(The Catskills as seen from Sul Monte) 


out on the silent music that God created wi He made 
the world, valley on valley between ranges and filled to the 
brim with — mist; above, a radiant sky hung with a 


moon that flooded all the vast expanse with light, Only the 
wind moved, leaving a vitalized coolness that ght back 
Galli-Curci’s words, “Give me the mountains. re I face 


God Almighty and plunge my soul into the fresh air.” Not 
alone spiritually, but ig foe is that plunge possible, in 
a life-giving air at such high altitude that trees and flowers, 
instead of scattering languid scent as on lazier breezes, keep 
it to themselves as some inviolable secret. 


A Mopern Josnva. 


At Sul Monte there is, as I discovered, one trace but onl 
one, of prima donnadom. A bell is hung against the wall 
outside in old farmhouse fashion. Punctually and on the 
hour of breakfast-time it is supposed to ring, but if the 
singer is a little less prompt than the sun, that bell remains 
mute. When she does appear it at once sets up a clanging. 
By subtle flattery she and it invariably agree. Giovanni, the 
butler, invisible yet all-seeing, works the miracle of putting 
sun, 

There is an agility in Madame Galli-Curci’s mind that 

s with her agility of voice. Always she seems to 
catch the word that will best express her. And sometimes 
that apt word is slang. An interviewer once said of such 
colloquial lapses, that they sounded like hearing a child 
swear. He was right. But she loses nothing of forcefulness 
by the indulgence. After repeating an inane discourse to 
which she had to listen, her abrupt comment was, “That 
gets my goat.” 

In motoring down the rocky road from Sul Monte to 
the valley, she bounced from the seat into the air and came 
back with a thud. “I’m with you,” she called cheerily to her 
husband who was driving. 

“One night,” as she Sesttibed it, “when I came out to 
sing, I —_ a man in an end seat, the picture of abject 
misery. No doubt his wife had brought him there against 
his will. At that I began to sing to him, watching results.” 
These she gave in pantomime; silent fury, reluctant atten- 
tion, as if it weren't quite so bad; growing interest, with a 
dropped jaw, and finally a beaming face. At the concert’s 
close the man his wife went to thank her. 

“You didn’t want to come tonight, I saw you,” she re- 


turned. 
_ “Saw me?” he asked blankly, guilty conscience showing 
in his face. 

“Yes,” she retorted frankly, adding with an equal frank- 
ness, “but I caught you.” 

First. thing after breakfast at Sul Monte comes a visit 
to the garden to see what flowers have opened in the night, 
and how much farther up the vines have crept since the 
day before. “Our party is an allegory,” I said as we 
tramped. “You, a born Italian, stand for Columbus who 
discovered us ; Berenguer, here, your Spanish flutist, is the 
land that gave the ships; Samuels and I are the natives.” 

“The discoverers and the discovered,” she shot. back. 

Made happy by her words, “Smoke anywhere, it all goes 
up the chimney, words which Samuels had doubtless heard 
before, we in the living-room while she did her 
‘hen we joined her in. the 
music-room and there came a solid hour. of. singing; during 
‘my stay this was :lengthened an hour more. Not alone the 
arias were sung, but her part in duets, and, sometimes, in 
full ensembles, Romeo and Juliette, Lakme, Dinorah, 
bucks, Traviata,.Trovatore, Manon, Rosina, The Queen in 
Coq d’ Or; songs by Liszt, by Hugo Wolf, whom deems 
the greatest song composer of them all; old American 
— in the vernacular, ¢ven one night at dusk Abide 
With Me, to the old hymn tune with all its simple faith. 

Dre in a little gingham ‘frock, she would begin quite 
still in * as fervor grew, paced to and fro} 

sticula to the rhythm ‘of the music, never stopping 
or easier flow of breath in cadenzas that were flung out 
os geared _ * 1g 0 = ee which pe not seem 

notes at all, use of spontaneity and warmth, 
though they were C, D, E in alt. r 


. At Worx Own Cog n’Or. ; 
And this curious knowl was impressed on me; than 


the ‘music of Coq d'Or, for any soprano to whom its 
difficult r ‘there. is nothin 
for the oe alten fhout ‘it tales ‘ to etiie; ea laa 


half hour as is made by any music written. And after 


that! The warmth, the color, the volume of the voice 
are surprisingly increased. 

As eard Madame Galli-Curci sing it, not once, but 
daily, there is nothing that more completely fits her voice 
—a weird, laughing satire, whose spirit she has absolutely 
caught, and whose hellish intervals sprang as if they had 
found root in her own invention. It became not a feat of 
dexterity, but an ebullition that was irrepressible. 

The wonder was to me with all that alternate singing of 
coloratura and lyric réles, as minutes ticked to hours, that 
Galli-Curci’s tones remained fresh. And why? To let her 
answer, “My work refreshes me. Art is no work. Con- 
sciousness of effort is fatal to art from the point of view of 
the listener. Respect what God Almighty gave. Put in no 
eenstajel interference. Keep it as near to nature as pos- 
sible.’ 

For one hour daily of that singing, Franz Proschowsky, 
he who wrote The Way To Sing, and of whom Madame 
Galli-Curci said, “He is well worth consulting,” was with 
her in her music room. To me it was almost like meeting 
an own brother, when I saw him after a lapse of twenty-five 
years. It brought back, too, the days of Nordica and of 
other golden voices I had loved. 

Our meeting then had been at the studio of Proschowsky’s 
teacher, where I had been asked to hear him sing, during 
my years as music critic on The Chicago Tribune. My 
first words, which came near to getting me put out, were, 
“He is not a baritone, but a tenor.” And they had given 
him to sing, It Is Enough, from Mendelssohn’s Elijah. 
When Nordica next visited Chicago, I asked leave to bring 
a “baritone” to sing to her, not repeating my own verdict. 
After hearing him through four bars, she turned and said, 
“Your ‘baritone’ is a tenor.” After that, during each stay 
there, Proschowsky came to her as pupil. His talent and 
intelligence caught her interest fully. ° 

Years grew, he studied in Paris and in Italy, settling 
penny in Berlin and meeting with success. From there 
emerged after the war’s close, returning to America, in 
reality his home, though his father was a Pole, his mother 
Danish.’ And so, after twenty-five years, I again met him, 
in Galli-Curci’s doorway, bringing her a basket of green 
corn. 

One morning Berenguer happily went late to practice in 
his studio, which is the woods, where birds answer his 
flute catlenzas. Samuels and I, as usual, were smoking. 
“My wife,” he explained, “has gone to see about fitting 
on a dress.” 


A New Costume. 


It fitted well. I saw that myself almost as he spoke, and 
Madame Galli-Curci came down the stairs into that old- 
ashioned room of which she made part of the picture in 
her Manon cestume for the Sulpice scene, a dress of some 
rich colored stuff brocaded in gold, big-hooped, festooned 
with sprays of roses, 

“Wait !’ called Berenguer excitedly, catching up his cam- 
era and running out into the sunshine. 

She followed, opening wider the heavy door to peer at 
him, smiling. 

_ “Stop| just where you are,” he called again, and in that 
instant — a picture of which I needed no copy to 
hold it well in memory. 

Searching through magazines for the exact type of 
house they wished to live in, Madame Galli-Curci and 
Samuels preferred those planned by Lindenberg. So Lin- 
denberg became Sul Monte’s architect. Perhaps none other 
could have planned it quite so well, for he prefers the old 
and genuine, and loathes precision. Therefore no two leaded 
panes that let in tempered light through cathedral glass 
are exactly alike ;: not a nail is used, even heavy oak beams 
are pegged, as in old English houses that meet undisturbed 
the circling centuries; a rich red brick, to give touch of 
warmth to gray stone walls, is set in here and there; orna- 


‘ment is confined to an occasional carved beam or a monk's 
head set at the apex of a gable; flat-surfaced oak doors 


show only nature’s veining ; limestone, artificially treated to 
simulate age, frames the casements. Everywhere there is 


> an air of restfulness, of age, of a house made to live in, 
_and that, despite its newness, has been lived ih long 


its artistic, genuine effect, Galli-Curci said, “I did not 
want a home that smote one with the thought of cost or 
flaunted the fact that a prima donna lived there.” 


The furnishings must have required a deal of time, and 
endless thought and study, for they merge with their setting. 
Old English furniture is mainly used, with an occasional 
Belgian or Mary Tudor piece, reproduced from casts made 
of the originals at the Kensington Museum. The stuffs 
for upholstering are lish, of old designs; heavy, deep 
ted Italian damask curtains hang at the great windows in 
the music-room; the big rug is Spanish of a hand-woven 
kind. These two Jast were chosen with an aim. “Not all 
the halls. I sing in,” explained Galli-Curci, “have perfect 
acoustics as has this room. So I purposely made it harder 
to sing in, with rugs and hangings, that I might not be 
spoiled.” - 

_At the back of the house is a big porch; its three open 
sides, with oak pillars and beams as massive as any Norway 
boasts, frame as many varying views of mountain land- 
scape. Sometimes the vast picture is sun-flooded; again, 
cloud patches dot it with moving shadows, —~ - only the 
farthest stretches in unbroken, yellow light. A foreground 

(Continued on page 23.) 
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THE SUMMER HOME OF A PRIMA DONNA 
The first intimate pe oy aime of Sul Monte, Mme. Amelita Galli-Curci’s beautiful new mountain home in the Catskills. (1) A side view of the house. (2) Off for a morning 
stroll, (3) Mme. i-Curci and her husband, Homer Samuels. (4) Galli-Curci with her vocal coach and advisor, Franz Proschowsky. (5) Under the porte cochére. (6) Sw 
Monte from the front: (7) “Phe yard,” (8) Corner of the music room. (9) Beside the fireplace in the living room. 








Anna Fitziu a Dependable Artist 

Anna Fitziu is a remarkable artist. According to a San 
Francisco paper, “she not only is a glorious singer, but also 
a superb actress,” a fact, however, that has been widely 
commented upon by the critics of practically every corner 
of the United States, not forgetting Canada and more 
recently the Cuban press, It would take considerable space 
in these columns to use excerpts of the hundreds of glowing 
notices that her appearances in such operas as Tosca, 
Butterfly, Boheme, Thais, Lohengrin, Faust, Othello, etc., 
have received, 

Through her guest appearances during the last couple of 
seasons with the San Carlo Opera Company, Miss Fitziu has 
gained new admirers throughout the country, so that every 
season Fortune Gallo receives demands for her in certain 
roles from the towns in which the company is scheduled to 
give performances, Regardless of how many times she has 
to sing a week, or what the discomforts may be on tour, 
she never fails to please her audiences. In other words 
Anna Fitziu is a dependable artist upon whom the local 
managers may count, 

Following a flying trip to London and Paris, Miss Fitziu 
returned to New York in August to prepare for this season's 
tour with the San Carlo Opera Company. During the 
engagement so far at the Century Theater, she has sung 
Tosca, Lohengrin and the Jewels of the Madonna. At the 
close of the New York engagement, Miss Fitziu will leave 
on a twenty weeks’ tour in Boheme, the other star of the 
company being Tamaki Miura in Butterfly. These artists 
will alternate on the tour, Butterfly being given one night 
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and Boheme the next. Sometimes Anna Fitziu will sing 
four performances a week, but she is not in the least con- 
cerned about this, as the role is one of her favorites and 
she has been especially successful in the role of Mimi. 
Owing to the length of her operatic engagement this season, 





P. A, Jnuley & Son Photo 
ANNA FITZIU. 


From a portrait by G. Dorothy Rice. 


the soprano will not be able to devote much time to con- 
certs, 

The accompanying photograph of Miss Fitziu is of a 
painting of her, which was made by Dorothy Rice, showing 
her as Goyesces, in which role she appeared several years 
ago at the Metropolitan Opera House. 4 


United States Marine Band Concerts 


On Sunday afternoon, September 30, the first of two con- 
certs by the United States Marine Band was given at 
Carnegie Hall before a very responsive audience. The 
band, under the leadership of Captain William H. Santel- 
mann, played excellently, being heard in a varied program 
which included: overture from Mignon, Thomas; Serenade, 
Souvenir, Drdla; Scenes from Lohengrin, Wagner; prelude 
to the opera, I Rantzau, Mascagni; Scenes Espagnola, 
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Sevillana, Elgar; grand_ selection of songs from Scotland, 
compiled by Lampe; Marche Militaire Francaise from 
Suite Algerienne, Saint-Saéns, after which came The Star 
Spangled Banner by Anna Case, the soloist, and the band. 
Miss Case, an attractive sight to the eye, was in good 
voice and was heard first in the Boheme aria, Mi Chiamano 
Mimi, and a later group including: In the Yellow Dusk, 
Horsman, Lithuanian Song, og The Night Wind, 
Farley, and The Answer, Robert Huntington Terry. Her 
interpretation of these songs left nothing to be desired 
and the audience showed its appreciation by giving her 
rounds of applause. Max Rabinowitsch was at the feng 
There was also a finely played cornet solo, Crenonian Polka, 
Weldon, by Arthur H. Whitcomb. : 

Another interesting program was presented at the evening 
concert, Anna Case again being the soloist. In addition 
to her unquestioned ability as a vocalist, Miss Case has an 
abundance of personality and immediately wins her audi- 
ence the moment she sets foot on the concert platform. 
She was heartily applauded in a varied program which 
included numbers by oascvelde. Handel, Mozart, Grovlez, 
Nerini, Flégler, Pierne, and an old French song arranged 
by Weckerlin. Robert E. Clark also was a soloist at this 
concert, playing his own May Blossoms as a trombone solo. 

The band also was enthusiastically received in a well 
arranged program, the audience seeming to be especially 
delighted with a number of spirited marches. The proceeds 
of these two concerts will go toward saving the home 
formerly occupied by President James Monroe at the 
corner of Lafayette and Prince streets. 

It is interesting to note that this band has been in exist- 
ence 122 years, and up to about ten years ago was rarely 
heard outside of Washington, 


Fritz Reiner Home Again 


Fritz Reiner called at the office of the Musicat Courter 
last week en route to Cincinnati to resume his work as 
conductor of the Cincinnati; Symphony Orchestra after a 
summer spent in Europe. He went over chiefly for the 
purpose of gathering together his household goods to pre- 
pare them for shipment to America which he expects to 
make his permanent home, and he says conditions in Europe 
are such that he wonders why anyone would want to go 
there except on business. Things are bad, says Mr. Reiner. 
They may not always appear so on the surface, but there 
is an undercurrent of misery and discontent that is menacing, 
to say the least. 

Among his experiences was one, at least, that was far 
from pleasant, and might have been decidedly unpleasant 
had it not been for the ignorance and stupidity of the 
authorities, This was when the German Government de- 
manded a tax amounting to forty per cent. of Mr. Reiner’s 
American income, with the threat attached that he would 
either pay or would not be permitted to leave Germany. 
What did Mr. Reiner do? Declared his American income 
was fifty dollars a month! And was decidedly offended 
because they actually believed it. However, that solved the 
difficulty, and liberated him and his household goods, 

Political conditions, says Mr.’ Reiner, are having their 
effect on music, There are, indeed, many festivals of more 
or less importance, mostly less. But of healthy musical 
life there is very little, and no better evidence of the 
general degeneracy could be asked for, he thinks, than the 
fact that there is really in all Europe not a single composer 
of the young generation who is universally acclaimed as of 
genuine worth, ; 

Mr. and Mrs. Reiner spent most of their time on their 
Italian estate, Pontecchio, near Bologna. Many of the 
prominent musicians of Italy were entertained there, among 
them Alfano, director of the Liceo Musicale di Bologna— 
a school at which Mozart studied and of which Rossini 


. was at one time the director—and Respighi, whose com- 


positions are already well known in America: Alfano’s 
opera, Sakuntala, which has been given successfully in Milan, 
is scheduled to be given in America in the near future. 

Mr. Reiner is not offering a great deal of new music— 
that is, novelties—at his orchestral concerts this season 
for the simple reason that he was unable to find things 
which appeared to him genuinely worth while, and he does 
not believe that it is his duty—or even quite proper—to 
try out experiments on his public. Among novelties will be 
Korngold’s overture to Much Ado About Nothing, which 
will be of especial interest in view of the deep impression 
made in America by his opera given during the past two 
seasons at the Metropolitan, Die Tote Stadt; a new series 
of ancient dances by Respighi, which will be performed 
at these concerts for the first time anywhere; a suite by 
Alfano; and Stories of Children’s Life by Brandts—Buys, 
successful composer of Der Schneider von Schoenau, whose 
wife, by the way, is an American. These are also to be 
heard for the first time anywhere at the Cincinnati con- 
certs, 

The concerts begin on October 26 and will include the 
usual long run of performances. The basis of the programs 
will be the classics, but Mr. Reiner also intends to give 
some works by the moderns, and hopes to educate the public 
to understand and appreciate Reger. There will be works 
by Casella, Puppazetti and Stravinsky—his Sacre du Prin- 
temps (Consecration of Spring.) Among Americans, the 
entire Indian Suite by MacDowell will be given, Loeffler’s 
oe something by Griffeth, and Schelling’s Victory 

all, Raa 


Great Prague Male Choir Coming to U. S. A. 


News has just reached this country that the most precious 
musical possession of the Czecho-Slovak Republic, the 
famous Male Chorus of Prague Teachers, will come to 
America for a brief tour a year from now, in the Fall of 
1924. Those who have heard this organization sing Sme- 
tana, Dvorak, and the moderns like Suk, Jan Kunc, Foerster 
and especially old Bohemian dance melodies, are delighted 
at the prospect of hearing these virtuosi in this country. 

M. H. Hanson, who, at the invitation of the authorities, 
went over to Prague last January to hear the organiza- 
tion, will direct the tour. 


Geurse in Dramatics Offered 

Eugene B. Gartlan, principal of public school 42, The 
Bronx, and Helen A. Brennan, teacher of dramatics and 
dancing, are giving a course in play production for teachers 
in schools, the course to be conducted at Fordham Univer- 
sity. The work is designed to meet the demands of teachers 
who wish to present children’s plays properly. It covers 
all phases of the subject and Mr. Gartlan and Miss Brennan 
have had wide experience in this work. 
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Words by Roscoe Gilmore Stott 
Music by Clay Smith 


As in all tales of the west, the typical 
carefree atmosphere is beautifully visual- 
ized in the lyric of “Maid of the West,” 
set to an unusual appealing melody by 
the well known American composer, Clay 
Smith. Those who love the lover (and 


that is all the world) will enjoy the beauty 


of its simplicity. 
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[Love A 
Little Cottage 





Words by Roscoe Gilmore Stott 
Music by Geoffrey O’Hara 


In the beauty of both melody and 
words of this song, there is unfolded a 
combination of individuality that is 
carrying “I Love A Little Cottage” to the 
very pinnacle of success. It is one of the 
most charming songs issued in many years 


and is received with enthusiasm wherever 


heard— its appeal is general. 





t of 
Oe he Dust 


Fe Vou 


Words by Arthur J. Lamb 
Music by Dorothy Lee 





A remarkable new song from the pen 
of Dorothy Lee whose “One Fleeting 
Hour” has made this composer interna- 
tionally famous. In this new song jewel 
Dorothy Lee has again scored a success. 
“Out of the Dusk to You” is a song that 
grows on you and is winning the favor of 
both the singer and the public. 
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| THREE BEAUTIFUL BALLADS 
For Concerts — Recitals —Teaching 


“Maid of the West” with “I Love A Little Cottage” and “Out of the Dusk to You’ form a trio of 
high class songs for Singers, Teachers, Students and Music Lovers; each song published in Three Keys with 
Violin and Cello Obbligato; also Duets—Soprano and Tenor, High and Low, Medium and Low; and Male, 


Mixed and Women’s Voices. 
—ARTIST COPIES SENT UPON REQUEST— 
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ever you are in Times Square, stop in and have our pianist play over these songs for you, and many of our other desirable 
songs for the concert platform and teaching work. 
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DETROIT ORCHESTRA 
WIDENS ITS SCOPE 


Personnel Is Enlarged and Long List of the Best Artists 
Engaged—Extensive Work in Musical Appreciation 
Planned—Other Attractive Concert Series— 
Additional News 

Detroit, Mich. September 18.—The prospects for the 
musical season of 1923-24, as set forth by the various con- 
cert managers, are alluring. The fourteen pairs of sub- 
scription concerts given by the Detroit Symphony orchestra 
begin October 18 and 19, Mr. Gabrilowitsch will conduct 
all these concerts except the pair that fall on March 20 and 
21, at which Bruno Walter will officiate. This re-appear- 
ance comes in response to many requests. The soloists in- 
clude Sophie Braslau, Clara Clemens, Frieda Hempel, and 
Sigrid Onegin; Mischa Elman, Ilya Scholnik, and Efrem 
Zimbalist; Moritz Rosenthal, Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler, 
Mitja Nikisch, and Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Wanda Landowska, 
harpsichordist, will also be one of the soloists. The person- 
nel of the orchestra will remain the same except that there 
will be a new first flute, a new first trumpet, a new first 
clarinet, and a new leader in the viola section. The wood 
wind choir has been augmented, The orchestra will number 
cighty-nine this year. 

PLANS or Symenony CHorr, 

The Symphony Choir begins rehearsals under Victor 
Kolar in October, It will give Verdi's Requiem on Armis- 
tice night, with Mabel Garrison, Richard Crooks, Emma 
Roberts, and Wellington Smith as soloists. 

Extensive Work 1N Musicat APPRECIATION. 

Edith M. Rhetts has been engaged by the Symphony 
Society as director of the extension department of musical 
appreciation. She will work in the. larger industrial plants, 
the public, private and parochial schools and the women’s 
clubs. She will also give the explanatory remarks for the 
series of concerts for young people, 

SoLoists ror SUNDAY CONCERTS. 

The usual Sunday afternoon ‘concerts will be conducted 
by Victor Kolar. There will be twenty in number given 
on succeeding Sunday afternoons; The soloists engaged 
for these concerts are Nina Koshetz, soprano; Francis 
Bishop, pianist; Katharine Goodson, pianist; Ethyl Hay- 
den, soprano; Roland Hayes, baritone; Cordelia Lee, vio- 
linist; Dorothy Miller Duckwitz, pianist; Arthur Hackett, 
tenor; Josephine Rosensweete, pianist; Phillipp Abbas, 
cellist; Djina Ostrowska, harpist, and the Ypsilanti State 
Normal choir, 

Arrractive Concert Series ANNOUNCED, 

The Central-Philharmonic concert company announces a 
series to be given in the newly decorated Arcadia, which 
includes Bori and Schipa, Josef Hofmann, Pavlowa, Heifetz, 
and Chaliapin, Its manager, James E. DeVoe, also an- 
nounces a series, to be given in Orchestra Hall, which in- 
cludes Melba, Rachmaninoff, Farrar, and Kreisler. 

The Detroit Concert Directiori, Isobel J. Hurst, manager, 
announces a series in Orchestra Hall which includes the 
Chicago Grand Opera trio—Claudio Muzio, Cyrena Van 
Gordon, and Charles Marshall—who will give the last act 
of Aida in costume and with scenery. There will follow 
Raisa and Rimini, Schoor, Bronislaw Huberman, the 
Denishawn Dancers, and Gigli. 

The Tuesday Musicale will present two artist concerts 
to its members—Charles Norman Granville, baritone; Hugo 
Kortschak, violinist, and Francis Moore, pianist, in a sonata 
recital 

New Home or Derrorr Institute. 

The music schools and the private studios are well started 
on the season’s work. The Detroit Institute of Musica! 
Art has moved to the former residence of William J. 
Murphy, on Putnam avenue, just off Woodward. The 
spacious house lends itself splendidly to the purposes of 
the school, Twelve new studios have been built and the 
garage has been remodeled into a pleasant concert hall 
with a stage and a seating capacity of 250. Mark Guns- 
burg has been added to the piano faculty, and Frederic 
Lamond will open a six weeks’ course, October 1. Samuel 
Lifschey, who will be leader of the viola section in the 
orchestra, has joined the faculty. He will play viola in 
the Detroit Strjng Quartet also. The student orchestra 
which did such fine work last season will continue under 
the direction of D. Crocov, of the violin section of the 
orchestra. ; 

Notes. 

The Ganapol Studios remain at 10 Warren avenue, with 
practically the same faculty as last season. 

Marcus Kellerman has left the faculty of the Detroit 
Conservatory and has a private studio. He will continue 
to conduct light opera 

The Municipal Grand Opera Company will incorporate, 
with David Brown, as chairman; Walter G. Poppel, as 
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treasurer. Thaddeus Wronski will be the artistic director, 
and Eduard Werner, conductor. 2. me Ss 





Old Age Only Death Possible to Good Singer 


Albert E. Ruff’s lecture on the Vocal Muscular System 
at the Knabe Salon, September 20, was attended by a large 
representation of the Young Musicians’ Guild. Mr. Ruff 
has recently been taking part in a lively discussion in the 
columns of the musical press, so his talk was eagerly anti- 
cipated., 

One of the many interesting viewpoints he expressed 
related to singers reputed to be past their prime. e con- 
tends that if all the complex factors of the human voice 
are properly co-adjusted, the possessor should getain full 
use of it with unaltered quality, until he dies from old age. 
(Correct singing, he maintains, is so beneficial that old age 
is the only health factor to be considered.) He had much 


to say on the moot question of bel canto and the lost art 


of singing. He granted the seventeenth century Italians 
credit for discovering and developing many splendid points 
in voice culture; but he doubts if they possessed perfect 
knowledge of the care and preservation of the voice which 
we, with our scientific data, find possible today. 

Applying the principle of the survival of the fittest, Mr. 
Ruff said that singing should be more highly developed to- 
day than ever. That this is not the fact he attributes to: 
1, False teaching, 2. False singing, 3. False speaking. This 





“Miss Peterson’s voice is not the usual 
disembodied soprano but a warm, full, 
rich voice that it is a pleasure to listen 
to. One noted the fine breath control 
and ease of phrasing, accurate intona- 
tion and ringing high tones. Miss 
Peterson won her audience to a storm 
of delight.” 


The Portland Oregonian said the above 
about May Peterson, soprano, formerly 
Opera Comique, and Metropolitan Opera 
Company. 
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led to a discussion of methods which harm the voice, un- 
tutored singing which mutilates the vocal organ, and of the 
relation of various languages to the vocal accomplishments 
of different nations. Of the three factors to be considered 
in good singing—the respiratory organs, the vocal muscular 
system, and the résonance chambers—he placed most em- 
phasis on the second. He told the story of a noted prima 
donna whose vocal chords did not operate independently of 
her vocal muscular system. This led to great fatigue and 
soreness which injured the quality of both her singing and 
speaking voice. Doctors were able to give only temporary 
relief. Under his tutelage she restored her vocal health. 

Pupils of Mr. Ruff offered a short musical program at 
the close of his talk. Those appearing were Elsie Eckert, 
Adelina and Lene Messmer. 


Ilse Niemack Ready for Busy Season 


Ilse Niemack, the talented young American violinist, who 
achieved notable successes in Europe last season, has been 
enjoying a vacation with her parents in the Rocky Moun- 
tains. Miss Niemack is fond of outdoor sports, particularly 


mountain climbing and horseback riding, and in this way 


keeps herself fit for her work. She has also been preparing 
for the coming concert season, which includes a New York 
recital at Town Hall on November 2, several orchestra 
appearances, a recital at the Brooklyn Institute on October 
12, and many out of town recitals. 


Denishawn Pupils in Revues 


Ina Claire was numbered among the well known pupils 
of the Denishawn School at Mariardon this summer. In 
this connection it is interesting to note that the principal 
dancers of two big musical revues are Denishawn products. 
One is Florence O’Denishawn, who is featured in the Music 
Box Revue, the other is Martha Graham with the new 
Greenwich Villagé Follies. 
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ROCHESTER PROVES THAT 
MUSIC HATH ITS CHARMS 





Prospectus Shows Amazing Activity in Every Angle of the 
Field—Rosing Opens Eastman Opera School 

Rochester, N. Y., September 25.—One of the important 
new enterprises at the Eastman School of Musi¢c was 
launched on September 24, when the operatic training de- 
partment began its work under Vladimir Rosing. He an- 
nounced a partial list of winners of scholarships in the new 
department. Those who received awards are Marion Keeler, 
of Rochester ; Cecile Sherman, of Boston; Olivia Martin, of 
New York; Mary Bell, of Texas; George Fleming Houston, 
of New York; Charles Hedley, of Rochester, and Donald 
McGill, of Pittsburgh. These singers will receive free 
tuition and $1,000 a year for living expenses. One other 
scholarship remains to be awarded. In addition to the 
full scholarships, eight limited ones were offered, covering 
only tuitional expenses. Those who received these were 
Francis Babcock, of Newport, N. Y.; Katherine Ross, of 
Wilmington, Del.; Margaret Stevenson, of Kansas; Mary 
Silveria, of Gloucester, Mass.; Lillian Lippman, of St. Paul, 
Minn.; Clyde Miller, of Rochester; Stuart Gracey, of 
Geneva; Mr. Guild, of New York. Mr. Rosing, in launching 
the class, declared that it was too early to make predictions, 
but that he had a definite conception in mind of producing 
opera as it is not now produced and that he has ideas for 
the solution of the problem of operatic acting. But before 
those plans are realized, he said, must come a great deal 
of experimenting. He. paid tribute to the assistants who 
will be associated with him in the work. These include 
Rouben Mamoulian, producer, who will teach dramatic ac- 
tion as well as production; Marian Weed, who obtained 
excellent results last year with her class in dramatic in- 
terpretation; George Flerning Houston, in charge of tech- 
nical development of the singers; Guy Fraser Harrison, 


‘ well known Rochester organist and chorus director, and 


Slovinsky, former coach at Barcelona, Madrid and Paris 
opera houses. 
Prospectus or CONCERT SEASON. 

Keen interest is reported in the three music series to be 
conducted this year at the Eastman Theater, under the 
management of James E. Furlong. The aim was to make 
the three series equally attractive to the public. In addition 
to these series there will be eleven afternoon concerts by 
the Rochester Philharmonic Orchestra, under direction of 
Eugene Goossens. This orchestra will also appear for one 
concert in each of the evening series, with Albert Coates 
as conductor. There are to be three series of chamber 
music events. 

First CeLtist RESIGNS. 

The resignation of Vladimir Dubinsky from the position 
of first cellist of the Eastman ‘Theater Orchestra was an- 
nounced last week, and accepted with regret by Victor 
Wagner, director. Mr. Dubinsky came to Rochester a year 
ago and instantly became popular with Rochester audience. 
His influence was felt in the cello section, and he appeared 
as soloist on a number of occasions, 

TurspAy MusIcALE PLANs. 

The Tuesday Musicale plans for the thirty-fourth season 
include a number of concerts by members of the club. The 
organization feels that it has fulfilled its duty to the com- 
munity in the way of bringing noted talent here and, with 
the taking over of that function by the Eastman School of 
Music, with its greater facilities, that it should turn its 
attention to other activities. 1t will therefore aim to de- 
velop talent among its membership. The Tuesday Musicale 
Art Choir and Chorus will contitiue under the direction 
of Mrs. Charles L. Garner. 

EXTENSIVE TEACHING OF INSTRUMENTAL Music. 

Music classes in the public schools have organized under 
direction of Jay W. Fay, supervisor of music. A registra- 
tion of 420 pupils has been reported so far.’ Mr. Fay plans 
to organize a symphony orchestra. A compound string 
quartet of thirty-two players is also planned under direc- 
tion of Gerald Maas, former cellist of the Kilbourn Quartet. 
The work of instrumental music in the pyblic schools has 
been remarkably successful and the problem has arisen 
of making fitting provision for all who wish to enter the 
classes. Instruments for the work were donated by George 
Eastman, who added another allotment valued at $5,300 
for the work this year. 


Fine Opportunity To GAIn MUSICAL APPRECIATION. 


Classes in appreciation of music will again be conducted 
at the Eastman School of Music by George Barlow Penny, 
who has enlisted the interest of the general public as well 
as of many students. He will conduct advanced work for 
the class formed last year and elementary work for a new 
class. On Tuesday evenings he will conduct a special class 
for business men and women who. cannot attend the day- 
time classes. H. W.S 
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HACKNEYED MUSICAL PROGRAMS 


By Edgar Stillman-Kelley 


AGNER once recorded his regret that the appre- 

ciation of art should be expressed by the word taste, 
; on aecount of its association with the animal func- 
tions. While thoroughly sympathizing with the master’s 
sentiments, it must be admitted that the usage is so prevalent 
in modern Europe, that’ it would be’ difficult to ittite 
another term. More than this, faste is merely one; of: that 
group of nouns and verbs originally material in their im- 
port, but ‘which have been spiritualized and generally em- 
ployed in this sublimated sense. Nevertheless, curiously 
ones the parallel between the enjoyment of intellectual 
pabulum and the satisfying of the material appetite is easily 
catried beyond mere likes and dislikes. We find a striking 
similarity between the sensations of bodily hunger—even 
starvation, and the intense longing for the sight of stimu- 
lating paintings or the sound of inspiring music. The 
esthetic appetite, mysteriously guided by instinct, at times 
dems s the spiritual vitamins provided by certain sym- 
phonies, or the calories contained in a given opera or music- 
drama, The negative features of our parallel are also in 
evidence, for as, through partaking too freely of a favorite 
article of diet, a person’s fondness for the same is destroyed, 
so too, on account of overindulgence in this or that com- 
position it becomes an object of aversion. 

A well known and able critic once told me with regret 
that he no longer cared for Beethoven’s fifth symphony 
because he had heard it 100 times. An organ builder, who 
had attended countless “inaugural recitals,” referred to 
Bach’s great G minor fugue as a “chestnut” (a term for- 
merly much in use, denoting an over-exploited jest). Many 
are the condescending remarks passed upon Beethoven's 
Pathetique and Moonlight sonatas; Chopin’s A flat and G 
minor ballades. The latter’s B flat minor scherzo and Liszt’s 
second Hungarian rhapsody are likewise the subjects of 
ridicule. All this is due to the ruining of one’s normal 
appetite through satiation. Whether voluntary or enforced, 
the result is the same, and an artificially effected dislike 
has nothing to do with the merits of a work. One who 
has thus suffered will recall the joy experienced, when, 
after the lapse of a sufficient interval of time, he hears 
one of these masterpieces adequately and sympathetically 
performed. This sensation is doubtless akin to those “mak- 
ings up” after a true-lover’s quarrel we read of, where 
merits and beauties temporarily overlooked or ignored, 
acquire new and. more lasting values. 

There is yet another parallel between the esthetic and the 
physical gustatory functions. Sometimes one loses one’s 
liking for a special dish as a result of false flavoring or 
poor preparation. In like manner, intperfect, not to say 
wretched renderings (one might say “rending”) of a com- 
position engenders a dislike, difficult to overcome. Thus 
it is said that Von Biilow, in later life, could no longer 
abide any of Beethoven's sonatas, for he knew in advance 
where the blunders would take place. 

In the light of the preceding we can readily see that 
executive artists in the desire to please, bring forth com- 
positions that have proved successful, until they are over- 
worked. Then, for variety, the public is frequently given 
things that chiefly interest the producers. 

In a recent issue of: the Musica Courter I noticed an 
article voicing a sentiment with which many can sympathize. 
It expressed a regret that soloists, orchestral conductors 
and program makers generally had such a tendency to glide 
into and remain within the confines of certain repertorial 
ruts. It seems, in fact, as though some program designers 
experience great difficulty in extricating themselves from 
these undesirable grooves. This article brought to mind 
an appeal in the London Telegraph that appeared while I 
was in England a few weeks since. It was headed “Hack- 
neyed Programs,”. the writer pleading for greater variety 
than had been customarily listed on the concert bills. A few 
days later I drifted into the entertaining orchestral ware- 
rooms of Goodwin & Tabb and glanced at a recently pub- 
lished work, the object of which is to remedy just this 
defect. This booklet is entitled A Catalogue of Orchestra 
Literature, by Prof. Dr. William Altmann, director of the 
State Music Library in Berlin. It contains a complete list 
of all the compositions for orchestra or for solo instruments 
with orchestral accompaniment that have been published 
since 1850. 

Prof. Altmann is alike celebrated for his critical essays 
and his statistical works; among the latter the collection of 
Wagner's letters (over 3,000), is doubtless the most re- 
markable.* In the preface the editor states his purpose in 
compiling the work to be an effort to assist program makers 
in avoiding the tendency to give too continual prominence 
As familiar names, especially those of Beethoven and Brahms. 

e adds, “There is a rich literature of deserving composi- 
tions by less known writers. How many works have un- 
justly fallen into oblivion!” Abstaining carefully from ex- 
pressing opinions confirming anything mentioned, we are 
permitted to view this comprehensive list, and many de- 
lightful memories of exalted musical enjoyment are re- 
called. 

In justice to all composers it should be stated that, to 
strike twelve on each and every occasion. is more than we 
can expect from any mortal being. In the course of long, 
petra Pay the greatest musical as well as literary 
artists follow the precedent established by Homer, and 
sometimes nod. Nay, like the learned Dr. Tetifelsdreck, 
they even sleep and snore. The symphonist as well as the 
novelist resorts to “padding.” Such a fertile genius as 
Schubert tossed off with equal facility songs of perennial 
beauty and others of evanescent value. Thus also Wagner's 
Centennial March was contemporaneous with the sublime 
passages of Die Gotterdammerung. 

On the other hand, there are numerous instances of artistic 
asteroids, who in moments of great exaltation have burst 
forth with the brilliancy of stars of the first magnitude. 
From countless illustrations afforded by our literature, 
one need but mention such lines as “’Tis distance lends 
enchantment to the view,” and “Like angel’s visits, few and 
far between,” from Campbell, or those of Gray, “Full many 
a flower is born to blush unseen, and waste its sweetness 
on thé desert air,” to realize how such authors have en- 
riched the English phraseology. Sometimes even untrained 
men break into song that stirs all humanity, like Rouget de 
l'Isle with his Marseillaise. Again we speculate in vain 
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concerning the parentage of many a folk song or ballad 
beloved for its pristine beauty. 

During the past decade we have heard much of Democracy 
of all shades, from true Freedom to rank Despotism. It 
would seem to some of us that true Democracy includes an 
Aristocracy of character and artistic achievement. The 
defgocratic program-maker will find it his pleasurable duty 


“to select the best that is available—giving the unfamiliar 


(but. meritorious) works of the masters of the first rank, 
and the greatest compositions of less known writers. 

This catalogue affords many examples of both classes. 
For instance the well deserved popularity of Dvorak’s New 
World symphony seems to have blinded conductors to the 
merits of his D minor symphony, a work I have waited 
for years to hear, but have as yet enjoyed only from the 
printed page. Goldmark’s Sakuntala, is heard from time 
to time, but his brilliant orchestral scherzo in A would 
be an agreeable novelty now. 

Among the less known men, Hermann Goetz created a 
symphony in F which seems to some the loveliest German 
work of its kind since Schumann, while Theodore Gouvy's 
chamber compositions have such charm that an experiment 
might be made with something of his for orchestra. The 
names of Marschner, Spohr, Rubinstein and Raff are cer- 
tainly worth mentioning. The last two are still suffering 
frcm their too great fluency in writing, thus lessening their 
average in respect to quality. 

The art galleries afford us from time to time special 
exhibitions of painters from different periods. These col- 
lections have an individual as well as historical interest. 
Inasmuch as we listen to the productions from the age of 
Bach and Handel with enjoyment, there are surely works 
characteristic of the various intervening epochs which would 
be in many ways suggestive. The performance of the less 
beard suites by composers of the middle nineteenth century, 
such as Franz Lachner, likewise those of Bizet, Greig, 
Tschaikowsky, Saint-Saéns and Massenet, would give an 
idea of nationalism in music as well as the progress in 
orchestration. 

A valuable feature of the catalogue in question is the 
section devoted to concertos. Here we find not only the 
standard works but also innumerable new or unknown ones 
for piano, violin, cello and organ with orchestra, Again 
performers on other instruments are afforded ample oppor- 
tunity to display their powers. Hence result appetizing con- 
certos for flute, oboe, clarinet, bassoon, horn, harp, and 
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even trumpet and trombone, That the quality of these 
works is of the best is assured by the names of Bach, Handel, 
Haydn, Mozart, Weber, Schumann, Saint-Saéns, Strauss 
and Debussy. A pleasing variety might be given to the 
regular concert routine by a work of this class, or some- 
thing concerted like Saint-Saéns, Tarantelle for flute, 
clarinet and orchestra. 

In closing be it remarked that all known publishers are 
represented in this catalogue, and composers from France, 
Germany, Italy, Scandinavia, Russia, Poland, Bohemia, Eng- 
land and America (both North and South). 





Verdi Club Announcement 


The Verdi Club, Florence Foster Jenkins, president, an- 
nounces three musical mornings, two musical and dramatic 
afternoons, an operatic performance, followed by a pageant, 
and the seventh annual ball of the Silver Skylarks to be 
given at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. The Rose Breakfast 
will be held at Westchester Biltmore Country Club, May 1 

Features of the season will be a musicale and dance to 
be given by the president in the Crystal Room of the Ritz 
Carlton, October 31 (Hallowe'en) ; a celebration of Verdi's 
birthday, on October 9; a Blue Bird supper dance in the 
glow room of the Hotel Majestic, and a New Year’s Eve 
supper and dance at the Hotel Astor, 


Arthur Hackett Prepared for Busy Season 


Arthur Hackett has returned to New York from his 
summer vacation in Alton, N. H., well prepared for a busy 
season which will take him far afield. His two appearances 
with the Minneapolis Orchestra will be in the Ninth Sym- 
phony of Beethoven, in which he sings the tenor solos. The 
Detroit Symphony Orchestra has also engaged him for an 
appearance in February. A recent recital engagement has 
been booked in Uniontown, Pa., for Mr. Hackett in joint 
appearance with Ethyl Hayden. The tenor will be heard 
in New York in the performance of The Messiah to be given 
by the New York Oratorio Society in December. 
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“Her distinguished singing has put her on a par with such 
supreme artists as Lilli Lehmann, Amalie Joachim and 
Johannes Meschaeret, all of them artists who used to 
penetrate deeply into the innermost artistic depths of the 
songs and knew with what delicate touch one has to reveal 
their secrets.".—Munich, Neueste Nachrichten, September 22, 
1922. 
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“In the new Prima Donna, Emmy Krueger, we found a 
very clever, a very great singing actress, who is aided by 
superb beauty.”—-Madrid, El A. B. C., January 17, 1923. 
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Chicago Sunday Evening Club Choir to 
Give Concert 


A high quality of choral singing has been achieved by the 
choir of 100 of the Chicago Sunday Evening Club, and 
those who have followed the work of the organization with 
pleasure and profit will be interested in the announcement 
of the opening of the seven- 
teenth season on the evening of 
October 7 in Orchestra Hall, 
when the choir will be heard in 
an unusually fine program. 

Dr. Michael Furse, the distin- 
guished Bishop of St. Albans, 
England, will be the first speak- 
er of the season at the main 
meeting, beginning at 8 o'clock, 
and Clifford W. Barnes, presi- 
dent and founder of the club, 
will give the first of a new 
series of the informal Bible 
talks which have made the early 
7 o'clock song service so popu- 
lar. 

For sixteen years the choir 
has been contributing to the 
constantly growing success of 
the Sunday Evening Club, and 
Edgar Nelson, director for the 
past eight years, promises a 
series of programs for the com- 
ing months which will amply sustain the well earned repu- 
tation of this singing org: anization. Albert Boroff will be 
heard as the bass at the opening meeting, taking the place 
of Gustaf Holmquist, whose death last May sadly ter- 
minated his long connection with the club quartet. Mabel 
Sharp Herdien will continue as soprano, Rose Lutiger Gan- 





EDGAR NELSON, 
director of the choir. 





CLIFFORD W. BARNES, 
president and founder of the club. 


non as alto, and John B, Miller as tenor, Stanley Martin 
will be seen in his customary place at the organ, while 
Robert Yale Smith returns as pianist. 

The personnel of the choir will be eset vend by the 
addition of a number of male voices. Many of the mem- 
bers of this chorus have been with the club since its pre- 
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miere in 1907, and have watched it grow from a small be- 
ginning, with an audience of a few hundred, to a successful 
enterprise with an average attendance in 1922 of 2,500. The 
services of the choir members have been given with slight 
remuneration, and their loyalty is to be commended. 

Mr. Nelson, who is also the director of the Swedish 
Choral Society, says that he plans a memorial concert in 
honor of Gustaf Holmquist and for the benefit of Mrs. 
Holmquist, at which he will combine the chorus of the 
Chicago Sunday Evening Club Choir with that of the 
former organization. The date of this concert has not 
been decided upon and will be announced later. 

The other night, when a prominent clergyman spoke at 
the Sunday Evening Club, over 2,000 had gathered about 
the entrance to Orchestra Hall before 6 o’clock, and when 
the doors were opened at 6:30 it took just ten minutes to 
fill every one of the 3,000 seats, including those on the stage. 


Maier and Pattison with Philadelphia 
Orchestra 


Guy Maier and Lee Pattison have added another pair of 
symphony concerts to their list. They will play with the 
Philadelphia Orchestra under Stokowski at Baltimore and 
Washington in April, 
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A SABANIEVA 


“Made a Wonderful Impression on both Press and Public” 


New York Herald.—Mme. Thalia Sab- 
inieva, soprano, made an unexpected and 
successful debut in ‘‘Madame Butterfly” 
on Saturday night when, because of the 
illness of Mme. Reinhardt, she was called 
to sing the role of Cio-Cio-San. This 
was her first American appearance. It 
had been arranged that she should make 
her debut in Philadelphia to-morrow 
night as Mimi in ‘“‘La Boheme.” 


New York Herald, W. J. Henderson.— 
This young soprano lately made her de- 
but in ‘Madame Butterfly,”” and last 
night was heard for the second time. It 
seems that she was born in Athens and 
studied vocal art in Petrograd. She sang 
in Russia, but grim war chased her 
southward, and in the course of time 
she entered the “sanctum sanctorum”’ of 
opera, Milan, where Mr. Gatti-Casazza 
heard her and promptly engaged her for 
the Metropolitan Opera House. 

Mme. Sabanieva will without doubt 
be a familiar picture on the Metropolitan 
stage. She is pleasing to the eye, knows 
the routine of the stage and performs 
stage business with grace and com- 
posure, if not with compelling illusion. 
She has her moments of abandon and 
even of pathos as she had in Cio-Cio- 
San's death scene, and in the expression 
of tender pathos. Her voice is not large, 
nor is it one of rich dramatic color, but 
it is pleasing and proved to be quite well 
suited to the music of Massenet’s opera. 


N. ¥. Globe & Commercial Advertiser, 
Pitts Sanborn.—Mrs. Sabanieva disclosed 
a Manon like a delicately done miniature. 
Vocally and dramatically this Manon 
was of a dainty and fragile charm, a 
real opera comique Manon, though su- 
perior vocally to most of the Manons 
exhibited at the famous Paris theater. 


N. Y. Evening Telegram.—‘'Manon,” 
that most graceful of all Massenet’s 
graceful operas, awakened new interest 
when it was repeated in the Metropolitan 
Opera House last night with a new and 
very attractive singer in the title role. 

She is Thalia Sabanieva, who, despite 
her Russian name, was born in Athens 
of Greek parents, who took her to Pet- 
rograd, where she married the Russian 
orchestra conductor whose name _ she 
bears. She was singing the opera at 
Petrograd when the revolution swept 
over that city. 

She fled to Tiflis, and made her way 
through Constantinople to her native 
Athens. Since then she has sung in 
opera in Paris, Lisbon and Barcelona. 
When General Manager Gatti-Casazza 
heard her last summer in Italy he im- 
mediately engaged her for New York. 

Her formal debut last night had been 
preceded by a hurried and unexpected 
appearance as Madame Butterfly one 
Saturday night to replace a prima donna 
suddenly indisposed. 

There are many attractive things 
about Thalia Sabanieva. In appearance 
she is an ideal Manon Lescaut—small, 
youthful, pretty and vivacious. The 
words in which Des Grieux describes 
Manon in the first act apply to Sabani- 
eva: “Enchantress with the conquering 
charm.” 

The little Greek singer is an excellent 
actress, too. Her voice is particularly 
alluring in the lower and middle parts, 
which are soft and sweet. 


N. Y¥. Evening Sun.—A new Manon 
made her fragile appearance at last 
night's performance of Massenet's opera 
Thalia Sabanieva is a stranger to sub- 
scription audiences at the Metropolitan, 
although she substituted for Reinhardt 
in a recent Saturday night performance 
of “Madame Butterfly.’’ So last night 
was practically a debut for the young 
soprano, as well as for her Manon, one 
of the most appealing, most wheedling 
of Manons that has ever wrecked a Des 
Grieux, although her valid Hellenic 
beauty would hardly have been respon- 
sible for the fate of a thousand ships. 


N. Y. Morning Telegraph.—New 
Graeco-Russian Soprano Scores. Thalia 
Sabanieva, the comely and gifted young 
Graeco-Russian soprano recently ac- 
quired by the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, appeared with success last eve- 
ning in the title role of Massenet’s 
**Manon.” 


New York American, Max Smith.— 
Slavo-Hellenic songbird heard as ‘‘Man- 


on.’ Mme. Sabanieva brings persuasions 
into impersonation at Metropolitan. At 
last night's repetition of ‘‘Manon” in the 
Metropolitan, Giulio Gatti-Casazza 
brought forward in the title role the 
pretty little Slavo-Hellenic songbird who 
had made so agreeable an impression 
- Madame Butterfly on a Saturday eve- 
ning. 

It is a voice of pleasing quality and 
Mme. Sabanieva brought personal per- 
suasion to her impersonation that could 
not well be overlooked, 


New York Evéning World.—Thalia 
Sabanieva had a chance at the title part. 
Physically she approaches the Cio-Cio- 
San type and her ht voice is of agree- 
able texture and well used. The audience 
liked her. 


N. Y¥. Evening Post.—She is slight, 
with a distinguished face and bearing, 
and has a light agreeable voice. Alto- 
gether she made an attractive appear- 
ance, 


N. Y. Evening Sun.—The rift gave 
sudden place to a new star, Thalia Sab- 
anieva, a young Grecian soprano of 
Russian training, who sang the evening's 
Cio-Cio-San_ with a bit of thrill for 
all concerned. Announced as a member 
of the company at the beginning of the 
season, she had been kept in reserve 
until now. She has a pleasing, if not 
great voice, and her ways are sympa- 
thetic and pretty. ‘Madame Butterfly” 
is, to be sure, an actorproof opera—but 
it has afforded few debuts more likeable. 


New York Times.—Mme. Sabanieva, a 
Greco-Russian soprano, made an im- 
promptu Metropolitan debut last eve- 
ning, replacing Delia Reinhardt on few 
hours’ notice in ‘‘Madame Butterfly.” 
With her reappeared Messrs, Gigli and 
Scotti, and Mr. Moranzoni conducted. 

Though she was to have had her try- 
out in a Philadelphia ‘“‘Boheme,’’ Thalia 
Sabanieva came through last night's 
ordeal with flying colors. She had the 
exotic quality for Cio-Cio-San; she was 
dainty, diminutive, decidedly individual 
in method, giving to the drama much 
animation and to the singing a voice of 
unaffected simplicity, its light power 
perilously shrill from nervousness, but 
tenderly appealing in caressing accents. 
An American audience applauded and 
liked her. 


New York World.—Thalia Sabanieva 
headed the usual cast, giving reasons 
both to the eye and to the ear why this 
charming work should stay on the lists. 


New York Herald.—The Cio-Cio-San 
was Mme. Sabanieva, who had recently 
sung the role here and delighted her 
audience. She was again pleasing to 
see in her youthful grace. 


Chicago Evening Post.—Miss Sabani- 
eva was quite at home as Suzel. The 
music is more difficult to sing than many 
others which make much more noise, 
but when vocal delicacy is required 
Schipa is just the man. Miss Sabanieva 
sang well, with simplicity of style and 
a tone that sounded fresh and maidenly. 


Philadelphia Ledger.—Thalia Sabani- 
eva made her first appearance in this 
city as Mimi. She was evidently nerv- 
ous in the first act (one of the most try- 
ing of the opera for the soprano). Her 
voice is very fine in quality. 


Philadelphia Ledger.—Second in com- 
mand of the stage and the emotional 
crisis was Thalia Sabanieva. The new- 
comer is a Greek who has already put 
down many European successes to the 
credit of her artistic account. She 
seems wholesomely modest and entirely 
devoted to her art. There was no hint 
of vainglory or of pretense in her de- 
meanor on or off the scene. 


Brooklyn Times.—Mme. Sabanieva 
made her American debut as Mimi and 
was acclaimed as an outstanding suc- 
cess. She followed this with Manon 
and the consensus of opinion that re- 
sulted from this offering was that, in 
delicate portrayal and purity of voice, 
this young singer need not be afraid of 
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AS ROSINA IN BARBER OF SEVILLE 


comparison with any of her rivals in 
the company. 

The new star was born in Athens 
where her father was a banker. Her 
girlhood was spent in Petrograd, study- 
ing singing and acting, making her de- 
but there in opera just before the out- 
break of the late war. Her career 
progressed until the Bolshevists obtained 
control when she was living and work- 
ing in Moscow. She and her husband, 
who is a musical conductor, became 
refugees and finally went to Paris where 
she gave several concerts, 


Philadelphia Inquirer.— Miss Sabanieva 
is a clever actress with a pleasing per- 
sonality, and playing the part in a more 
serious vein that has been the practice 
with some of its interpreters and with 
a more readily responsive tenderness, 
she made of Puccini's consumptive and 
sentimental heroine a wistful, sincerely 
felt and sympathetic figure. There was 
even a note of genuine passion in the 
more dramatic scenes, and in the love 
passages with Rodolfo the emotions of 
the situation were so impressively re- 
alized and eloquently communicated as 
to elicit spontaneous outbursts of ap- 
plause. 


Philadelphia North .American.—As for 
pleasant little Mme. Sabanieva, who was 
to make the occasion her American de- 
but,. and would have but for the fact 
that she took the place of Delia Rein- 
hardt at the last minute in ‘Butterfly’’ 
in New York last Saturday night, she 
sang with a thoroughly agreeable if 
unpretentious voice, and really looked 
the part of the little sewing girl since 
she is small in size and quite human 
and winsome in her acting. She seemed 
nervous in beginning her first-act aria, 
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and took some liberties with the time, 
but made an increasingly favorable im- 
pression as the evening progressed, sing- 
ing with good color. 


Philadelphia Record.—Curilosity was 
keen as to the quality of the singing an 
acting of the young Greek soprano, Mme 
Sabanieva, coming with a reputation of 
success in Petrograd She has a pet 
sonality that is distinctly pleasing and her 
voice, though perhaps not great, is of 
excellent quality and is well used barring 
a vibrato that may have been due to 
nervousness over her debut here She 
is petite as to stature and is acceptable 
as an actress without being of stellar 
histrionic ability. Her debut may well 
be regarded as highly satisfactory and 
her welcome indicated that she would be 
gladly heard whenever she may be sent 
to this city again 


Philadeiphia Evening Bulletin. — A 
fragile, wistful Mimi, appealing in her 
graceful helplessness, was presented to 
opera goers at the Academy of Musk 
last night, when Thalia Sabanieva, Gre- 
cian soprano, made her Philadelphia de- 
but as a star of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company in Puccini's gaudy opera “La 
Boheme." 

She did a thing most operatic sopranos 
would not. Petite and possessing a 
clear, fresh voice of no great range and, 
seemingly, without notable tones, she 
chose to build upon her heroine's. af- 
fliction 

The result was an artistic success, 
Miss Sabanieva is a well-trained singer 
who seemed at times to overcome nat- 
ural limitations through sheer technical 
skill. She showed a clear comprehen- 
sion of her music. jesides this she is 
an actress of ability 
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A SUNDAY IN PARIS 


By Clarence Lucas 


myself again in Paris after an absence of twenty-four 

years. kverybody knows that much has happened 
since my previous visit to Paris and I will spare my readers 
the mora! reflections and philosophic platitudes usually found 
in the letters of young writers when they make the dis- 
covery that twenty-four years are a long time. I had an 
uncomfortable feeling, nevertheless, that the brilliant future 
I planned for myself when I first went to Paris as a 
student in 1886 had turned out to be a tame and insignificant 
affair after all, I entered the Church of La Madeleine in 
a chastened mood and looked up to the great organ on 
which Saint-Saéns played for so many years, and beside 
which I had sometimes stood when my teacher, Theodore 
Dubois, was the organist of La Madeleine. On Sunday 
afternoon, however, the organ was badly out of tune and 
sounded light and thin after the full and majestic organs 
of London. 

I soon left the church and started to walk to the Berlioz 
statue I had seen unveiled in October, 1886, but had not gone 
very far before I met the pianist, Ninon Romaine, out for 
a stroll in the glorious sunshine, with no other object in 
view than to while away a few hours before dinner. We 
soon decided that riding was more agreeable on a ‘hot 
September afternoon, and we hailed one of the few horse 
drawn open carriages which still remain among the rushing 
motor traffic to remind the visitor of the old Paris which 
has passed away. When we were comfortably seated the 
driver naturally asked us where we wanted to go. I mag- 
nanimously left the solution of that problem to the lady. 
She said she had often wishe@ to visit the east side of 
Paris but would not venture there without ajman, I thereby 
declared myself a knight errant; ready for deeds of dering-do 
in defense of any damsel in distress, and suggested that as 
we were riding in a hearse we might as well proceed to the 
famous cemetery of Pere Lachaise 

lhe driver thereupon awoke his charger by degrees and 
in the course of time we got under way. We discovered at 
the end of the day, however, that the driver and not the 
horse was the charger. Towards the setting of the sun we 
reached the gates of the dreary place to which no one is 
ever anxious to be carried. We had to walk up the long 
hill, leaving our carriage behind us on account of the 
Dantesque law: “All horse abandon, ye who enter here.” 

O! What a sight it is to see those endless mounds and 
monuments of the dead, “each in his narrow cell forever 
laid.” And, believe me, many of those epitaphs lied. They 
spoke of resignation, hope, rest, beatitude in heaven, but 
not one of all the multitude there hidden in the dust and 
darkness went willingly from. the light and laughter, or the 
love and tears of the living world, to the dark and silence 
and terrible repose of the temb. Those stones and crosses 
reach upwards from the ground towards the blue of heaven 
like the outstretched hands of a drowning man seeking air 
while he sinks into the sea. 

There, on our left: lay all that remains of the gentle, 
delicate, soaring poet Allred de Musset—all but his works. 
Thank heaven! They were not placed in that vile hole in 
the ground and weighed down with a block of nerveiess 
stone 

Across the way, a little farther up the mountain of despair 
lies Adelina Patti. What a small theater for such a glorious 
voice! But it is large enough. Silence needs no space, I 
stood a long time by the granite slab upon her resting place 
and called to mind the home of her childhood and her 
schoolhouse in the town of Wakefield, a few miles north 
of New_York City; I saw her again in imagination at 
Covent Garden and the Paris Opera,House; I remembered 
how she looked when Dr. Cummings hung the gold medal 
of the Royal Philharmonic Society around her neck in 
Queens Hall, London; I thought I heard her singing Home, 
Sweet Home again to a vast audience of friends in Albert 
Hall, and I wondered if she found her long home very 
sweet, there on the awful hillside of bones and sepulchres, 
far from the gay west side of Paris where her triumphs 
were 

Rossini’s tomb still bears his name, though the dust and 
ashes of the man have been carried to his native Italy. Old 
Father Time laid the composer low many years ago, but has 
not yet succeeded in sapping the vitality of all Rossini’s 
works. He can wait. The villainous dog is patient. He 
has already made meaningless the praise emblazoned on many 
a tablet in Pere Lachaise. 

Even the once famous Cherubini has lost the ear of the 
public. The sculptor of his monument has made him stand- 
ing with head erect, receiving emoluments and honors from 
a Goddess of Fame. We know that his contemporaries 


QO: Sunday afternoon, September 9, 1923, I found 


considered him important, and thought, no doubt, that the 
name of Cherubini would add a lustre to the renown of 
Pere Lachaise. Fame, however, is a lady of infinite caprice. 
The public which heard the music of Cherubini with awe 
and admiration has passed away on. : 

Five monuments away from Cherubini, stands a simple 
block hearing the name of a delicate young man who 
played the piano in a peculiar way and composed short 
pieces for his favorite instrument, which must have seemed 
as unimportant as they were absurd to Cherubini, the 
great composer of operas and masses, provided the great 
composer and director of the Conservatoire ever heard of 
the obscure piano teacher, Frederic Chopin, 

No Goddess of Fame stands openhanded on the tomb 
of Chopin, dealing rewards and riches. A woman with 
unbraided hair bows her head in silent sorrow over the 
resting place of the composer who best knew how to mingle 
sweets and bitterness, tears and smiles, feminine charm 
and manly strength, melodies that cannot be forgotten, and 
harmonies which never lose their potency. 

While Ninon Romaine and I stood reverently and without 
a word before the grave of the frail mortal on whom 
“death has left only the beautiful,” the bell in the chapel 
tolled the end of another day—another year, another cen- 











tury to some of the sleepers, who awake not when all the 
bells of Paris “ring out the old year and ring in the 
new.” 

We descended to our carriage and drove towards the 
setting sun, leaving behind us the City of the Dead, and 
the poor, mean, dirty streets in the eastern quarter of 
Paris. But the spell of Chopin still remained. 

Ninon Romaine sat down to a modern descendant of 
Chopin’s Pleyel piano in a magnificent room in the Boule- 
vard Malesherbes and played ballades and etudes and im- 
promptus for an: hour; and never did the spirit of the 
composer seem so near to me. 


Edna Thomas a London Headliner 


Vaudeville in London demands “’igh art” and gets it. 
Bernhardt, Pavlowa, Guilbert, the Ballet Russe, Ysaye, and 
a host of other musical notabilities have from time to time 
appeared at the London Coliseum—and now Edna Thomas, 
the gifted American girl, who this summer set all London 
to singing I Got Shoes, and other of her Plantation Songs, 
is filling a special six weeks’ engagement there. The usual 
press enthusiasm followed her opening, some of the com- 
ments being as follows: 

The Times says: “She possesses an excellent voice and, 
without moving a hand or a foot, manages to act every word 
she utters.” The Morning Post: “The. most complete 
novelty for the music hall are the American Negro Spirituals 
which to many must come as something entirely new. Their 
exposition is in the gifted hands of Edna Thomas, who 
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has already captured the London concert-goer with her per- 
fectly artistic interpretations of these strange and beautiful 
ditties.” The Daily Express: “Edna Thomas, the young 
American singer of Plantation Songs, won a victory on the 
music hall stage yesterday when she appeared at the Lon- 
don Coliseum in 1840 crinolines. Her renderings of these 
songs were among the leading concert events of the season. 
Her success yesterday was greater still. She was applauded 
again and again.” The Star: “In a program of general 
excellence at the Coliseum, the greatest success was achieved 
by Miss Edna Thomas, well known on the concert platform. 
She wore an early Victorian gown and her picturesque 
appearance was as dainty as her voice and work.” 


Cecilia Guider in Successful Toledo Recital 


Cecilia Guider, New York soprano, recently gave a_ suc- 
cessful concert in Toledo, O., under the auspices of the 
American Legion and the Silver Star Legion, her program 
being as follows: aria—More Grand in His Lowly Estate, 
from Queen of Sheba, (Gounod); Donna, Vorrei Morir, 
(Tosti); Rimpianto Serenata, by request, (Toselli); Si 
mes vers avaient des ailes ( Hahn) ; aria—Romanza, from 
Cavalleria Rusticana, by request (Mascagni) ; In the Moon- 
light, by request (Haile), Songs My Mother Taught Me 
(Dvorak), The Last Hour, by request (Kramer), ‘lwo 
Little Magpies, by request (John Barnes Wells) ; Irish Folk 
Songs, by request—Danny Boy (F. E. Weatherly), In 
Dublin’s Fair City (arranged by N, C. Page), I Heard You 
Go By (Daniel Wood) and If I Had a Knew (Herbert 
Hughes). Loretta Louy was at the piano. 

In commenting upon her singing, the Toledo News Bee 
said: “Perrysburg is still talking about the brilliant recital 
given by Cecilia Guider there on Sunday evening for the 
American Legion memorial fund. Mme. Guider, a prom- 
inent coloratura soprano from New York, gave a delightful 
program of arias, ballads and folk songs. An effort wiil 
be made to have Mme, Guider return for a future con- 
cert.” 


Fifty Dates for Werrenrath 


Reinald Werrenrath’s managers have just announced fifty 
definite orchestral, oratorio, recital, joint recital, choral and 
festival engagements for him for the 1923-24 season, with 
many others pending. At least two Carnegie Hall recitals 
will be given by the baritone for the dates have already been 
announced, the first one November 11 and the second on 
Lincoln’s Birthday, February 12, 1924. At both of these 
recitals, Mr. Werrenrath will introduce some new songs 
by American and English composers which have not been 
heard before. 

This season’s concerts will take Mr. Werrenrath to the 
Pacific Coast for a long concert tour, and through the 
States of Massachusetts, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Illinois, 
Virginia, New Hampshire, Connecticut, Indiana, New York, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Kansas and Nebraska on shorter 
tours. Five appearances have been signed in two States, 
namely, Massachusetts and Pennsylvania. In the former 
he sang in Pittsfield on September 28 and in Boston he will 
sing December 16, 17, and January 6, and on January 11 he 
will appear in Holyoke, Mass. Other appearances in this 
State, now pending, will be announced shortly. In Penn- 
sylvania, the baritone is singing in Allentown on February 4, 
February 7 in Sharon, February 9 in State College, February 
28 in Harrisburg, and March 27 in Lock Haven. 


American Orchestral Society Registering 
Students 


The American Orchestral Society is now registering stu- 
dents for the courses in orchestral training for the coming 
season, which will open on October 15. 

The regular rehearsals of the orchestra will be held on 
Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays, from three to five-thirty 
P. M., at the Liederkranz Club, 111 East 58th Street. 

Rehearsals of the reserve orchestra will be on Tuesdays 
and Thursdays from five to seven P. M., at Lyceum Hall, 
205 East 42nd Street. : 

Students wishing to enter for this advanced training may 
apply at the office of the Society, 541 Madison Avenue, for 
appointments for entrance examinations. 


Sigmund Herzog Resumes Teaching 


Sigmund Herzog returned from Lake Placid and resumed 
teaching at his New York studios on September 24. 
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INTENSIVE VIOLIN CULTURE IN TROPICAL HEAT 
By Victor Kiizdé 








If any one has the least doubt as to the seriousness and 
earnestness with which violin culture is pursued in the 
United States, just let him spend the months of June, July 
and August in Chicago. The abundant enrollment of stu- 
dents in the various music schools and colleges (of which 
the city boasts) offers interesting ground for investigation 
and furnishes simple proof. The astonishing magnitude of 
the culture, however, can only be realized by those who are 
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thoroughly familiar with the patronage of the violin classes 
vf those institutions. Having been affiliated for several 
seasons with the Chicago Musical College, as violin teacher 
for the special summer course, I have had splendid oppor- 
tunity for making copious observations. At the same time, 
I enjoyed the exceptional privilege of being present at all 
the lessons given by Pref, Auer during the short term of 
his stay in the “city of \vinds.” This indeed has been my 
good fortune ever since the master makes his annual pil- 
grimages to the college. I believe there is no better way of 
giving adequate description of the remarkable conditions 
existing in the Western violin world, than to begin with a 
brief account of how Prof. Auer conducts his classes. 

A most impressive sight is presented at the lessons given 
by the master. Picture a large number of auditors (a score 
or more besides the regular pupils), seated all around the 
room awaiting impatiently the appearance of the world’s 
most eminent violin pedagogue. During the lesson they hang 
on every word he utters; all remarks and criticisms are 
eagerly devoured, profuse notes are taken and numerous 
questions are asked after each daily session. All carry 
under their arms the master’s now celebrated book, entitled 
Violin Playing As I Teach It. These absorbed "devotees 
are mostly teachers of both sexes, some of them gray-haired, 
and, be it said to their credit, none of them considers him- 
self (or herself) too old to learn. They cheerfully spend 
their hard-earned dollars to gain wisdom, stock up their 
warehouse of knowledge, and enlarge the horizon of their 
violinistic vision. A brave and noble body of violin mis- 
sionaries are these teachers. 

I had chats with all of them. The report of a flourishing 
state of violin culture, in and around their home-towns, was 
uniform. It was not unusual for most of them to give 
from fifty to seventy-five lessons per week, and a few 
of them gave as many as eighty. These figures, will ap- 
pear all the more astonishing when we consider that the 
reports come principally from obscure towns, situated in 
the remotest corners of the United States. We don’t need 
to speak of violin activities in large cities, for everybody 
interested in the subject is familiar with the extent of the 

popularity of the instrument. Public schools take the lead 
in giving instruction on a wholesale plan.- Large classes are 
organized and maintained by the Board of Education every- 
where. The Chicago Musical College has almost a dozen 
violin teachers on its regular staff, and even these all-the- 
year-round hard-working people had no respite during the 
sweltering “dog-days.” Pupils swarmed in their classrooms 
like busy bees in a hive. Violin teachers of all other Chicago 
music schools (so I have been informed on reliable author- 
ity), were working overtime too. And all this is going on, 
mind you, in a city where the intensity of the heat is over- 

wering. Chicago in midsummer is a baker’s oven at white 
ay Lake breezes offer relief at rare intervals only. 

Could anything.then, speak louder in proof of the mar- 
velous love and appreciation that has developed in_recent 
years for violin playing in the United States? The in- 
tensive pursuit of the study under such discouraging climatic 
conditions is a glorious testimony to the country’s progress 
in favor of the subject, nor is there need to strengthen 
further my argument, yet I would like to speak of a violin 
innovation introduced at the convention’ of the Minnesota 
State Music Teachers’ Association, held at St. Paul. 

The unprecedented event was the engagement of Prof. 
Auer to give exhibition lessons during an afternoon session 
before the whole body of teachers. What a wonderful idea! 
How inspired and inspiring! When the master stepped upon 
the stage of the university auditorum he was given an over- 
whelming ovation by the assembled five or six hundred 
teachers, who formed his audience. He delivered a short 
address, and then took his seat in a comfortable armchair, 
to proceed with the four lessons assigned him. Without 
formality or ceremony, just as though he was at home in 


his private studio, he or instruction to the selected four, 
who were to him perfectly strange students. This event, 
by the way, should mark a gala day in the musical history 
of the country, because of its special importance in violin 
culture, and the novelty of the scheme. 

In conducting the lesson, Prof. Auer listened intently, 
but waited till the very end of the selection before he would 
make any criticism, offer any suggestion or give remedies 
for the elimination of faults. As a magnificent climax to 
each lesson, he took his own violin and played entire sections 
of the piece, demonstrating the intentions of the composer, 
and giving an illuminating idea of the content and meaning 
of the work. His oral explanations were thus supplemented 
by an effective illustration. 

An amusing incident occurred while the master was dem- 
onstrating a part of Vieuxtemps’ major concerto. In 
an otherwise absolutely flawless performance, he made a 
single minor technical slip. With a merry twinkle in his 
eye—without stopping—he remarked in a loud tone of 
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voice: “My intention was good, but the result bad.” This 
provoked great hilarity, destroyed all tension, and served 
as a welcome diversion from the solemnity of the occasion. 
Many questions were asked and answered at the close of the 
memorable afternoon. 

This sketch would be incomplete without giving due 
credit to Mme. Lota Mundy, the originator and promoter 
of this novel scheme. She was also one of the fortunate 
four who received a lesson from the master upon the 
occasion. Her rendition of the entire Conus Concerto was 
highly artistic and brilliant, in fact, a great surprise to the 
master who was much ple ased and quite lavish in his eulogies. 
Praises from his lips are always treasured like the sacred 
words of a prophet. Violin culture has received a tremen 
dous impetus—is really quite “the vogue”—since Prof. Auer 
is with us, and also through the presence, and brilliant ap- 
pearances of his numerous star-pupils. Our country, in 
development pertaining to violin matters, is no more a land 
with a “promising future” but one that rejoices in an opulent 
present. Violin standards are nowhere as high, nor is violin 
playing appreciated and rewarded so richly, as in “our 
own dear United States of America.” 


Novelties at Jacobsen Recital 


Sascha Jacobsen, the violinist, will introduce some novelties 
in his Carnegie Hall program on October 27. 
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FELIX FOX SCHOOL REOPENS 
WITH HEAVY ENROLLMENT IN BOSTON 


Individual Attention Given Every Pupil—General Supervision by Mr. Fox—Assemblies an Important Factor—An 
Admirable Faculty—Other News 


Joston, September 30.—The beautiful home of the Felix 
Fox School of Pianoforte Playing on Marlborough Street, 
in this city, hummed with activity again during the past 
week, the enrollment for the school year 1923-24 setting a 
new record for this widely known institution. 

The popularity of this school may be attributed to a 
number of causes. Mr. Fox himself has long been recog- 
nized as the leading American exponent of the teaching art 
of Isidor Philipp, the eminent virtuoso and professor at 
the Conservatoire National de Musique in Paris. After 
winning the Helbig prize at the Royal Conservatory of 
Music at Leipsic, he studied several years with Philipp in 
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Paris and acquired a thorough mastery of pianistic resources 
from his French master, Returning to this country, he 
soon acquired an excellent reputation as a pianist in the 
capacity of soloist with symphony orchestras, recitalist of 
uncommon abilities both as program maker and executant, 
and as an ensemble artist in concerts of chamber music. 
All this is an important factor in Mr. Fox's work as a vir- 
tuoso, and is also an invaluable part of his equipment for 
the difficult task of developing the individual element in the 
personality of the pianoforte pupil. 

The Felix Fox School of Pianoforte Playing (formerly 
the Fox-Buonamici School) provides a means by which a 
thorough musical education may be obtained under ideal con- 
ditions. Long experience has proved that music cannot be 
taught by inflexible rule, and in many instances the routine 
of class work in pianoforte study has a dulling effect on a 
truly musical nature. Realizing this, Felix Fox and the late 
Carlo Buonamici, in 1908, established the Fox-Buonamici 
School of Pianoforte Playing to develop the individuality 
of the pupil by a close association between the teacher and 
pupil. 

INDIVIDUAL ATTENTION. 

The original idea has been developed and_ persistently 
maintained. The pupil is treated individually; his capabili- 
ties and musical sense are studied and the plan of his in- 
struction thoroughly outlined and followed. In short, the 
pupil is the primary consideration—not the method—and, in 
addition, the pupil obtains all the advantages of a musical 
education in a school that can offer every branch of music 
essential to pianoforte playing. The pupil’s progress is in- 
dependent of the general rate of advancement because the 
pianoforte instruction is entirely private and, therefore, 
conditioned solely on his own efferts and ability. Each 
pupil, irrespective of grade or instructor, is heard at regular 
intervals by the director. 

ASSEMBLIES. 

Twice each month an assembly is held, under the per- 
sonal charge of the director. At these assemblies each 
pupil is expected to play, at least once each term, a com- 
position with which he is familiar, selected by the teacher, 
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the playing sumetimes being competitive. Thus, before a 
small group of sympathetic hearers, the student is given 
his first practice in playing before others. This has proven 
a most effective cure for self-consciousness, the great hind- 
rance to public playing. It also serves as a preparation 
for later performances in pupils’ concerts, to which the 
public is admitted. 
CurricULUM. 


The school aims, primarily, at pianoforte playing, but all 
sides of the art are thoroughly presented, there being 
classes for the study of harmony, theory, counterpoint, 
sight-playing, solfeggio, etc. The outlines of musical hi- 
tory, music notation, and similar subjects are taught to 
facilitate the pianoforte study of the student; these classes 
are for those pupils needing particular attention in_ this 
direction. The course in theory-of music and musical form, 
dealing with acoustics, rhythms, groupings, embellishments, 
musical form, dance form, sonata, fugue, etc., is designed 
for those especially interested and for students who need 
theoretical work in connection with their pianoforte study. 

There is no specified time for the completion of the so- 
called pianoforte course, the rate of progress being governed 
entirely by the pupil’s natural ability and endeavor. Cer- 
tain prescribed work must be covered in each grade, em- 
bracing a required amount of indispensable technical work 
and pieces most suited to the pupil’s needs. This work 
must be accomplished before he can be admitted to more 
advanced standing, although at all times the emphasis is 
placed upon quality rather than quantity. 

In the intermediate grade, while no set examination is 
imposed, the assemblies, in which all pupils participate, un- 
less excused by valid reasons, serve as a preparation for a 
final test before examiners, passing of which admits to 
higher standing. This test is given upon the teacher’s rec- 
ommendation and the records of past work. 


DiIpLoMASs. 


A teacher’s diploma is granted only to those who have 
done the required pianoforte work, together with a course 
in harmony and theory. For a soloist’s diploma, the credit- 
able performance of a public recital is necessary. A special 
certificate, showing the amount of work done, can be ob- 
tained by those not able to complete the prescribed course. 
Applicants who have had previous instruction in pianoforte 
and do not desire a full course may register at any time 
and will be assigned to the grade to which their ability 
entitles them. Pupils may enter at any time, and are 
admitted to the grade for which they qualify, being then 
classed as elementary, intermediate or advanced students. 

Tue Facutty. 

The faculty is composed entirely of teachers with whose 
ability and experience the director is personally familiar— 
in fact, pianists who have studied either with Mr. Fox or 
Mr. Buonamici. The teaching staff, besides Mr. Fox, in- 
cludes Marion Fox, Mary Shaw Swain, Ruth Lavers, Sara 
L. Collins, Ernest Bray, Harrison Potter and Harris S. 
Shaw. Mr. Swain is widely and favorable known as an 
accompanist, while Mr. Potter has been the recipient of 
warm critical praise for his uncommon abilities as a con- 
cert pianist. 


N. E. Conservatory Wetcomes New StupeENtTs. 


With a meeting in Jordan Hall to welcome new and re- 
turning students the New England Conservatory of Music 
opened its first semester of 1923-24 on Thursday morning, 
September 20. Director George W. Chadwick and Ralph L. 
Flanders, general manager, made brief addresses tendering 
their help and advice in solving the students’ problems, and 
Wallace Goodrich, dean of the faculty, made a plea to the 
young people to take advantage of the opportunities afforded 
not only by the music school and the music life of Boston 
but by the art museums, the public library and other insti- 
tutions. 

Each student registering at the Conservatory for the 
current semester has received a circular giving information 
regarding registration, appointments for lessons and other 
similar topics, together with brief suggestions as to con- 
duct and various advantages which should not be neglected. 


Co-Eds to Take Part in Cincinnati 
Conservatory Activities 

One of the gratifying prospects in this year’s work at 
the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music is the part to be taken 
by the co-eds in the activities of the school. The number of 
male students has been on the constant increase, and this 
year’s quota far exceeds that of last year when more than 
sixty men registered from other parts of the country. This 
insures a male chorus and other activities in which men of 
the school will share, particularly in the affairs of Phi Mu 
Alpha, the Sinfonia Fraternity, whose influence for Amer- 
ican music and musicians is being felt in every large uni- 
versity and conservatory in the country. 





New Tas Bookings 


_ Added to bookings for Helen Teschner Tas for the com- 
ing season are recitals in Portland and Bangor, Me., early 
in March. Mme. Tas will be presented in Portland by 
George Peddie of the Evening Express, and in Bangor by 
the Keynee Club of which F. G. Stetson is president. 
The violinist returned to America via the Holland-American 
S. S. Rotterdam on September 21. 
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FOREIGN NEWS IN BRIEF 








ReinekR Brincinc Two “First Times ANYWHERE” TO 
CINCINNATI. 
Bologna, September 8.—Fritz Reiner, conductor of the 
Cincinnati Orehestra, has just arranged ‘with Ottorino 
Respighi, composer of the Fontane di Roma, and arranger 
of the suite of old Italian airs for orchestra which has 
already become popular with symphony audiences, for the 
first performance anywhere of a new orchestral suite based 





COMPOSER AND CONDUCTOR. 
Ottorino Respighi (standing) visiting Fritz Reiner at his 
villa in Pontecchio to arrange for the performance of a new 


work in Cincinnati, The lady is Mme. Respighi, profession- 

ally known as Hlsa Sangiovanni Olivieri, composer and 

singer. The dogs, Argo and Rolli, are members of the 
Reiner family, about to emigrate to America. 


on sixteenth and seventeenth century airs and dances by 
Italian lutenists. Mr. Reiner has also accepted for first 
performance anywhere an orchestral poem entitled Scenes 
from Childhood, by Jan Brandts-Buys, the composer of Die 
Schneider von Schénau, successfully produced at the Dres- 
den Opera, and other operatic works. Both the Respighi 
and Brandts-Buys works will be heard this season in Cin- 
cinnati. ne Si 


Ricuarp Lert TAKES KLerper’s PLACE AT MANNHEIM. 

Mannheim, September 15.—Richard Lert, first conductor 
of the Hannover Opera, has been elected to fill the vacancy 
in the Mannheim Opera caused by the resignation of Erich 
Kleiber, new general musical director of the Berlin 
Staatsoper. . A. Q: 

A “REACTIONARY” FESTIVAL IN SALZBURG. 

Vienna, September 7.—Following the Salzburg Festival 
of the International Society for Contemporary Music, a 
coterie of Vienna musicians and composers, centering around 


GUTTMAN 


**Singer of Quaint Folk Songs’”’ 
New This Season! 
“From Mother Goose to Shakespeare” 
A Recital for Children in Costume 
Mgt. Ernest Briggs, Inc., 1400 Broadway, New York. 
Stieff Piano. 
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Dr. Julius Korngold, critic, and his son, Erich, coniposer, 
gave a second affair called a Festival of Contemporary Music 
by Austrian composers. re the composers represented 
were Korngold himself, Zemlinsky, Marx, Gal, Grosz, 
Schreker, Schonberg, Kornauth, Kienzl, Bittner and even 
Richard Strauss—though Richard is a “guter Bayer” and 
no Austrian. P. B. 


Concress oF MusicaL Scientists ABANDONED. 

Leipsic, September 13—The first congress of musical 
scientists of the Deutsche Musikgesellschaft, scheduled for 
Leipsic, October 15-20, has had to be abandoned, since it 
was feared that the high cost of living, train-fare, etc., 
would prevent the attendance of many prominent members. 
It is hoped that the congress can be held in the spring of 
1924 on an international basis. Dr, A. 


FiInanciAL Dirricutties Break Ure Two GerMANn 
ORCHESTRAS. 

Dresden, September 12.—The Dresden Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, founded eight years ago by Edward Lindner, has 
been forced to suspend activities, owing to the terrific plunge 
of the mark. The same fate has befallen the Leipsic Sym- 
phony Orchestra, of which Emil Bohnke was conductor. 

M. U. 





Pacific Coast Tour for Westminster Choir 


The Dayton Westminster Choir of Dayton, Ohio, will 
make an extensive concert tour under the management of 
M. H. Hanson in January and February, 1924. This or- 
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ganization of fifty young men and women, who sing a 
cappella and from memory only, is under the direction of 
John Finley Williamson and will travel through lowa, 
Missouri, Oklahoma, Texas and California, The choir sang 
in Pennsylvania, Michigan and Ohio last November, and 
the critics in Pittsburgh, Detroit, Grand Rapids, Cleveland, 
and other mid-western cities, were loud in their praise of 
the Dayton Westminster Choir whose successful endeavor, 
they say, is the most promising awakening of real musical 
life in our country today. 

Mr. Williamson has proved himself to be an immensely 
talented conductor, He believes that choral music should 
be made to serve as an inspiration to the congregation and 
the minister and that it has an important place in the life 
of the church and the nation. Their programs are not 
simple ones for they include numerous eight part composi 
i Besides the classical masters Bach and Mendelssohn, 


tions. 
the Russian Gretchaninoff and some modern English com 
posers, Mr. Williamson strongly features the works of 


Americans today. Choral works by .R. Nathaniel Dett, 
Clarence Dickinson, Peter C, Lutkin and Philip James have 
been programmed. The Westminster Choir leader says that 
they stand up with the best choral music contemporary 
European composers have produced. The appearance of 
the choir on the Pacific Coast should certainly create re 
newed interest in choral singing in churches. 


Richard Hall to Open Little Rock Series 


Richard Hale has been engaged to open the series of the 
Little Rock Choral Society in recital on November 27. 
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THREE RECITALS IN 


"Z7 NEW YORK LAST SEASON 


A AND THE CRITICS SAID: 


February 4th 


“It was a joy to hear such fine singing and such 
exquisite interpretations with diction that was fault- 
less."—N. Y. Journal. 

“George Reimherr again introduced an_ unhack- 
neyed program at the National Theatre last night. 
He is always an interesting singer and excels in the 
field of interpretation.”—N. Y. Evening W orld, 


“He is an exceptionally fine artist, and his program 
again showed him to be a very interesting and intelli 
gent vocalist."-—N. Y. Times. 


“Mr. Reimherr has a manly, straightforward man- 
ner of singing, and in his Russian group he brought 
all shades of emotion to the fore.” Y. Evening 


Mail. 


March 25th 


“Mr. Reimherr would hynotize the most tired play- 
goers by the dulcet quality of his tones. If his name 
were only Serge Stephanovitch, he might be a sen- 
sation in almost any line. 

“The Russian program was interesting and it was 
excellently sung. But there are too few such voices 
and personalities at large to limit them to three or 
four New York recitals in a year. Mr. Reimherr 
deserves a bigger audience than any concert hall can 
give him.”—N. Y. Evening Mail. 


April 


“German Lieder in the hands of such an interpreter 
as George Reimherr become things transformed. Mr. 
Reimherr has, in addition to stage presence and im- 
peccable diction, the joy of singing excel- 
lent interpretative art.”"—N. Y. World. 

“Mr. Reimherr gives evidence of constant progress. 
He is a diligent student and his programs are indi- 
cations of his musical taste and sincerity. He sings 
in a simple, convincing manner, his phrasing is intelli- 

ently planned and his diction always an asset.” 
V7 Y. Evening World. 

“It would be a pity for the concert stage to lose 
George Reimherr, yet the conviction grows he should 
be consecrated to a larger audience.”"—N. Y. Evening 
Mail. 


Concert Direction EVELYN HOPPER 


an admirable interpreter of 


“George Reimherr, 
i at 


songs, gave a recital of Russian music last night 
the National Theatre.”—N. Y. Globe 
| 


“Mr. Reimherr, whose voice we have often had 
occasion to laud, nicely caught the spirit and flavor 
of the folk tunes. He gave them an appealing touch 
and his diction was excellent."—-NV. Y. Evening 


World. 


“Mr. Reimherr is an expert in English diction and 
a very talented interpreter.”—N Telegram 


29th 


“In phrasing, in enunciation, in the matter of style, 
Mr. Reimherr’s singing leaves little to be desired 
He sings with brains as well as with voice. A large 
audience heard and enjoyed his program.”—N. Y 
Telegram, 

“The gifted tenor gave a program of German 
Lieder, his delivery of which was markéd by keen 
intelligence and particularly commendable diction. A 
large audience was present.”—N. Y. Globe. 


vocal skill and added 


“He sang with admirable 
The audience filled 


many encores to the printed list. 
the theatre."—N. Y. Herald. 


Aeolian Hall, N. Y. C. 
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MUSIC AND PUBLIC EDUCATION 


By GEORGE H. GARTLAN 
Director of Musie in the Public Schools of New York City 





THE REPRODUCING PIANO AS AN ASSET 


Its Value in Accompanying in the Teaching of Music Appreciation 


The piano is essentially the school instrument, largely 
because of the natural adaptability to all school needs. It 
functions in the kindergarten, in the assembly, in the music 
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room, and in recreational activities. It is to be regretted, 
however, that an accomplished pianist is not always avail- 
able for accompanying purposes, and in many cases school 
systems have had to depend on pupils to serve as accom- 
panists, in some instances a severe handicap. There are 
few children who are sufficiently talented to serve this need 
successfully. In one of the larger school systems, special 
licenses are provided for this purpose. Lae 

In past years a great deal of music appreciation was 
taught with the aid of the phonograph, and while this has 
served its purpose to a certain extent, the phonograph can 
not do all that is required. A great deal of music apprecia- 
tion is taught by means of the piano, but a great deal must 
be left undone because of the inability of school pianists 
to perform the more difficult music. It is in this particular 
that the progress in the development of the reproducing 
piano is important to the schools. The excellent recordings 
made by the leading companies have made it possible -for 
yupils of both high and elementary schools to enjoy at first 
out the exact reproduction of the artists—a privilege which 
would ordinarily be denied to the great majority. 

Tue Art or ACCOMPANYING. 

In addition to the value of the reproducing piano as an 
aid to the teaching of music appreciation, there is still 
another phase of the work which is of extreme importance, 
namely, that of using the reproducing instrument as a model 
for accompanying. Community songs have been more or 
less standardized, but the interpretations by different pianists 
have varied so, as to rhythm, tempo, etc., that it is confusing 
to the community leader. One of the large companies is 
preparing a series of accompaniments of community songs 
which will be available, both for school and home use. 
The object of these records is to give to the schools a 
correct accompaniment of the songs that we have grown 
to recognize as standard. The average supervisor will wel- 
come an innovation of this kind, because it will make the 
conducting of assembly singing a simpler proposition. Once 
the reproducing roll is completed there will not be a possi- 
bility of mistakes, nor will there be a misunderstanding 
between the accompanist and the director. The pupils in 
singing these songs with the aid of the reproducing piano 
will become accustomed to the style of accompanying, and 
there will be perfect articulation between the singing and 
the accompanying. 

Tue Ai IN APPRECIATION. 

A careful review of the standardized list of selections in 
music appreciation courses clearly shows that with very 
few exceptions all the music can be played on the piano, 
even to the piano arrangements of the symphonies. Here 
we get musically artistic interpretations of the masters’ 
works without any musical responsibility being placed on 
the teacher. % . : 

There are some people, however, who still believe that it 
is more advantageous to teach such music through means 
of the old-fashioned pianola type, that is, having a me- 
chanical roll which may be interpreted by the individual in 
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terms of rhythm, dynamics, etc., according to the tempera- 
ment of the teacher. This is not strictly in accord 
ood judgment or musical test, but can serve the purpose 
to a certain degree. 

— - ScHoon HANDICAPS. a sa! 

It is indeed unfortunate that the cost of the fine repro- 
ducing pianos is so great that school systems have not been 
able to order these pianos in sufficient quantity to give a 
real test as to their value. It is optimistically believed that 
with each succeeding year school boards’ throughout the 
country will recognize the value of these instruments and 
make every effort to supply the high school auditorium with 
one. It is perhaps here more than in the elementary school 
that the better service could be rendered, but it must not 
be forgotten that the majority of children never go to high 
school, and for that reason it is hoped that Pe uocted 
of thisekind will be purchased for the junior school 
as well as.the senior high school. The leading supervisors 
of musie are unanimous in the opinion that the reproducing 
piano should. be part of the musical equipment: of every 
high school building. A great deal of publicity Has Wee 
given to the orchestra class in the public schools.. While 
these classes are fine things in themselves; it must not™be 
forgotten” that they reach butya very small’ part of the 
school population and the great majority are left without 
proper instruction musically. It is this majority that the 
reproducing piano can serve, -.« 

Piano music has nevér énjoyed the popularity which it 
justly merits. . Classieal music, so called, is spurned be- 
cause of ignorancé.on. the part of the majority. Many have 
a prejudice against things which they do not know or under- 
stand, and there is no. reason in the world why classical 
music shoyld not be popularized through education. 

Tue Future. 

It is toward a more brilliant musical horizon that the 
average music supervisor looks. Advanced thought in 
education clearly teaches us that music has a real place in 
school life, and that its value is enhanced by articulation 
with the rest of the school system. It is all very well to 
have elective music classes for specialized study in music 
subject, but the important thing is that both teachers and 
pupils shall realize that the mission of music is not specialized 
instruction, but it is that general culture which improves 
the mind through a_ more intimate associatien. with the 
artistic and sensitive mode of living. 2 

The reproducing piano will do more than any single agent 
to popularize concért playing, but at the same time there 
is an obligation on the part of the pianist to play programs 
which can be understood by the average concert-goer. In 
the past there has been a tendency to play music, more or 
less modern in its character, which tended to demonstrate 
the technic of the performer, rather than to teach the beauty 
of the music itself, The reproducing piano can do all this 
and more, ‘ 


oR 


Von Klenner Chautauqua and Opera Matters 


Full of exuberance and vitality, Baroness Katharine Evans 
von Klenner returned to New York following a fine sea- 
son at Point Chautauqua. September 5 she was invited 
to give a radio talk in Buffalo at the Hotel Stattler; Sep- 
tember 7 she gave a talk at Franklinville; earlier in the 
month she talked for the American Art Club, Buffalo, all 
these affairs having as their subject opera in English for 
the masses. Her season opens most auspiciously, and 
Elizabeth Kefer, her pupil, will this year be her assistant. 

September 25 the National Opera Club Choral resumed 
rehearsals under the new musical. director, Carl Fiqué. 
Members are cordially requested to join the choral, and to 
procure new members. Those wishing to join are urged 
to communicate with the musical director, Carl Fiqué, 128 
DeKalb Avenue, Brooklyn. Rehearsals will be held every 
Tuesday evening at 8.15 promptly at 807 Carnegie Hall. The 
choral will sing at the four evening meetings of the club, 
November 22, December 28, January 24 and March 27, also 
at some of the matinees, beside giving an annual concert. 
Mr. Fiqué expects the co-operation of all members, and 
hopes for a largely increased membership, in order to make 
the choral one of the features of the National Opera Club’s 
activities. The first meeting of the National Opera Club 
occurs. Thursday, October 11, when the operalog, Toten 
Augen (d’Albert), will be the subject, two special soloists 
being Josephine Kirpal and Elsa Letting. This work is to 
be done by the German Company, so the von Klenner Club 
is blazing the way. 


Sousa to Play at Madison Square Garden 


The National Navy Club, of New York, under whose 

auspices Lieut. Com. John Philip Sousa will give his annual 
concert in Madison Square Garden on Sunday, night, Octo- 
ber 7, has just announced that Mecca Temple, the New York 
organization of the Nobles of the Mystic Shrine, has volun- 
teered to send its band to Madison Square Garden for the 
first New York rendition of the new Sousa march, Nobles 
of the Mystic Shrine, which will be one of Sousa’s rogram 
numbers here. Nobles of the Mystic Shrine is dedicated to 
members of the order throughout the United States, and 
was played for the -first time in Washington, D, C., in 
June during the annual Shrine convention by a massed 
band of 6,000 pieces, composed of Shrine bands from every 
section of America, and directed by the “March King.” 
The Mecca Temple band took part in that ceremony. 
_ Nobles of the Mystic Shrine has been accorded a recep- 
tion which rivals that of any of Sousa’s mést popular num- 
bers. It has been recorded. for the talking machines and 
the sale has equaled that of any of the Sousa records except 
Stars and Stripes Forever and Semper Fidelis. The pro- 
ceeds from the Sousa concert will be for the new club 
house to be built below Fortieth Street on Park Avenue. 
The work of clearing the site is now under way. 





Van Emden’s New Successes 


_ A cablegram from Holland, where Harriet Van Emden 
is singing since her recent departure from New York, an- 
nounces that this remarkable young singer has achieved 
new artistic honors in the land of her forebears. Her 
plans, at the time of her departure, were to return to the 
United States during the holidays and remain for an Amer- 
ican concert tour, long deferred: However; her foreign 
engagements have been so numerous, owing to her suc- 
cess, that it may be impossible for her to hold to this sched- 
ule, in which event she will defer her American engage- 
ments until next fall. : an 
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Fred Patton at Town Hall October 18 


Fred Patton, 2 remarkably successful baritone, already 
has been booked for numerous engagements during the 
1923-24 season. Among the cities for which concerts and 
recitals have been ore. are the following: Manchester, 
oer ; Washington, D. Holyoke, Mass.; Birmingham, 

; Holidaysburg, Pa.; eee N. J, and Hartford, 
pe The baritone also will have two appearances with 
the New York Symphony Orchestra, under the baton of 
Walter Damrosch. 

Although Mr. Patton has appeared many times in New 
York as soloist with the New York Oratorio Society, 
Schola Cantorum, New York Symphony Orchestra, Phila- 
delphia Orchestra at Carnegie Hall, Mendelssohn Glee Club, 
St. Cecilia Club, Beethoven Society, Beethoven Association, 
at the Stadium, Mozart Club, Columbia University, New 





Floyd Photo. 
FRED PATTON, 
baritone. 


York University and Union Theological Seminary, he will 
give his first recital in the metropolis at Town Hall on 
Thursday evening, October 18. Knowing Mr. Patton’s popu- 
larity as a concert artist, it is not surprising that people 
within a radius of one hundred miles of New York are 
purchasing tickets for his forthcoming recital. Ten tickets 
have already been sold to New Haven, Conn., music lovers. 
Mr. Patton has chosen the following interesting program for 
his recital: Recit—Be Comforted (Handel) ; Aria—The Lord 
Worketh Wonders, from Judas Maccabeus (Handel), The 
Wanderer (Schubert); I Am a Roamer Bold (Son and 
Stranger) (Mendelssohn) ; Aria—Per Questa Bella Mano 
(Mozart); Widmung (Dedication) by Schumann; Ein 
Schwan (A Swan) by Grieg; Warum? (Why?) by Tschai- 
kowsky; Der Asra (The Asra) by Rubinstein; Der Prophet 
(The Prophet) by Rimsky-Korsakoff ; Minnelied (Love 
Song), Verrath (Treachery), Standchen (Serenade), Wenn 
ich mit Menschen (Tho I speak with the tongues of men), 
by Brahms; The Sea, by MacDowell; Charming Chloe, by 
German; A Sailor Sings (MS.), by Farley; Jester Song, 
by —a Bantock; Egyptian War Song, by Henry 
fadley. 


Zimbalist Recital, October 7 


After an absence of two years from New York concert 
halls, Efrem Zimbalist, violinist, will give his first recital 
here in Carnegie Hall on Sunday afternoon, October 7. 
This will also be his first concert in this country under the 
management of S. Hurok, Inc., which firm has booked him 
for his most extensive concert tour to follow. He made a 
tour of the Orient last year under the Hurok-Strok direc- 
tion. In his recital next Sunday his program will include 
the Bach-Kreisler prelude, Carl Goldmark’s concerto, Max 
Reger’s adagio and vivace, the Havanaise by Saint-Saés, 
Zimbalist’s fantasy on Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Le Coq d’Or, 
and Sarasate suite of three numbers, Introduction and 
Tarantelle, Spanish Dance and Zigeunerweisen. 


Nikola Zan Reopens Studio 


Nikola Zan has returned after an enjoyable vacation and 
has resumed his fall classes at his studio, at 168 West 58th 
street. He has four pupils who will make their debuts this 
winter in forthcoming musical comedy productions, and 
several of his other advanced pupils will be heard in recital. 
Mr. Zan has been unusually successful with advanced 
students, many of them continuing their special work during 
the summer while he was at Lake George. Mr. Zan is an 
operatic baritone and had many years’ experience in various 
opera houses in Italy and was for four years at Prague. 


Lamond Returns to America 


Lamond, the internationally known pianist, arrived in 
America on September 29, on the S.S. Belgenland. This is 
Lamond’s second American tour and his time will be very 
heavily occupied with master classes, recitals and orchestral 
engagements. Just before sailing he gave recitals in Mu- 
nich, September 5; 10, Leipsic; 13, Berlin, and 14, Ham- 
burg. During the coming season he will give three New 
. .York recitals, the first one being on November 2 in Aeolian 
Hall, when he will play an all-Beethoven program. 


Katharine Goodson Arrives for American Tour 


The Majestic brought to these shores on Tuesday, Sep- 
tember 18, Katharine Goodson, noted English pianist, who 
has not been heard in this country for six years. Miss 
Goodson’s first appearance was at. the Chamber Music 
Festival given under the patronage of Mrs. F. S. Coolidge 
at Pittsfield, Mass. On October 23, Miss Goodson makes 
her first New York appearance at Aeolian Hall. 


Clair Eugenia Smith in Earthquake 


Clair Eugenia Smith, the mezzo soprano, was one of the 
Americans in Japan at the time of the earthquake. The 
Musicat Courter has just learned that although she and 
her party had a narrow escape, they are all safe. Miss 
Smith left New York some time ago for a trip around the 
world. 
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Metropolitan Opera Company 


(Re-engaged 6th Season) 


The New Wilmington (Pa.) News, June 6, 1923:— 
“Mary Mellish, the soloist, was a delight. Such facility, 
such ease, and such richness of voice are heard but seldom, 
and she thrilled the audience. She displayed a thorough 
musicianship and has a personality and grace which won 
the affection of her audience.” 


Mt. Carmel (Pa.) Item, April 3, 1923:—‘Mary Mellish 
possesses a charming personality and is blessed with a 
voice of engaging freshness, beautiful quality and expres- 
siveness. Her singing was greatly appreciated and she 
was recalled several times.” 


Elizabeth (N. J.) Times, June 11, 1923: (Joint Recital 
with Paul Althouse and Arthur Middleton) — “Miss 
Mellish sang Micaela’s aria from Carmen, Bizet. The 
singer’s voice was remarkably clear and well-placed. Her 
low register was equally as well developed as her highest 
notes. 

The second part of the program, sung in English, was 
particularly appreciated and the artists were called back 
many times to acknowledge the warm reception. Miss 
Mellish sang Strauss’ Serenade and Fairy Pipers, Brewer, 
with exquisite charm. Her head tones were well executed. 
Songs My Mother Taught Me, Dvorak, was equally well 
done. 

The biggest triumph achieved during the evening was 
the last number, a trio from Faust, sung in English by the 
Metropolitan luminaries. The effect of the three voices 
was mighty. Miss Mellish was at her best in this number. 


Management: HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 
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Where are the operas of yesteryear? Look at the 
repertory of the Metropolitan, Chicago and San 
Carlo opera companies, 


A Chicago manager, who has just returned from 
Oklahoma, reports that in several towns in that 
State local managers refused to sign up artists unless 
they were endorsed by the Ku Klux Klan, and as a 
matter of fact, the contract had to be O. K.’d by 
the local Klan organization. 

a Sn 

Not the highest priced, but probably the highest 
opera in Europe, was the recent short season of 
Madame Butterfly, presented by an enterprising 
Italian impresario at Cortina d’Ampezzo, 3500 feet 
or so up in the air, in the Italian Tyrol, though not 
so many years ago it was the Austrian Tyrol, Cor- 
tina d'Ampezzo, however, did not show proper 
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appreciation of Puccini, so the season stopped after 
the third performance. Possibly the tenor was the 


hoodoo, 


ss i ce 

Of course the moment Greece and Italy and Eng- 

land and France begin to get into harmony, Germany 

starts to blow discordant tones again. That Euro- 
pean concert seems bént on being ultra modern. 


Mary Garden opened at Lowell, Mass., on Monday 
evening of this week the colossal task of singing 
forty-seven concerts in twelve weeks, practically 
four each week. She was enthusiastically received 
at Lowell, 


—_—- ©— . ; 

Congratulations to John McCormack upon his 
truly triumphant return to the concert platform in 
New York. His voice and singing art are as fine 
as ever and to judge by the exuberant enthusiasm 
of his vast throng of hearers at the Century 
Theater last Sunday evening, they still rightly re- 
gard him as one of the really great singing inter- 
preters of our time, 


His name was Tincani. 


rare % . 
Word comes from Paris that the police, acting 
under orders from the court, recently seized the 
original French manuscript of Rigoletto in the library 
of the Opéra. The seizure was in connection with a 
suit brought by Victor Hugo way back in 1863, seek- 
ing an accounting for royalties on the ground that 
the story of Rigoletto had been stolen from his play, 
Le Roi s’Amuse. Although Victor Hugo has been 
dead many years, his heirs have kept the case alive. 


Every once in a while—these are profound re- 
flections, reflected the other evening at a fine Caval- 
leria performance by the San Carlo Company—every 
once in a while one can stand a hearing of that hack- 
neyed work; and every time, wonder grows how it 
was possible for a man who, in his twenties, turned 
out a vital, pulsating work like that, rich in every 
page, not to produce, in the ensuing quarter of a 
century and more, another operatic work that at least 
gave some hints that it came from the hand of the 
burning genius who penned this little masterpiece. 

-—@ 


Several operas in the repertory of the Chicago 
Civic Opera Company for the coming season, an- 
nounced in the preliminary prospectus, have since 
been eliminated. Among them are Zaza, La Boheme, 
Madame Butterfly and Tosca. It is not our desire to 
suggest to the heads of the Chicago Civic Opera the 
policy it should follow, but it would be enlightening 
to know the reason for the withdrawal of the three 
Puccini operas. Are not Boheme, Butterfly and 
Tosca three of the biggest drawing cards in any 
opera repertory? Why is Massenet’s Cleopatre 
scheduled for a revival? We would like to know. 
So would the Chicago subscribers. 


—-_-—© -— aioe 
At the convention of the National Association of 
Organists, Rochester, N. Y., August 28-31, the 
Musicat Courter was quoted in a paper presented 
by F. W. Riesberg, A. A. G. O., the subject of 
which was Publicity for Organists. The article from 
the Musica Courter which Mr. Riesberg quoted 
was by Frank Patterson and was entitled The Im- 
portance of Advertising. Mr. Riesberg found that 
this article explained the subject in a most lucid 
and convincing manner, and read extended passages 
from it, which were afterward reprinted in the con- 
vention reports of the Rochester daily papers. An 
assemblage of nearly all the delegates to the conven- 
tion crowded the hall where the paper was read, and 
received Mr. Riesberg’s suggestions with such en- 
thusiasm that it is safe to say that some of them at 
least will be started on the road to dignified and 
effective publicity. 


a 
The Philadelphia Civic Opera Company, Mrs. 
Henry M. Tracy president, announces five perform- 
ances at the Metropolitan Opera House, Philadel- 
phia, during the coming season. The repertory will 
include Carmen, Pagliacci and Cavalleria’ Rusticana, 
Martha, Faust and Hansel and Gretel. While the 
primary object of this organization is to assist and 
encourage American talent, principally Philadelphia 
artists, to appear on their own operatic stage, thereby 
raising the standard of Philadelphia musicians and 
teachers, yet, outside talent, the best available, will 
be procured in order to elevate the standard of the 
performances. The company is modeled after the 
Civic Opera Company of St. Louis and it is to be 
hoped that Philadelphia will give it such support that 
other cities will follow this initiative and organize 
opera companies of similar nature. It is a practical 
and simple means of forwarding American art. If, 
in addition to the features now announced, the use 
of English in opera performances should be en- 
couraged, and perhaps the occasional performance 
of operas by American composers undertaken, it 
would be a step toward the ultimate triumph of a 
national operatic art. The movement deserves every 
encouragement, which it will no doubt receive. 
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THE INCOMPARABLES 


“Lake Louise is all it is said to be—magnificent 
and with grace and charm truly unique. Can 
it hold its own with all nature? Is it a Lake 
Lucerne of Switzerland? In its individual 
beauty, why should it be? If the musical critics 
would spend more judgment on telling what 
exists, instead of writing columns upon the in- 
comparable it would be better for art and a 
necessary help to the developnig artist. Am I 
right?” 

So writes Alice Garrigue Mott from Chateau 
Lake Louise, Lake Louise, Alberta. Is she 
right? She most certainly is! The Musical! 
Courier has time and again chided the critics: 
of the dailies for their attitude of contempt for 
struggling talent or genius. They appear to look 
upon it, as they should not, from the point of 
view of news value, and assume that people 
would rather read about the doings of a world- 
famous star than a young hopeful. 

As news this is no doubt true. But so would 
the public rather read about a murder mystery 
than the latest development in either art, science 
or literature. Yet there is a difference between 
the news gatherer and the critic—or, at least, 
there should be. The news gatherer has no other 
duty than to get the latest news. He is not ex- 
pected or even permitted to interpret it. He 
must give the facts as he sees them. The skill 
and merit of his work lies in the correctness of 
his observation, his truthfulness and his ability 
to paint a picture in vivid words. 

One may say that the critic’s duty is the same; 
that all he is expected to do is to attend concerts 
and tell the exact truth about them as he sees 
them. But that truth, as we all know, is merely 
a matter of opinion. The opinion may be worth 
something and it may not. Mostly it is not. And 
when it concerns a world-renowned artist it is 
not of the slightest importance anyway. There- 
fore the critic is certainly wasting his time writ- 
ing his opinions. 

What a ludicrous thing it is to be sure! Half 
a dozen gentlemen of the press are handed 
thirty dollars worth of free. tickets and spend 
some thirty hours of their time at a concert by 
an artist who is recognized as incomparable. 
Next morning a few people read what these six 
gentlemen of the press think about it. They all 
have their own individual opinions, and these 
opinions neither agree with the opinion of the 
public, as demonstrated by the applause, or with 
each other, as has been proved innumerable 
times by the comparisons printed in the Musical 
Courier. 

But suppose all of the critics agreed and all 
were perfectly right, would their writing be 
constructive if it dealt with an artist of inter- 
national repute? Evidently not. The artist 
would pay no attention to their suggestions even 
if he saw them, and the public could not be 
drawn away from the artist by adverse criticism, 
or increased beyond the “sold out” limits by 
favorable criticism. Thus nothing is left the 
criticism but its news value. And it has no news 
value, since everybody knows that the artist has 
played and that he is an incomparable artist. 

But if the critics were to agree on the subject 
of a beginner, were to point out errors of judg- - 
ment and offer constructive suggestions it would 
have a real value. The critics, too, are—many 
of them——quite capable of doing it. The only 
reasons one can think of why they do not do it 
are, first, lack of interest in the young hopeful; 
second, doubt of the effectiveness of their con- 
structive criticisms; third, too great attention to 
supposed news values. There seems also, very 
often, a strange sort of animosity towards the 
young artists. The idea seems to be to keep 
them out, tear them down, destroy them. 

No one expects the critics to be anything but 
absolutely fair and just. But are they always 
that? Does it not happen at times that critics 
go to the concerts of the incomparables (for 
their own enjoyment?) and fail to visit the con- 
cert of the beginner, or send an inexperienced 
asisstant? We know that this does happen, not 
occasionally but frequently, and that the com- 
ment next day in the papers is often of the most 
unfair and unjust sort, calculated to injure, quite 
without cause or reason, and with no benefit to 
the critic himself, the talented and aspiring 
young artist. 

Until critics make news of what is new their 
po iad will. never be read by the general 
public. 
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VAKRIATIGNET T-ES 
By the Editor-in-Chief 


By this time the once prevailing American notion 
that London Punch is not a funny paper has been 
generally dissipated, but if any of it remains this 
paragraph from our English contemporary ought to 
settle the matter conclusively: “According to the 
Registrar-General’s report there is a remarkable fall- 
ing off in the number of births. Alarming though 
this may be, it has its brighter side for America. It 
means that fewer ean meearers are being born.” 


Young E. Allison, of Louisville, Ky., makes us 
sadly proud with this note: “The Musica Courter 
is coming again regularly and my soul is steeping 
itself weekly in the sentimental cynicism that flows 
through its columns like lava from the blazing heart 
of Popocatapetl (spelling not guaranteed, but be- 
lieved in). I love your idea of critics and criticism. 
You have not yet gone to the extent of saying that 
all the serious ones will go to Hell when they have 
ceased from criticism. You don’t need to say it— 
everybody is on.” 

eere 

As a matter of fact we have been prejudiced only 
against a certain kind of critics and criticism, but 
they and their works are becoming more and more 
scarce as the seasons roll on. Time and the equally 
relentless evolution of thought and custom have done 
their usual work and for the moment the critics have 
caught up pretty well with the ideas and spirit of 
their own period. Most of the well known musical 
penmen know their metier thoroughly, are good 
writers, and realize that the critic does not stand 
above the persons and products he criticizes. Even 
the older reviewers, like Henderson, Hale, Finck, 
Newman, Dr. Leopold Schmidt, Dr. Ludwig Kar- 
path, have adopted a plain and popular style of 
writing which is of inestimable advantage to the 
cause of music because it reaches the greatest num- 
ber of non-professional persons who possibly could 
be induced to read anything about music and musi- 
cians. Any one of the gentlemen mentioned above is 
worth a dozen Hanslicks, Tapperts, Davidsons, 
Krehbiels. 

neRpe 

Two weeks ago we published some singularly 
translated press notices about Rozsi Varady, a cellist, 
and today we are in receipt of the attached jolly 
correction : 

INTERNATIONAL ArT CoNCERT MANAGEMENT 
132 West Forty-third Street, 
New York, September 21, 1923. 
Dear Mr. Editor-in-Chief : ? 

We aint exactly what you might call a bunch of solemn 
asses in this here office, and we join in your laugh if you 
expect us to laugh at the ROZSI VARADY (not VARADY 
ROZSI) story in you “Variations” columns of September 
20th. But as it happens that we are the managers for 
Miss Varady and responsible for the press matter put out 
in her interest, please permit us to get up on our hind legs 
and howl “We didn’t do it; Bill Sykes did it.” We don't 
claim to belong in the same class as Henry James, and our 
batting average isn’t quite so good as that other guy, R. W. 
Emerson, but not even after a night spent with a member 
of the Musicat Courter staff in pre-Volstead days would 
we have written “under the hands of this artist the reserved 
violoncello is transformed into a soft, affectionate instrument 
which form producing any shrill or howling sound,” ete. ; 
of some other “artists” perhaps yes, but of Miss Varady, 
“jamais de la vie.” To prove it, we are enclosing here- 
with one of the leaflets put out with our sanction, and you 
will find the -Berliner Tageblatt quoted in translation to 
rather different effect. Our spring of English pure and 
undefiled makes us say “Under the energetic hands of this 
young artist the reserved violoncello is transformed into a 
soft, affectionate instrument with a pure, warm, full tone. 
We are responsible for the English; the sentiment, be it 
remembered was “made in Germany. 

Without invading your editorial sanctum, may we suggest 
that you do us justice and edify your readers at the same 
time by publishing our versions of the foreign comments, in 
parallel columns, giving the two performances a “before 
and after” effect? Many of your readers have our leaflets 
and they wont believe that what you say is so, unless you 
deign to explain, 


, 
” 


Very truly yours, 
INTERNATIONAL Art CoNCERT MANAGEMENT, 
By Emu Hits. 
eRe 

There is not space for the reprint of the excellent 
and artistically translated notices but we read them 
and are willing to vouch that they exist. Accom- 
panying the leaflet was a picture of Roszi and her 
affectionate cello, the latter looking conventional 
enough, but Roszi is a slim, romantic appearing 
creature, with dark hair piled piquantly atop a small, 
well-shaped head, a saucy smile upon her pretty fea- 
tures and because of these things and her billowy, 
chiffony gown, she bears a striking resemblance to 
the famous portrait which Lehnbach did of fascin- 
ating Saharet, the dancer. Roszi and her cello should 
find the path easy in -— imap land. 


A magazine article on lunacy says that many inmates of 
insane asylums are capable of earning their own livings. 


Apparently many of them are doing so by writing our popu- 
“lar songs.—Nashville Southern Lumberman. 


eRe 
The Houston Post liked our pleasantry about the 
stockbroker’s office sign, “Yes, We Have No Bonan- 
zas Today” so much that it adopted the child of our 
brain and gave the doting parent no credit for rela- 
tionship of any kind. 
® ® 
And we know some piano and violin recitals that 
would attract more patronage if they hung out the 
sign, “Yes, We Have No Sonatas Today.” 
nre 


The Asiatic expedition of the American Museum 
of Natural History discovered a number of fossilized 
dinosaur eggs on the Mongolian plains. They proba- 
bly were thrown at Ling Lun, flute player and in- 
ventor of the Chinese scale, when he was practising 
his discovery. 

menRre 

Things are going to the dogs musically in New 
York, For three days no new orchestra has been 
organized here, 

ere i 

Leopold Auer is the author of a book (published 
by Stokes) called My Long Life in Music. Maybe 
it ‘only seemed long on account of the many times he 
has had to listen to his pupils playing Dvorak’s 
Humoresque and Kreisler’s Caprice Viennoise. 

nRre*, 

By the way, when persons speak of “the Humor- 
esque” you are supposed to know that they mean 
Dvorak’s, and not Grieg’s or Schumann’s. ‘The bar- 
carolle” means the one by Offenbach, of course, and 
shuts out Chopin, Moszkowski, Rubinstein, et al. 
“The nocturne” is by Chopin, “the Romance” is by 
Rubinstein, “the intermezzo” is by Mascagni, and 
“the prelude” could not possibly be by anybody ex- 
cept Rachmaninoff. 

eRe, 


Recently Nikolai Sokoloff sent a telegram from 
Saranac Lake, where he was vacationing, to Adella 
P. Hughes, manager of the Cleveland Orchestra, in 
which he wished to give her this information: 

The programs for Columbus and Springfield are: 

Columbus—Overture Leonore, Beethoven ; Piano Concerto, 
Mozart; intermission; Scheherazade complete, and March 
Slav. 

Springfield—Overture Roman Carnival, Berlioz: Sym- 
phony Eroica or Second Brahms ,complete, intermission, 
Third and Last Movement from Scheherazade, Minuet, from 
Orpheus, Gluck; Molly on the Shore, Grainger, March 
Slav. 

With the assistance of the .unsymphonic telegraph 
operator of Saranac Lake, Mrs. Hughes received the 
attached : 

21134 P Saranaclake, N. Y. 

Mrs. Adelle Prentiss Hughes, 210 Caxton Bldg., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. | Program for Columbis Overture Lenore 
Bethoven piano concert; Mozart intermission, Sheshra 
Zodle complete March Slav. Springfield Overture Roman 
Carnival Derlioz Sympathy Evoice or Second Braham com- 

lete intermission Third and Last Movement from Shes- 
erazodle Meunut from Orpheus Gluck Molloy on Shore 
Grainzev, March Slav., hope you are better, wishes. 


SIKOLOFF. 
ere, 


We asked with some solicitude the other day why 
Mary Garden and her press agent had maintained 
so long a silence in the public prints. At once fol- 
lows Mary’s arrival here and a beautiful story 
adapted to an imminent need of the moment. The 
tale runs that she has invented some anti-obesity pills 
and intends to place them on sale for American 
women, Mary seemed to be somewhat discouraged, 
however. “It’s a dead world,” she is reported to 
have said upon landing ; “nothing new save silver and 
gold gowns and I have a number of each.” The 
bright reporter asked her whether Ford or Coolidge 
is to be our next President. Mary, up on all sub- 
jects, exclaimed enthusiastically: “Ford is marvel- 
ous. He and Mussolini are the two most wonderful 
men in the world today. It is a far distance between 
Detroit and Rome, yet there is something akin in the 
two men. In Switzerland I read Ford’s The Story 
of My Life. I always knew that Ford was a genius 
but this confirmed the idea.” Perhaps the most im- 
portant item in the reporter’s account was that Mary 
“was dressed in brown, with big cubist spots.” 

eRe 

In this town whenever a young Russian-American 
shakes hands with you with his left hand he is a 
violinist protecting his bow arm. New York now is 
the asylum for the fiddling fraternity. Even the 
spaghetti where most of them eat is getting stringy 
and the busses make double stops at the street cor- 
ners. Arco on. 


nRe” 
Someone asked the late Mark Twain how he liked 
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Wagner. “I am not an opera goer,” he replied; “I 
am studying for the srg 


Beethoven came from a Roman Catholic country. 
His dying remark was “Plaudite, amici, comeedia 
finita est.” His bookcase now is in the possession 
of Alexander W. Thayer's niece in Cambridge, Mass. 
He wrote something in his diary in 1816. The Mass 
in D was completed in 1822. We got all this from 
a book in which we were looking up how many quar- 
tets Beethoven had written. 

2 R : 

“Do you have music at dinner?” asked Moriz 
Rosenthal, of the Swiss landlord. “Oh, yes, indeed,” 
was the proud reply. “Thank you,” said Moriz, 
“you are an honest man. Often | have been deceived 
by the musicians being concealed until it is too late.” 
Turning to his valet, the great pianist called out: 
“Slivovitz, look to our luggage. We are leaving.” 

mzRe, 


A critic’s soliloquoy: “Shall 1 keep on pounding 
Schonberg, or has the time come when it would be 
more profitable for me to turn lecturer and expound 
him?” 

A disgruntled correspondent, L. B., takes the 
editor of this paper to task, because we “do not 
not publish more articles on aesthetics, on the spirit- 
uality of Beethoven’s music, the inner aspect of 
Brahms, the science of song,” etc. We can only 
reply that the MusicaL Courter is a weekly musical 
newspaper and not a magazine. When some critic 
becomes especially peeved at our publication and 
tries to hurl at it the worst insult he could think of, 
he usually terms it a “trade paper.” Maybe it is. 
Whatever it is, it is what our readers make it. They, 
and not the editors, really make the Musicar 
Courter. Whenever we publish ‘material that does 
not interest our readers in a practical way we become 
aware of their displeasure without loss of time. 
They have direct ways of letting us feel it. We 
know definitely that they do not desire—L. B. and 
perhaps a very few others excepted—to see in these 
pages long winded analyses of the Beethoven sym- 
phonies. That data may be found in special books 
devoted to the subject. Nor do our readers care 
for prolix harangues about Brahms’ “inner aspect.” 
(He has been dead many years and his inner aspect 
these days must be something awful.) Then again, 
our readers would not display the slightest regard 
for a discourse on the number of laryngeal titilla- 
tions required to do a trill in Traviata. Some 
teachers try to advise along those lines and with 
dire results. We doubt whether anything new re- 
mains to be said about Bach, Beethoven, Mozart, 
Haydn, Chopin, Schubert, Schumann, Liszt, Wag- 
ner, and the whole kit and crew of the great classical 
and romantic composers. Everything worth while 
regarding them has been thought, written, and col- 
lected between book covers and is available at little 
or no cost to students and other persons anxious to 
know something of the history of celebrated music 
and of the lives of those who composed it. We have 
not come across any recent articles published on 
those subjects anywhere which we would care to 
reprint in their entirety in these columns. That 
style of musical writing has gone out of date. It 
flowered at its fullest bloom about forty years ago, 
began to wither and fade and copy and recopy itself 
about fiffeen years ago, and finally died quietly and 
unmourned just before the war. 

» 

Our correspondent, L. B., should look in the 
libraries for what he is seeking. He would do well 
to remember that the world has fixed fairly perma- 
nently the place of the famous composers. The 
Musica Courrer could not, for instance, start any 
controversies about the value of Bach’s B minor 
Mass or Chopin's Fantasie in F minor; any more 
than a daily newspaper could start one about the 
Battle of Waterloo, or the crossing of the Red Sea 
by the Jews. There are weekly and monthly musical 
magazines that print articles about hidden meanings 
and inner aspects, and about how to teach children, 
and how to read the musical notation of the Pleocene 
Period, and how to become a Heifetz though butter- 
fingered, Some of the articles are fairly short, 
others are beautifully long, some are illustrated and 
diagramed, and the rest are not. If L. B. is hoping 
for such matter in the pages of the Musicar 
Courier, he is hoping in vain. This paper is not an 
educational journal except in a broad practical sense. 
With its editors the preparation and publication of 
purely didactic or aesthetic material is what the 
German literalists used to call “Ein ueberwundener 
Standpunkt.” If L. B. does not know what that 
means he may be able to get the translation from 
the same bespectacled pale-eyed gentleman who shall 
tell him where to find the inner aspects of Brahms. 

nz ® 


All the opera stars no doubt were jealous of the 
fuss made about the arrival here of the horse 
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Papyrus. We certainly should be, were we an opera 
star. And to think, too, that it will cost $22 per 
seat to see him run against Zev, the American equine, 
at Belmont Park, on October 22, while $7 buys the 
best orchestral fauteuil to hear any opera star in 
the world. 

nee 

A newspaper paragrapher chides the Prince of 
Wales because when he gave his initial reception at 
his Alberta ranch he furnished his visitors with 
music on the accordeon and the bones. What should 
he have done? Provided a chamber music seance 
or a viola recital for the Canadian cowboys? 

m 8 

Mute, inglorious Mozarts do not exist in music. 
Even if they did not cry out their talents to the 
world, their parents would. 

" 

An optimist is a person who thinks he can buy a 
seat in the front of the house for the De Pachmann 
recital of October 11. The holders of front row 
tickets value them beyond te price of pearls. 

" 


Josef Stransky’s new State Orchestra is rehearsing 
busily and private accounts prophesy notable results 
for the opening concert. Someone asked Stransky 
why he chose Strauss’ Death and Transfiguration 
for his initial program. Because some of my de- 
tractors expect the evening to be my death,” replied 
the leader, “but | earnestly hope it will be my trans- 
figuration.” Stransky’s bon mots are scattered right 
and left these days as he is in his merriest mood. 
Speaking of his early troubles in forming the or- 
chestra he said, “It was like trying to found a 
home for imbeciles, but,” he added quickly, “it wasn’t 
as bad as if 1 had attempted to start an opera com- 
pany—that would have meant being at the head of 
the incurable department.” 

nme 

The Pulitzer School of Journalism has graduated 
277 pupils in ten years, all of whom, we are willing 
to wager, would front-page a Ku Klux Klan story 
or the opening of the Automobile Show—to say 
nothing of murders, wars, or divorces—in prefer- 
ence to the performance of a new work by Mason, 
Borowski, Taylor, Cadman or Carpenter. 

nme 

Hooray! Real news! A Times (September 30) 
headline : “The Season For Music Is Here.” 

The backers of Angelo Raggini, a clerk in the Mayor's 
office, are pledging money to enable him to cultivate his 
fine tenor voice in Italy by issuing stock certificates. But 
suppose his guarantees prove to be merely falsetto notes.— 
Morning Telegraph. 

eRe, 


Delicacy prevents naming the cross-eyed conduc- 
tor about whose unrhythmic directing one of the 
singers said; “He led the squintet from Carmen.” 

eRe 

Lloyd George is coming over to study what this 
country has accomplished since the war. It is to be 
hoped that he won't find out. 

ere 

Tribune headline of September 30: “Where to 
Love in New York Is a Problem.” The opera house 
during a darkened Wagner performance tsn’t a bad 
place. 

nre 

We put ourself in nomination as a candidate for 
the Presidency and our platform is: Public owner- 
ship of orchestras, music schools and opera houses. 

RnRmre 

In an interesting World interview (September 
30) Fortune Gallo tells that he succeeded in making 
opera profitable because he used the salestnan’s meth- 
od. That is a fine plan when Fortune Gallo is the 
salesman, 

mene 

Hall Caine declares that “the spirit of America 
may yet dominate the world.” Certainly the spirits 
of America do not. 

ed 

Some of the best*barcarolles have been written by 

composers who do not care for water. 
nn e 

The reason why most of our contemporary com- 
positions no longer may be called music of the 
future, is because they are forgotten before the 
future has begun. 

ere 

The current international polo matches recall that 
old joke about Captain Luckett being a “great soul 
who plays polo while Paderewski is a great Pole who 
plays solo.” 

meme 

Dr. McGovern describes his trip to the Forbidden 
Capital of Thibet (in the New York Times) and 
we gather from his story (although he does not say 
so) that Lhasa is the only place where they have 
not yet heard Yes, We Have No Bananas Today. 
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Even so, the Grand Llama may have the record in 
his private collection and play it softly to himself 
whenever the solemnity of his high position be- 
comes too oppressive. 
id Ld 
There are over 180,000 words in the dictionary 
but Gatti Casazza doesn’t know it. 
nme 


Among the most regrettable insects operating this 
year are the boll weevil, the Japanese beetle, the 
gypsy moth, the cockroach, and the persons who still 
insist that German music should not be encouraged 


because of the late war. 
: ” 


Willy—“Are you fond of the Ring?” 
Nilly—“You bet; I haven't missed a prize fight 
for years.” LEONARD LIEBLING. 


SAERCHINGER PROTESTS POLITELY 


The Musicat Courter is in receipt of the at- 
tached communication from one of its valued Euro- 
pean staff members: 

To the Musical Courier: 

Anent an editorial paragraph in the issue of August 30, 
concerning the new jury of the I. S. C. M.: If that jury 
does not comprise an American member, the primary fault 
lies not with the society as a whole but with the American 
section, which after appointing two delegates and writing 
to the Central Office to recognize no other, calmly allowed 
those delegates to stay away. The method of choosing the 
jury is simple. Each delegate nominates candidates, and 
from among them the Conference chooses each juror on his 
merits as stated by his compatriots in the conference, who 
are most likely to know him. At the first Conference, for 
instance, I had no difficulty in convincing the members that 
Mr. Sonneck would make an excellent juror, and he was 
chosen. This year no American turned up to nominate any- 
body. Mr. Sonneck, moreover, did not attend at Ziirich, 
and his regrets were not received in time to locate Mr. 
Kramer, next on the list of alternates. Hitherto, then, the 
American section has done nothing except getting its music 
played at Salzburg. Really, now—don’t you think it a bit 


* strong to talk about “patronizin 


9 

I know it as a fact that the aieenes of an American dele- 
gate was the source of genuine and unanimous regret among 
the members of the Salzburg Conference, and nothing is 
more sincerely desired than American co-operation. If the 
American section is dissatisfied with anything that happens, 
it has the same democratic privilege as all other countries 
of making its wishes known at the Conference. Even Mr. 
Casella has learned this lesson; his return to the fold is 
much more a compliment to the society than to the Italians 
who signed that preposterous protest. The place to protest 
is in parliament and not in the street, where amateur lady 
editors with an axe to grind are only too ready to sympathize. 

And, dear Musicat Courter, there will be a festival in 
1924. More than that, there will be two: one in Salzburg, 
for chamber music, and one in Prague, for orchestral works, 
by invitation of the Czeehoslovak government. Moreover, 
invitations to hold the festival of 1925 under important 
auspices elsewhere have already begun to come in. 

Why should America hang back? You cannot please 
everybody every time. Even granting that the selections 
this year were “freakish” (which I don’t), does that exclude 
the possibility of the next jury doing better? What better 
methods of choosing a jury can you suggest? Or, if you 
advocate another system of getting results, why not pro- 
pose it to the Conference? The Conference—differently 
constituted every year—is supreme in all matters; there is 
no clique running the show, no “mutual admiration society” 
at the head, as one wholly uninformed person wrote. 

You have invited correspondence on the subject of the 
International Society. All of those who have been in Salz- 
burg this year are agreed that it is doing good. By its ef- 
forts the nations are getting to know each other better 
musically, and it is giving the progressive composer a chance 
to be internationally heard such as he has never had before. 
Do not forget: it is not a society founded for the purpose 
of passing judgments, of discovering the genius of the age— 
a task reserved for posterity alone—but a movement to 
stimulate a knowledge and an exchange of methods— 
= employed by the musical pioneers throughout the 
world. 

Never was a movement founded under better auspices, 
and if it has enemies—that, too, is a sign of life. I hope 
that the motives of these enemies are as pure as those of 
the men who are giving their time, their efforts and their 
money to make it a success. 

Ever sincerely yours, 
(Signed) César SAERCHINGER. 
Bologna, Italy, September 9, 1923. 


acctniind i titige 
STRAUSS AND MENDELSSOHN 

From the London Times: “The two most interest- 
ing things in last night’s program at Queens Hall 
were Richard Strauss’ early Burlesque for pianoforte 
and orchestra, and Mendelssohn’s Italian symphony. 
The juxtaposition of these two works suggests a 
similarity between these composers, superficially so 
different. Strauss has said many things that would 
have brought a blush to the other’s maidenly cheek. 
But there is in both men the same specious attrac- 
tiveness, the same facility, the same fundamentally 
commonplace mind. Perhaps in fifty years’ time 
Strauss will occupy the same kind of position we 
accord to Mendelssohn today.” The parallel be- 
tween Strauss and Mendelssohn seems a bit far 
fetched. We are inclined to think that the world 
will think of R. S. as the Liszt of his time, not the 
Mendelssohn. What the Times says has a large per- 
centage of truth in it; but that Mendelssohn ever 
reached a level Strauss has attained a number of 
times in his symphonic poems, we do not believe. 


October 4, 1923 
TARDY RECOGNITION 


An association has been formed in Kansas City, 
sponsored by the Lambda Phi Delta Sorority, under 
the name of The Carl Busch Recognition Associa- 
tion, the object of which is set forth in the following 
letter : 

“For thirty-five years Carl Busch has been iden- 
tified with music in America until today he is one of 
the outstanding figures of the country. His fame as 
a composer and conductor is world wide. Monarchs 
have honored him and European capitals have feted 
him. 

“Kansas City, which has been his home for thirty- 
five years, desires to show him the appreciation which 
is his due and plans to give a great testimonial con- 
cert in November in honor of Carl Busch, the big- 
gest concert of the kind ever given in Kansas City. 

“The compositions of Mr. Busch are held in the 
highest regard nationally and internationally. He 
has thousands of friends in all parts of the world 
who love him for his fine wholesome character. 
It is, therefore, desired to enlist the support of 
musicians everywhere in this project to do honor to 
a great artist and a great man.” 

This is an eminently worthy work and it is to be 
hoped that a very large sum of money will be col- 
lected for Mr. Busch. It is also most sincerely to be 
hoped that other cities will observe what Kansas 
City is doing for her eminent composer and discov- 
erer, also that they have composers living in their 
midst who might be very well honored in a similar 
dignified and materially useful way. 

The only criticism we would make of this recog- 
nition of Mr. Busch is the fact that it comes about 
thirty years too late. If composers in America are 
to be condemned to live their lives without any out- 
side aid, it is quite evident that many an American 
genius will die without having accomplished his life’s 
work, 

History has proved to us that composition is only 
in rare cases sufficiently lucrative to enable the com- 
poser to live in comfort and to devote his entire time 
to this work. From the very earliest times the great 
composers have had some other means of support. 
In the good old days they were attached to the 
houses of nobility and relieved of all material care 
so that they could compose when and where they 
pleased. Even such masters as Beethoven and Wag- 
ner could never have accomplished their gigantic 
work had they not received constant material assist- 
ance. And why it should be supposed that American 
composers are to be an exception to this really is 
something that is quite beyond our comprehension. 

It may be said, however, that there appears to be 
a general feeling that there is something humiliating 
about receiving support in this way. We have under- 
stood also that the Juilliard Foundation has refused 
to give even a moment’s consideration to any such 
support to composers. The sponsors of the Juilliard 
Foundation appear to feel that the only thing neces- 
sary to make America musical is to give American 
musicians education. But what is the good of having 
an education if one afterwards is not given time in 
which to use it? It reminds us of the man who 
spends a lot of money buying golf clubs, and suits, 
and shoes, and joining the club, and then never find- 
ing time from his office duties to play the game. 

Only music is not a recreation. Those who, like 
Wolf, Schumann, MacDowell and many others, sacri- 
fice their health, and practically their lives, to musical 
composition, do what appears to them, and what must 
appear to all of us, their duty. They would be slack- 
ers if they did not make use of the gifts with which 
they are endowed, and men like Carl Busch are in 
the same class. We know nothing of Mr. Busch’s 
finances, but we presume that he has been condi- 
tioned, as are our other American composers, with 
the necessity of earning a living by teaching many 
hours every day, which is naturally exhausting and 
leaves not only little time but also little energy for 
serious composition. We firmly believe that the 
future of American composition depends largely 
upon the extent to which composers are felt to be 
entitled to some sort of support, so that they may 
do their real work and not waste their time in the 
drudgery of bread-winning. Prizes, and testimonial 
concerts, and all such things, offer a temporary pal- 
liative, but almost always fail to accomplish their 
real purpose, which is to free the composer from 
material care. ; 

We hope that the Bush testimonial concert will 
be so successful that this talented composer may be 
placed in a position to devote the remainder of his 
life to composition alone. 


GOOD ADVICE 


Now that the money making season for musicians 
is on, we issue our annual good advice: “Don’t 
speculate in Wall Street, don’t gamble in oil or min- 
ing stocks, don’t invest in any business you do not 
understand. 
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JOHN McCORMACK RETURNS HERE | 
WITH GLORIOUS VOICE AND ART 


Great Tenor Acclaimed by a Vast Audience—Sings His Way to Hearts of Experts and Laymen 


“It is good news indeed to be able to report that in spite 
of his long illness and all the various reports concerning 
it, John McCormack, song interpreter extraordinary, is in 
full possession of his lovely tenor voice and of all his 
mastery in its use and delivery. The news is good news 
because it corroborates the cabled reviews from Europe 
where McCormack had been convalescing and it will reassure 
and gladden veritable armies of the singer’s friends and 
other well wishers in this country. He holds a unique posi- 
tion among us, for he is not only admired as an artist but 
also loved as a man. No tenor, not even Caruso, ever 

sessed here the personal popularity enjoyed by John 

cCormack. He deserves it, too, for he is a_ serious, 
accomplished, and versatile projector of song and he is a 
generous citizen and a prince of good fellows. 

The demonstration of his unimpaired voice and art came 
at the Century Theater last Sunday evening, where he 
gave his opening recital, and, ‘characteristically enough, it 
was for the benefit of the New York Foundling Hospital. 
On account of the nature of the occasion and the mixed 
audience present, the program did not contain any startling 
novelties and this was well, for the throng loved frantically 
what it heard and the connoisseurs were able to concentrate 
on the question of whether or not McCormack still is in 
the ranks of the vocal great. The result of his perform- 
ance gave satisfaction to all and on every point. 

In the opening number, Beethoven's recitative and air 
(Jehovah, Du Mein Vater, and Meine Seele Ist Erschiittert) 
McCormack displayed just a shade of pardonable nervous- 
ness because he was keyed up emotionally and physically 
but with the true command of the routined and matured 
artist he quickly got his forces in hand and everyone felt 
relieved when the fine, broad phrases began to roll out, 
delivered with full, rich tones, plastic phrasing, and all the 
well known McCormack control of breath and of noble 
legato. Classical authority aplenty was in his work and 
when he ended, the roars of applause and cheers told him 
that he had triuiphed again and was entrenched more 
firmly than ever in the affections and esteem of his follow- 
ing. 
In a sense, the rest of the program did not much matter, 
for the true test had come in the Beethoven composition 
and McCormack had nothing further to worry about. In 
mere short songs his supreme knowledge never could desert 
him. Quickly followed further proof of his interpretative 
powers, in songs grave, lyrical, dramatic, romantic, melan- 
choly, gay, whimsical, sentimental, rollicking. Rachmani- 
noff's To the Children, Franck’s Le Mariage des Roses, 
and Panis Angelicus (with cello obligato), Parry’s Ar- 
mida’s Garden, Irish folk songs (arranged by Hughes, and 
by Page), Palmgren’s Romance, Szolt’s Dragon Flies, 
Kramer’s The Last Hour, Easthope Martin’s A Far-Off 
Tide, Bantock’s Love’s Secret, and Edwin Schneider’s Thine 
Eyes Still Shined, were the programmed selections but of 


course the number of encores swelled the list considerably. 

In all his promulgations McCormack displayed his well 
established former breadth of delivery, perfection of voice 
coloring, phrasing, and diction and subtle power of painting 
tonal pictures in song. His reception was a frenetic one 
and that says all there is to tell. May he long be spared 
to give pleasure to the public and object lessons to those 
vocalists who believe that singing in English is not popular 
or profitable in this country. 

he assisting artists were Lauri and Dorothy Kennedy, 

cellist and pianist respectively, and their contributions 
formed no small part of the evening’s success, Edwin Sch- 
neider did the accompanying with all his well known 
technical skill and musical sympathy and insight. 

One of those who seemed most pleased at the McCormack 
return and glorification was the Most Reverend Patrick 
J. Hayes, D. D., Archbishop, of New York. 


AT SUL MONTE 
The Country Home of Mme. Galli-Curci 


(Continued from page 6.) 
of green turf follows the line of a half-circling view. 
There we sat of an afternoon, and there I grew to know 
the real Galli-Curci best. 

Within-doors I had studied book-filled shelves; their con- 
tents were in English, French, Spanish, Italian, German, 
classic and modern. One day the talk led to Swedenborg, 
from whose complete works, thirty volumes, she selects 
part of her daily reading. “Why bother oneself solely 
with the science of things about us?” she questioned in 
speaking of them. “Why always the present life? I must 
also think of the science of the future one.” And then she 
spoke at length, quoting the great writer’s views on the 
immortal body which rests within this mortal one. 

The night before, all seated in the living-room, Madame 
Galli-Curci was absorbed in reading to the point that she 
did not hear our constant talking. After pi ag with one 
hand marking the page, she said, “We must feed the mind 
on other things than music. A day will come when the 
voice goes. But books will have left a big interest to sus- 
tain us vitally.” 

Again, it was this, “I appreciate spiritual people more 
than intellectuals. Napoleon was a great intelligence, but 
he was not spiritual. With me it is the one who loves 
humanity the more and not the one who knows the more.” 
And yet again, “Reading, observing, contact with people 
make knowledge of life. And any who knows life has the 
vanity taken out of him.” 

Is life lonely on that isolated mountain top? Life is 
nowhere lonely to people with ideas. Sul Monte is many 
things, a place for the study of both music and books; a 
composer’s sanctum; an opera house, but, best of all, it is 








I SEE THAT 





The sixth Berkshire Festival of Chamber Music took place 


at Pittsfield September 27, 28, 29. 

Karin Branzell, Swedish mezzo-soprano, and Arnold Gabor, 
Hungarian baritone, have been engaged for the Metro- 
politan. 

Edna Thomas is filling a six weeks’ engagement at the 
London Coliseum. Fe 4 

Kansas City has formed an association for the purpose of 
recognizing Carl Busch’s abilities as a musician. 

Edwin Hughes’ New York studio is now located at 340 
West Eighty-ninth street. 

Olivia Martin, pupil of C. Hein, has been awarded a schol- 
arship at the Eastman School of Music. | 

The Cincinnati Orchestra will present the premieres of new 
works by Respighi and Brandts-Buys. 

Sousa and his Band will give their only New York concert 
at Madison’ Square Garden on Sunday evening. 

George Houston, a Percy Rector Stephens artist, has won 
an operatic scholarship at the Eastman School. 

Augusta Lenska will visit South Africa, her homeland, at 
Christmas time. 

Tamaki Miura will feature three of her own songs on her 
concert programs this season, : 
Ralph Thomas believes that walking is highly beneficial to 

the voice. 

Marguerite Kussner, Leschetizky exponent, has opened a 
studio at 315 West 98th street. ‘ 

Samuel Dushkin will play in London and Paris before com- 
ing to America in January. ; . 

Paderewski’s first New York appearances this season will 

. be with the New York le sent December 6 and 7. 

Carl Lachmund is one of the few Liszt pupils who received 
a testimonial from the great master. ; 

Gainesville, Ga., has taken its entire course from the Daniel 
Mayer office. : 

The instruments used by the Verbrugghen String Quartet 
have a combined valuation of over $60,000. 

Australians are urging Mischa Levitzki to come back for 
another tour. : 

Mrs. E. B. McConnell has been called to Paris owing to 
the illness of her daughter Harriet. 

Coenraad V. Bos will cross the ocean especially to fill one 
concert engagement in London. 

Murray Cannon, pupil of William Simmons, will have one 
of the parts in Plain Jane, a Hammerstein production. 

Anna Hamlin, daughter of the late George Hamlin, is 
active in the concert field. 

Laurie Merrill has added some Japanese songs to her cos- 
tume recitals. 

Eunice Rees, pupil of Ralfe Leech Sterner, was chosen so- 
prano soloist at the First Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Cleveland. 

Marcel Dupré has begun his third American coast to coast 


tour. . 
Henry Clifton, violinist, an Aarons protege, will give his 
debut recital at Aeolian Hall on October 7. 
The Verdi Club will inaugurate the season with the plant- 
ing of blue spruce trees at the Verdi statue. 


Frederick Gunster, tenor, will present a novelty on his re- 
cital programs, singing as a final group Negro spirituals 
in costume. 

Mary Garden is giving forty-seven concerts in twelve weeks. 

Buzzi-Peccia has made arrangements with an Italian agent 
to aid pupils he sends from America to complete their 
education in Italy. 

Reinald Werrenrath has already been booked for fifty en- 
gagements this season. 

Paul Henneberg is opening a school of conducting in New 
York, the first of its kind here. 

The American Orchestral Society is now registering stu- 
dents for the courses in orchestral training. 

M. H. Hanson has booked the Dayton Westminster Choir 
of Dayton, Ohio, for a Pacific Coast tour. 

Lamond has returned to America for his second tour here. 

The Washington Heights Musical Club will have a busy 
season. 

Clair Eugenia Smith was in the Japanese earthquake, but 
fortunately escaped injury. 

Galli-Curci will give a recital at the Metropolitan Opera 
House on Sunday evening, October 14. 

The first congress of musical scientists of the Deutsche 
Musikgesellschaft has been abandoned. 

Ilse Niemack is back from Europe and prepared for a bus} 
season. 

Inga Orner, after several years’ absence from concert work, 
will give a recital at Aeolian Hall, October 14. 

On page 16 Victor Kiizdé writes on Intensive Violin Culture 
in Tropical Heat. 

The Chicago Sunday Evening Club Choir is gaining is 
favor in the “Windy City.” 

Financial difficulties have forced the Dresden Philharmonic 
and the Leipsic Symphony to suspend activities. 

Fritz Reiner has returned from aoeaen to resume his 
activities as conductor of the Cincinnati Orchestra. 

A music festival of international character will be held in 
Vienna next May in honor of the sixtieth birthday of 
Richard Strauss. 

The Metropolitan Opera will open on November 5, the opera 
to be announced later. 

The Berlin Orchestra went on strike on September 18, just 
before a performance at the Volksoper. 

The Dresden Staatskapelle is about to celebrate its 375th 
anniversary. 

On page 11 of this issue Edgar Stillman-Kelley writes 
interestingly on Hackneyed Musical Programs. 

Frederik Frederiksen, viclinist and pedagogue, has opened 
his eighteenth season in Chicago. 

Dr. Otto Kinkeldei has been given charge of the music 
department at Cornell University. 

The Prague Male Choir is coming to the United States for 
a tour. 

The Zuro Opera Company will open its season at the Rivoli 
Theater about the end of the month. 

Gigli scored a great success in Andrea Chenier in San 
Francisco. 

The eighth festival of the National American Music 
Festival Association is in progress in Buffalo. - 
Fortune Gallo has been made a Cavaliere Ufficiale of the 
Order of the Crown of Italy by the Italian wee. 





a home. There is a grateful touch of this last at sight of 
Madame Galli-Curci’s daily conference with the cook; her 
br: of the linen closet with a prideful air that says, 
“Behold”; the genial spirit which inspires her household; 
the lingering at table after meals for cheery talk. No 
trace of pose, musical or intellectual, intrudes itself, for 
there seems room alone for simple, genuine directness. 
When one leaves Sul Monte, one leaves those whom one 
has learned to love, not for their inborn gifts, but for their 
very human hearts. 


GERMAN OPERA COMPANY SAILS 
Season Opens Washington, D. C., October 15 

Members of the German Opera Company sailed from 
Hamburg on October 2, on the S. S, Reliance. There are 
forty-five principals and sixty members of the chorus, to- 
gether with properties, electrical effects and costumes. Re- 
hearsals were started on October 1, with Josef Stransk 
conducting the orchestra. Conductors Moericke and Knoch 
will arrive this week on the S. S. Albert Ballin. With 
them are Hans Albrecht and eleven of his assistants. Com- 
ing on the S. S. Ballin will be the entire properties and 
electrical apparatus for the Mozart Festival which was 
secured by managing director Dalberg. On the S. S. 
Reliance will be the entire production for the revival of 
the opera Rienzi, which will take place in New York City 
on Wednesday evening, October 26, with Moericke con- 
ducting. 

‘The season will open in Washington, D. C., October 15, 
with Moericke conducting Lohengrin; Tuesday evening, 
Meistersinger will follow with Stransky conducting; Wed- 
nesday matinee, Die Walkiire, and Wednesday night The 
Marriage of Figaro. The company then goes to Baltimore 
where the opening per totems (Lohengrin) will take place 
October 18; 19, Die Walkie, with Knoch conducting; 
Saturday matinee, The Marriage of Figaro, and Saturday 
evening, Meistersinger. The company will spend the follow- 
ing week in Pittsburgh, and open in Chicago on October 


29 for a two weeks’ season. 


The Annual Metropolitan Statement 


_ Although Mr, Gatti-Casazza will not be home until some 
time during the present week his annual announcement was 
released on Monday, October 1, a week earlier than usual, 
doubtless owing to the fact that the Metropolitan, itself, 
opens a week earlier this season. There is practically noth- 
ing in the present announcement that has not already been 
made known in the spring statement, when Mr. Gatti went to 
Europe last May. The coming season, the sixteenth under 
the management of Mr, Gatti-Casazza, will see the produc- 
tion of the following novelties: La Habanera, Laparra; 
Le Roi de Lahore, Massenet; | Compagnacci, Riccitelli. 

_ The following works, absent from the repertory for some 
time, will be revived with a new mise-en-scéne: Maha, 
Flotow; Fedora, Giordano; L’Amico Fritz, Mascagnif Le 
Coq d'Or, Rimsky-Korsakoff ; Die Meistersinger anc Sieg- 
fried, Wagner; and Der Freischiitz, Weber. In addition 
there will be the usual selection of operas from the standard 
repertory. 

_ The following artists are new to the company: Nannette 
Guilford, Louise Hunter, Marcella Roseler and Phradie 
Wells, Merle Alcock, Karin Branzell, Miguel Fleta, Rudolf 
Laubenthal, Vincente Ballester, Arnold Gabor, Friedrich 
Schorr, Lawrence Tibbett and James Wolf. 

As a matter of record, there are given here the artists 
who were listed for the 1922-23 season and whose names 
do not appear on the prospectus for 1924: Cora Chase, 
Angeles Ottein, Muriel Tindal, May Peterson, Selma Segall, 
Grace Bradley, Myrtle Schaaf, Paul Althouse, Emile Rous- 
seau, Manuel Salazar, Curt Taucher, Edmund Burke 
Louis Rozsa and Alessandro Scuri. Two members, Rita 
Fornia and Louis Rozsa, died during the 1922-23 season. 
The rest of the music and house personnel remain un- 
changed. 

‘The,work for the opening evening, Monday, November 5 
will not be announced until after Mr, Gatti’s arrival. 


Decoration Conferred Upon Gallo 


Fortune Gallo, impresario of the San Carlo Opera Com- 
pany, has been made a Cavaliere Ufficiale of the Order of 
the Crown of Italy by the Italian King. He has for some 
time past been a Cavaliere. The new order was conferred 
upon him at the office of the Italian Consul in New York 
last week, in recognition of his splendid work in behalf of 
Italian opera in America, 

In the evening Mr. Gallo was one of the guests of honor 
at a meeting of the Honor Legion of the Police Department 
of New York at the Flotilla Restaurant. During the meet- 
ing, Police Commissioner Enright, in behalf of the Legion 
conferred upon Mr. Gallo the distinction of honorary mem- 
bership. The Legion, which is composed of members of the 
Police Department who have distinguished themselves by 
bravery, took this action in recognition of Mr, Gallo’s 
continuous services in the past on their behalf, 


Rudolph Ganz Arrives 


Rudolph Ganz, conductor of the St. Louis Symphony 
Orchestra, with Mrs. Ganz, arrived September 29 on the 
S. S. France, after a summer abroad: Mr. Ganz will re- 
main in New York for about two weeks. On October 18 
he opens his season with a recital in Aeolian Hall, and 
October 20, plays at Boston. He will arrive in St. Louis 
to begin rehearsals with his orchestra on October 22, Be- 
fore the beginning of the regular season the St. Louis 
Orchestra will make a number of records for the Victor 
Company. ; 


John Charles Thomas Triumphs in London 


, R. E. Johnston, the manager of John Charles Thomas 
is in receipt of the following telegram from Lionel Powell. 
dated, London, October 1: : 

“John Charles Thomas triumphed at packed Albert 
Hall yesterday. Wonderful reception. Concert program 
not terminated on account unending encores,” 


Schofield Opens Season October 19 


Edgar Schofield will open his season at the Ogontz School 
at Ogontz, Pa., on October 10. The well known baritone 
will fill many concert engagements during the 1923-24 
season, 
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sitions. At the same time, he does not shy at real melodies 


Above all, the work is written most 


or at perfect cadences. z 
The theme of the allegro 


understandingly for the viola. 
energico (the middle movement) is particular] effective 
as played by Mr. Tertis; and the composer’s good judgment 
is shown by his making the first and last movements slow, 
as suits the characteristics of the instruments, which, 
even under Mr. Tertis’ most skilful direction, makes rather 
a poor job of frisking about. 

The other numbers of the program were an utterly un- 
important bit of Mozart, a trio for piano, clarinet and 
viola, played charmingly by Katharine Goodson and Mr. 
Tertis and rather dryly by Gustav Langenus, clarinet; and 
a sextet for six violas (Introduction and Andante) by B. J. 
Dale, another Englishman, having its first performance in 
America. The blame must fall on Richard Wagner for 


this curious experiment of Mr. Dale’s, for it, too, is another 
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Siegfried Idyll period piece, but it sounds rich and ear- 
filling, calls for no special intellectual strain and illus- 
trates the possibilities of viola range. Iso it is short, a 
virtue which must be credited, too, to the Hindemith quartet 
and the Goossens fantasy, later numbers of the festival. 

Myra Hess, who played the piano part of the Brahms and 
Bax sonatas, deserves a paragraph all to herself. Her one 
desire was to make a perfect ensemble with Mr. Tertis 
and she succeeded, displaying extraordinarily fine musi- 
cianship and a sense of co-operation that is all too rare in 
those who are habitually solo artists. This was also true 
of her playing in the Clarke rhapsody on Saturday. She 
shared equally and deservedly in the applause which greeted 
Mr. Tertis and was also showered on him at the end of 
each of his appearances of the morning. 

Fripay AFTERNOON. 

Friday afternoon was devoted to a program of what was 
called “vocal chamber music,” a program arranged by 
Kurt Schindler. Mr. Schindler’s taste went badly astray 
in this instance. The feature number was the second 
set of vocal waltzes with accompaniment for piano, four 
hands, by Johannes Brahms—Neue Liebeslieder, op. 65— 
sung by Mabel Garrison, Elena Gerhardt, George Meader 
and Reinald Werrenrath, with Coenraad V. Bos and Mrs. 
Coolidge at the piano. Three or four of the numbers are 
of exquisite beauty and the entire set was sung by all four 
of the artists with a sympathy for the work and a regard 
for ensemble that was of the first order. To Miss Garrison’s 
lot fell two or three solos that were beautifully sung. The 
artists were recalled time after time at the end as they 
well deserved to be. This item may be very properly 
called “vocal chamber music;” but why three conventional 
and uninteresting Cornelius duets for soprano and baritone 
(redeemed only by the notable care and taste devoted to 
them by Mabel Garrison and Reinald Werrenrath), should 
come under that head, or what Schumann’s song cycle, 
Frauenliebe und Leben, or three songs for tenor by Schubert, 
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have to do with chamber music of any kind, is hard for 
the uninitiated to understand. The Schumann cycle was 
sung by Elena Gerhardt who seemed to be affected by an 
indisposition of some kind and could not give herself and 
her voice so freely as usual, The three tenor songs were 
given by George Meader, than whom there is no better 
interpreter of Lieder today. Mr. Schindler’s selections for 
Mr. Meader were Die Erwartung, Das sie hier gewesen, 
and Stimme der Liebe. Not one of these is first class 
Schubert, Die Erwartung, in particular, being long, childish, 
and uninteresting. With so many fine songs by Schubert 
it was hard to understand why Mr. Schindler made the 
selection he did. Possibly there are hidden beauties in them, 
revealed only to the Schindlerian ears. 


SaTuRDAY MorNInNc, 


Saturday morning affered a program of three items en- 
tirely new to the listeners. The Hindemith F minor quartet 
(first performance in America), was followed by Rebecca 
Clarke’s Rhapsody for piano and cello, and the Goossens 
Phantasy Sextet in one movement for three violins, viola 
and two cellos, the two works specially commissioned for 
this festival. 

The quartet by Hindemith, which has aroused great in- 
terest in Germany, turned out to be an excellent piece of 
workmanship; more than that, its themes were attractive 
and full of life. One doubts if it is quite as important as 
they think in Germany, but there is no question that it is 
a distinct contribution to chamber music literature, one that 
will be played by organizations all over the world within 
the next few years. Mr. Hindemith has something to say 
and knows supremely well how to say it. The astonishing 
thing is that the work is not at all modern in the bizarre 
sense of that word. It seems as if Mr. Hindemith had 
picked up music where it was in 1913, before the war started, 
and advanced not more than six inches or so on that. The 
first movement “very lively, strong in rhythm” is in ma- 
terial and handling like every first movement—and like 
Reger in particular; there is even a fughetta in it. The 
finale is the usual chattery theme for the first violin with 
pizzicato accompaniment for the other instruments. The 
gem of the work is the middle movement, a theme with 
variations. The theme, on first announcement, does not 
impress one at all; but the variations are masterly, both 
musically speaking and in the really superb writing for the 
instruments. To draw tumultuous applause from the usual 
audience with a form as dull as the theme and variations 
is a real feat, and Mr. Hindemith accomplished it. The 
variations, in fact, are decidedly better than the theme itself. 
The new Festival Quartet of South Mountain (William 
Kroll, first violin; Karl Kraeuter, second violin; Edward 
Kreiner, viola, and Willem Willeke, cello), covered itself 
with glory, giving a flawless and vital performance of the 
work. It was without doubt the hit of this year’s festival. 

Rebecca Clarke’s Rhapsody for piano and cello was a 
long work, taking twenty-seven minutes in the playing. It 
is distinctly modern—very modern indeed to be exact— 
and seemed vague and wandering on the first hearing, the 
attention being caught only once by a short passage in 
which the piano played a theme of pastoral character while 
the cello provided an accompaniment which appeared to be 
beaten on the strings with the fleshy under-side of the 
middle finger, May Mukle, cellist, and Myra Hess, at the 
piano, performed it as if it were a labor of love. 

The Goossens Phantasy was a well made piece in modern 
style, bright and attractive and well put on the instruments, 
though hardly a work that one would clamor to hear again. 
It had the advantage of Albert Spalding playing the first 
solo violin, which he did with a beautiful tone in a few little 
solo passages which fell to him. The rest of the ensemble 
was made up of Edouard Dethier, Hugo Kortschak, Lionel 
Tertis, Willem Willeke and Emmeran Stoeber. 


SaturDAY AFTERNOON. 


The Saturday afternoon program brought back the Fes- 
tival Quartet of South Mountain, which confirmed the fine 
impression it made the day before and gave a splendid 
performance of the Haydn D major quartet and the Brahms 
F minor piano quintet, with Katharine Goodson giving a 
capital performance of the piano part. Between these items 
the quartet gave the first performance anywhere of Stor- 
nelli e Ballate, a piece for string quartet by G, Francesco 
Malipiero, who won the Berkshire prize three years ago 
with his Rispetti e Strombotti. The present work is one 
decidedly similar in character, loose in structure, modern 
in feeling, well-made rather than strongly felt. 

Notes OF THE FESTIVAL, 

H. T. Parker, of the Boston Transcript, after listening 
to the Frank Bridge Sextet, Brahms’ Liebeslieder, and the 
Goossens Sextet, remarked that the musical slogan for this 
season seemed to be, “say it with six.” 

Green seems to have been transferred from a favorite 
color of spring to the usually brown autumn. Myra Hess 

(Continued on Page 31). 
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Thorner Pupils Score in Boheme 


When the San Carlo Opera Company presented Puccini's 
La Boheme for the first time this season at the Century 
Theater on September 25, two artist-pupils of William 
Thorner, who essayed the principal roles, scored individual 
successes with the audience and the press. : 

Anne Roselle, the Mimi, had the following said of her: 

The Mimi of the play was Anne Roselle, late of the Metropolitan 
Opera, who had m heard a week ago as Aida. She fitted better 
into a Latin quarter of Puccini than into Verdi’s pomp and cir- 
cumstance; was more at home with the lyricism, vocal and dramatic, 
which the little seamstress wanted.—New York Sun. 


Her voice was clear and strong.-New York Tribune. 





Anne Roselle, who set a high standard with her impressive work 
in Aida, was the Mimi of last night’s opera. She seemed equally at 
home in this lyric role and confirmed the earlier impressions that she 
might establish herself as the outstanding soprano of the San Carlo 
season.—New York Evening Telegram. 


Demetrio Onofrei, a young Rumanian tenor, made an 
equally fine impression. Following are a few press ex- 
cerpts: 

This Rudolfo was one Demetrio Onofrei, a young Rumanian, whose 
voice justified at once the anne of his debut. There was more than 
the ordinary daring, if reports from behind the stage were true. For 
only a few hours ago he had had to undergo some painful knife work 
on his throat. Add to this the seemingly inevitable nervousness and 
insecurity of a first appearance, But when it comes to a grand total, 
it contains a number very lucky for young Onofrei—a number which 
certainly can prone for a voice, so pleasing a bright future. There 
is a silky quality to the voice and a grace of usage which ought to 
increase with the increase of power and breadth which it still wants. 
—New York Sun. 


Demetrio Onofrei disclosed a fresh, vigorous tenor in the music 
of Rudolfo and quite-carried off the vocal honors of the evening.— 
New York Evening Mail. 


Mr. Onofrei sang Rudolfo’s narrative and acted the lighthearted 
tragic-comedy with much success. e is a Rumanian by birth, 
educated in the university and conservatory at Bucharest and a 
veteran of four years in his country’s army during the war, It 
was while singing in Italy that he was engaged for the San Carlo 
tour. His voice is more robust than the usual light tenor and he 
will be heard with interest again.—New York Times. 





As Rudolfo he made a favorable impression, displaying a voice 
that had plenty of strength, with ringing high notes and smoothness. 
His acting was satisfactory. The audience gave him a warm welcome. 
—New York Tribune. 


Signor Gallo revealed another one of his excellent roster of tenors 
in Demetrio Onofrei, His singing of the narrative in the first act 
was the most warmly received of the many tuneful arias in the opera, 
—New York Evening Telegram, 


Hein Pupil Wins Eastman Scholarship 


An Eastman Scholarship has been awarded Olivia Martin, 
daughter of Joseph Ribstein, of Rochester, N. Y. Miss 
Martin received her preliminary musical education in 





OLIVIA MARTIN 


Rochester, and in 1917 entered the New York College of 
Music as a pupil of Carl Hein, dean of the vocal department 
and director of this institution. After receiving a diploma 
from the college she was engaged for many public concerts 
and was soloist at the church of St. Mary the Virgin. Her 
next enterprise was the part of Santuzza and in this she 
received an ovation under the direction of Carl Hein. 

The past two seasons Miss Martin traveled from coast 
to coast with musical productions. It was her intention to 
continue her studies for grand opera abroad, but Mr. Hein 
urged her to stay in this country for further development. 

On September 15 she was notified that she was a winner 
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of an Eastman scholarship, one of those given throughout 
the United States. 


Boston Symphony’s Opening Program 

Boston, September 30.—The season of regular Boston 
Symphony concerts in Symphony Hall will open a week 
from next Friday and Saturday, October 12 and 13. Pierre 
Monteux is expected to arrive from Europe Monday and 
will start rehearsals for the opening. The first program 
will include Beethoven’s seventh symphony, Brahms’ Varia- 
tions on a Theme by Haydn, The Danced Poem, La Peri, 
by Dukas, and the dances from Richard Strauss’ opera, 
Salome. This season will be the fifth and last under Mr. 
Monteux’s leadership. The soloists to appear at the regular 
series of concerts will include, as singers, Sigrid Onegin, 
Elisabeth Rethberg, Eva Gauthier, Marya Freund, Vera 
Janacopulos and Roland Hayes. The pianists are to be 
Moriz Rosenthal, Harold Bauer, Mitja Nikisch and E. 
Robert Schmitz. Pablo Casals, the cellist, and Lionel 
Tertis, the English master of the viola, will also appear, 
and, as violinists, Jacques Thibaud and Carl Flesch.J. C. 


Randegger Conservatory Opens 


The Randegger Conservatory of Music, at 11% West 88th 
street, opened its fall term on Monday. Signor G. Aldo 
Randegger, the director, reports an unusually good attend- 
ance. There have been several new departments added, 
among them a course in dancing and dramatic training, 
and while the conservatory has always been noted for its 
especially fine departments, it is evident that the two new 
branches will be unusually attractive for those students 
preparing for the concert and operatic stage. under the di- 
rection of Signor Randegger. 
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Rose Phillips Opens Studio 


Rose Phillips will be permanently located in New York 
this winter and has opened a studio at 320 Central Park 
West. She proposes to specialize on singers desirous of 
perfecting their German lieder. She has also some im- 
portant engagements as assisting artist at some forthcoming 
recitals. As a pianist and vocal instructor, Miss Phillips 
enjoys an enviable reputation. 


Renée Chemet to Arrive Soon 


Renée Chemet is due to arrive on the S. S. France on 
October 6 or 7 
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Has the honor to announce that next Fall he will present one of 
the World’s Foremost Violinists: 


STEFI GEYE 


THE EUROPEAN PRESS AND 
PUBLIC WELCOME THIS 
FAMOUS VIOLINIST 


WHENEVER SHE APPEARS IN 
THE GREAT MUSIC CENTERS 


When she played with the Berlin Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra on October 9th, 1922, 
the Berlin Press commented as follows: 


Stefi Geyer, the violinist who lends character 
to all her playing, is cordially remembered. 
She proved that her supple talent, of which 
her musicianship is by no means the least 
part, is as amazing as ever.—Tageblatt (Dr. 
Leopold Schmidt), October 10, 1922. 


Stefi Geyer played the Spohr Violin Concerto, 
Her noble and flexible tone, her soul-breath- 
ing and supreme interpretation, her won- 
drous technic, rapidly changed the critic into 
an ardent admirer.—Boersen Courier, Octo- 
ber 10, 1922, , 
The highly gifted soloist, by her soulful and 
luscious tone and her amazingly masterful 
technic, revealed all the charm and beauty 
which Spohr has put into this concerto, The 
hopes placed a few years ago in the youthful 
Stefi Geyer have been more than realized. 
Lokal Anzeiger, October 10, 1922. 





Stefi Geyer, by her noble, finely chiselled and 
yet fiery playing, worked her audience into a 
great state of excitement.—Die Zeit, October 
10, 1922. 

A high pinnacle was reached by the soloist, 
The 
sympathetic artist delighted an audience of 


Stefi Geyer, who is downright musical. 


epicures and connoisseurs by her unusually 
poetic coloring, the purity and exquisite tonal 
beauty of her art.—-Berliner Westen, Octo- 
ber 10, 1922. 
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“Of a truth we have to do here with a ma 
artist of the first rank.” 


JOHN MPCORMAGK 5 





“The Schubert songs were genuine 
pearls of beauty.” 








“The secret of legato of the great line 
revealed in an amazing manner.” 








“Gains effects of radiant beauty 
through the medium of a really wonder- 
ful voice.” 








“Assets which younger as well as 
older tenors might well envy.” 








“Technical difficulties do not seem to 
exist for this artist.” 








“Art of surprising simplicity and 


beauty.” 








“An intoxicating artistic feast.” 








“A veritable triumph.” 








“What a splendid musician.” 








“Excels in artistic taste, schooling and 
intelligence.” 











“What a sure sense of style this man 
possesses” 











“Everything that has to do with vocal 
technic is impeccable.” 








“Technical difficulties do not seem to 
exist for him.” 








“His interpretations are dominated by 
a musical spirit.” 











“Approached Schubert and Wolf with 


devout reverence.” 











“The eagerly awaited concert by John McCormack has now taken place. It 
signified an unconditional success for the artist, The demand for tickets was so 
great (following his triumph with the orchestra) that instead of the originally 
planned Beethoven Hall, the concert was removed to the larger Philharmonic. 
Even this seemed inadequate and enthusiasm increased during the evening to the 
seething point... 

“In addition to artistic taste and style McCormack unquestionably is the 
possessor of a musical temperament ranging from cheerfulness to noble pathos. 
Above all, he has learned the: art of singing. His impeccable breath technic, his 
trill, and his coloratura are assets which younger as well as older tenors might 
well envy.”—Deutsche Zeitung (Berlin). 

“This was art in the highest sense of the term! ; 4 

“Something great and unusual was expected and lo! no one was disappointed. 

“Technical difficulties do not seem to exist for this artist. 

“His bel canto falls mellifluously upon the ear and his coloratura arouses 
astonishment,”—Berliner Volkszeitung (Berlin). 


“He neither beats his chest, throws himself into poses or resorts to the usual. 


tenor tricks, but makes his appeal through an interpretative art of surpassing 
simplicity and beauty. 

“A beautiful, well-schooled, floating voice like an instrument played by a master 
hand. It was an intoxicating artistic feast.’—Mittag (Berlin). 

“A magnificently schooled breath technic capable of modelling the longest 
phrase with the utmost ease and absolutely exemplary resonance. 

“McCormack’s voice reaches the heart because it gushes forth from the 
fountain head of masculine feeling. Nothing seems to be more foreign to this 
seriously-minded artist than anything of a sweetish effeminate character and for 
that reason the aria from Beethoven’s ‘Christ on the Mount of Olives’ was a 
veritable triumph. What a splendid musician! It is a pure joy to hear McCor- 
mack phrase a recitative to build up an aria.”—Acht-uhr Abendblatt (Berlin). 

“I should like to say at once many a German singer could with justice be 
envious of the clarity and the fluidity of this Irish American’s German diction and 
still more of the floating silvery tone produced with seemingly no effort. 

“The difference between pure gold and pure silver is to be found in the voices 
of Caruso and McCormack. The McCormack tone does not gush forth so 
spontaneously and dark-colored as that of the unforgettable Neapolitan, but in 
both cases precious metal. In matter of polish the Irishman, if such a thing were 
possible, excels the Italian, as he seems to do also in conscious artistic taste in 
schooling and intelligence.”—Deutsche Zeitung (Berlin). 

“In the aria from ‘Christ on the Mount of Olives’ (sung in masterly German) 
the singer reached a greatness that evoked admiration by his thrilling passion, 
penetrating depth of expression and mature powers of plasticity.”—Allgemeine 
Musikseitung (Berlin). 

“What a sure sense of style this man possesses! His Schubert and Wolf are 
impeccable even to the most critical German ear !—Berliner Morgenpost (Berlin). 

“Everything that has to do with vocal technic—attack, breath, coloratura 
facility is impeccable. In numbers from the earlier Italian classics, a Handel 
aria and groups of German songs he revealed a sense of style and admirable 
facility. It was clean, careful work.”—Deutsche Tages-Zeitung (Berlin). 

“John McCormack, a tenor of splendid qualities, has been heard here this week. 
His voice (compared to that of Richard Tauber) is somewhat light but displays 
remarkable schooling; technical difficulties do not seem to exist for him and the 
nuance of expression and tonal volume is achieved with infallible surety, and his 
iuterpretations are dominated by a musical spirit.”"—Der Tag (Berlin). 

“It was with an air of devout reverence that he approached Schubert and Hugo 
Wolf. In addition to his marvelous technic, he reveals distinct vibrations of a 
musical soul in which are reflected all shades of artistic nuances and emotions. 
McCormack is a splendid muscian.”—B, X. Am Mittag (Berlin). 

“John McCormack, a name of international reputation, filled the Philharmonic 
despite the advanced season. This Irish American singer sang early Italian arias 
and German Lieder showing himself from the best side. 

_ “McCormack’s diction and interpretation are both excellent. He gives the 
impression of an intelligent man and artist. Hugo Wolf’s ‘Wo find ich Trost’ 
was with justice redemanded.”"—Krenz Zeitung (Berlin). 

“Those capable of exercising critical faculty will have recognized the fact 
that this lyric tenor with the distinguished appearance of a heroic tenor is no 
everyday singer but deserves quite especial recognition by reason of his highly 
developed technic, as well as by the intellectuality of his artistic achievement.”— 
Neue Zeitung (Berlin). 

“The ear must first accustom itself to the somewhat open sound of his voice, 
but both ear and heart finally take delight in his art as he has a genuine singing soul. 

“It is a noteworthy fact that although (as we have been informed) he speaks 
no German, he has a faultless mastery of the language in singing.”—Vossische 
Zeitung (Berlin). 

“On the occasion of his own Lieder abend, John McCormack gave us an 
opportunity of forming a final judgment on the unique art of this splendid artist 
and at the same time of marvelling at his work, for one must marvel at the 
manner in which he handles his beautiful organ . . . 

“The source of his astounding vocal art must be looked for in the bel canto, 
school, which despite all the theories, principles and methods of more modern date, 
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still represents the healthiest and sou 
which this singer takes his high notes 
stimulate our native tenors) than his 
to the most delicate piano, without 
Anyone having the faintest idea of t 
McCormack’s work in this respect. 

“From a musical as well as from a p 
to be desired, of which the most strikin 
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the largeness is to admire. The price of such a performance is augmented by 
attentive musical intelligence and animation.”—V enkow (Prague). 


“This fine simple man and great artist has a really phenomenal voice that is 
as good in the softest pianissimos, as in strong places. The clever artist, too, 
has an intelligent expression. It was all so beautiful that we wait with pleasure 
the joy of hearing im again.’—Prager Tagblatt (Prague). 

“It will be treasured in the memory of all who had the good fortune to attend 
this concert, which was a musical feast and at the same time a real lesson in the 
art of singing. 

“It is impossible, indeed, to give a more complete exposition of the principles 
of the vocal science, the method to be adopted in producing a note, in correct 
breathing and in passing from head to chest notes. This concert was also a most 
instructive and a most attractive model, both for experts and amateurs, in the 
manner of expression to be adopted for each song. Mr. McCormack shows 
infinite variety in his expression. Whether he is singing classic airs such as 
‘My Dearest Jesus,’ from Bach’s ‘O Sleep, Why Dost Thou Leave Me?’ or 
whether he launches out into the difficult air which Mozart composed in his youth, 
ae pieta non ricercate,’ he remains always true to the traditions of the great 
school. 

“When he is rendering the melodies of Gabriel Faure, such as ‘L’Automne’ 
or ‘Les Roses d’Ispahan,’ and ‘L’Extase’ of Henri Duparc, Chausson’s ‘La Cara- 
vane’ or that delightful and fresh ‘Mariage des Roses,’ which brought a universal 
call for an encore, he knows how to be by turns graceful or profound and grave. 

“It was, indeed, it may be repeated, the triumph of the art of singing, an art 
of which few artists today possess the secret.’—M. Louis Schneider in Paris 
Herald. 

“It was a joy, pure and unique. From the point of view of song and of 
singing it was the most wonderful event of this wonderful season; it will be 
remembered with delight and thanksgiving throughout the lives of all those 
that heard it. 

“John McCormack is a singer born; a singer endowed by the gods with a voice 
exquisite; a singer who has the instinct of style; a singer who is today a supreme 
exponent of bel canto. Lyric sweetness, power and truth are revealed by this 
great artist; nothing stiffens either song or singer; the hearer is carried to 
Heaven on the wings of feeling untrammelled; the soul planes with the melody; 
artist and auditor are one and indivisible. It is a great and imperishable experi- 
ence.”—Bennett in Continental Weekly (Monte Carlo). 

“Mr. McCormack arranged a program ‘para personas de gusto.’ The first 
group consisted of classical songs: Bach, Handel, Mozart; the second of Gallic: 
Faure, Duparc, Franck, Chausson; the third of Russian: Rachmaninoff, 
Tcherepninek, Moussorgsky, and the last, Irish Folk-Songs, arranged respectively 
by Page, Hughes and Hardebeck. 

“Mr. McCormack’s delivery of Handel’s ‘O Sleep, Why Dost Thou Leave 
Me?’ was an inimitable, matchless performance in phrasing, enunciation, beauty 
of tone and purity of sentiment. How genius transcends the privileges of mere 
talent! 

“Chausson’s ‘La Caravane’ was the outstanding number of the French group, 
sung with consummate command of tone, in noble style and with deep affection 
and sympathy for its emotional content. 

“Mr. McCormack’s performance went much farther than an exhibition of 
his own art. There seems to be nothing in the vast world of vocal art and 
lyric expression of which John McCormack is not the master, be it in a chaste, 
finely moulded classic creation or a so-called ‘popular’ song, not forgetting all 
that lies between these two extremes.”—Irving Schwerke in Paris Tribune. 

“The young man, whose voice of beauty charmed Dublin some years ago, 
has grown into a great artist, a musician of profound ability. It is not the 
same voice. It is a greater one—and its owner! Passed from the stage of 
beautiful warbler to that of inspired songster."—The Freeman’s Journal (Dublin). 


“Seldom has a greater tribute been paid to an artist than that accorded 
Mr. John McCormack at the Theater Royal yesterday afternoon by an audience 
representative of all that is best in Irish life. 

“That the singer was worthy of his reception was fully demonstrated later 
when his singing and wonderful artistic sense proved a.fresh revelation to those 
who had been under the impression that McCormack had long since reached 
the limit of his powers. His countrymen have not had many opportunities of 
hearing the great tenor during recent years, and therefore his wonderful advance 
in his artistic education came all the more as a great surprise. Most of us can 
remember our sheer delight when for the first time, a decade or so ago, we 
heard him interpret our own beloved melodies, and realized his artistry and 
powers of interpretation, but it was a new McCormack we listened to yesterday, 
and we can only wonder at the hard work which he has done in traveling along 
the steep and rocky road which has led him to the pinnacle on which he stands 
today, when many a lesser man would have been content to rest upon his early 
laurels. To hear McCormack interpret, as we did yesterday, the great com- 
posers of all times, was to realize that as a generation we have been lucky to 
listen to an artist the like of whom is rarely heard. 

“John McCormack’s technique, by years of study, has left him such a perfect 
master that he can afford to, so to speak, ignore it and give himself entirely to 
the full interpretation of the composers whom he selects.”—The Evening Mail 
(Dublin). 

Prague Notices Translated by Doctor Spurney 
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“Reveals distinct vibrations of a mu- 
sical soul,” 








“McCormack’s diction and interpre- 
tation are both excellent.” 








“He deserves especial recognition by 
the intellectuality of his artistic achieve- 
ment.” 








“He has a genuine singing soul.” 








“A faultless mastery of our language 
in singing.” 











“One marvels at the manner in which 
he handles his beautiful voice.” 








“Should serve to stimulate our native 
tenors.” 








“Schubert and Wolf songs were sung 
with thrilling penetration,” 











“Imposing achievement by a serious- 
minded, cultured artist.” 








“Marvelous vocal resources.” 








“High artistic culture and extra- 


ordinary ability.” 








“Few (if any) living tenors who are 
able to give such high degree of pleas- 
ure.” 








“A virtuoso of singing.” 











“Uses his voice as a master violinist 
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does his instrument. 
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WASHINGTON HEIGHTS MUSICAL CLUB ANNOUNCES PLANS 


The Washington Heights Musical Club announces its notify the president, Jane Cathcart, of their selections. 
concerts and recitals for the coming season, and it appears Songs with obligato; vocal or instrumental duets, trios, etc. ; 


that the progress of the club continues and that this season two-piano selections; and sonatas for two or more instru- 
will be even more interesting than those of the past. There ments are eligible for this program. 

will be a series of three subscription recitals at the Plaza, There will three open meetings as follows: November 
the first, October 23, by Mrs. Edward MacDowell, assisted 20, program of original compositions; January 29, eral 
by Ethel Grow, contralto; the second, November 29, by rogram, and March 20, program of organ music at eolian 
Pauli Shirley of Boston, viola d’amore virtuoso; and the Frail. The club also announces intimate recitals as follows: 


third, December 4, by Marie Stapleton Murray, soprano. October 30, joint recital by Virginia Ruggiero, pianist, 

The Washington Heights Musical Club chorus, organized and Jane Cathcart, soprano; November 6, recital by Regina 
last season, and directed by Ethel Grow, announces rehear- Kahl, mezzo soprano; March 25, joint recital b Mrs. 
sals for Thursday evenings, beginning October 4. “The Harold B. Mason, soprano, and Michael Anselmo, violinist ; 
chorus is scheduled to sing at closed meetings December 18 April 1, recital by Ruth Kemper, violinist; April 22, joint 


and May 20, also at the open meeting January 30. recital by Elizabeth Armstrong, violinist, and Elizabeth 

The regular closed and open meetings of the club will Mehl Berger, contralto; and May 6, joint recital by Florence 
be held, as they were last season, at 200 West 57th Street, Bennett, poet and Hattie Harris, coloratura soprano. 
Apt. 7A, on October 16, December 18, January 15, Feb- There will be a benefit for the MacDowell Colony at 


ruary 19 and April 15. At the last meeting, on May 20, Peterborough, N. H., on February 5, at which a program 
a program will be given of ensemble music only, Members will be given by Ethel Grow, contralto, Robert loam, 
desiring to take part on this program are requested to form pianist, and Edna Minor, violinist. 

groups for vocal and instrumental ensemble work and The above facts are given for two reasons: In the first 
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place because they are news; in the second place, because 
they give some small idea of the wide scope of influence 
of the Washington Heights Musical Club. This club has 
for its purpose to provide a congenial atmosphere, free from 
criticism, where musicians (artist, amateur and student) 
may mingle and enjoy each others accomplishments, thus 
establishing a point of contact which must, necessarily, be 
of mutual benefit; to afford opportunities for student mem- 
bers to appear before a sympathetic audience before appear- 
ing professionally, calling special meetings for this purpose 
if necessary; to organize and enroll vocal and instrumental 
ensemble units, so that works of all kinds may be given; 
to lend its support to American music and musicians in 
every way it finds financially possible; to form a junior 
branch for young people under seventeen years of age. 

The idea has been developed and consistently carried out 
by Miss Cathcart, the aber of the club and its president. 
Miss Cathcart believes in the importance of music as it 
used to be in the old days when everybody took part— 
a conception which differs materially from our present idea 
of supporting music merely by sitting out in front and 
listening to great professional artists. The Washington 
Heights Musical Club gives opportunity and encouragement 
to amateurs of all grades as well as to professionals. The 
club is growing with extraordinary rapidity, which only 
goes to show how great was the need of an organization 
of just this kind. Those who are interested in trying their 
wings in a small way in public performance or performing 
ensemble works, or in generally enjoying the’ social side 
of music, can do no better than to get in touch with Miss 
Cathcart at her studio 200 West 57th Street. They can be 
assured of a warm welcome and will find themselves in an 
agreeable and cordial atmosphere where art and the life of 
art stands above personalities and the jealousies so common 
in the world of music. 


Henry Clifton Violin Recital October 7 


Several years ago Mr. Aarons of the executive staff for 
Erlanger, Dillingham and Ziegfeld Co., recognized the ex- 
ceptional talent of the young violinist, Henry Clifton, and 
became his friend and musical guide. 

Mr. Clifton has appeared with the ny os Symphony, the 
Vienna Philharmonic and Queens Hall Orchestra, London, 
when the virtuosity and spirit of his playing made him a 
favorite with European audiences. He is one of the few 
violinists in America who are exponents of the late Ondricek, 

Mr. Clifton will open his coast to coast tour (including 
six appearances in Mexico), with a violin recital at Aeolian 
Hall, Sunday afternoon, October 7, with Emil Polak at 
the piano, and will be heard in an interesting program of 
exceptional variety, including a concerto (Tschaikowsky), 
sonata (Tartini), the Wieniawski Faust Fantasy, and a 
group of five numbers by Kreisler, Achron, Dvorak, Jyuon 
and Sarasate, 


_ 


Buffalo Festival of American Music 


The eighth festival of the National American Music 
Festival Association has as its purpose the cause of Amer- 
ican Music and Musicians, and the program given from 
October 1-5 bears witness to this fact. The artistic zeal, the 
energy, and the thoroughness with which the management 
undertook its task, has certainly borne fruit in making this 
musical event one of the most significant in civic history. 

Participating choral societies (which form the bulwark of 
any festival) were the Rubinstein Chorus, John Lund, con- 
ductor; the Guido Chorus, Seth Clark, conductor; and the 
National Festival Chorus, under joint direction of Mr. Lund 
and Mr. Clark. Paul Althouse, Olga Samaroff, Edna 
Indermaur, and Jerome Swinford are a few of the American 
names the program lists. Winners of last year’s vocal and 
piano contests appeared and afternoon programs by local 
musicians of high attainments were enjoyed. The Musica. 
Courter will print a full report of the festival next week, 


Gigli Has Great Success in San Francisco 


Beniamino Gigli, tenor of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, appeared at the performance of Andrea Chenier in 
San Francisco on Thursday evening, September 27, and 
met with great success—as is evident from the following 
telegram received by Manager R. E. Johnston from his 
associate, Paul Longone, who is in San Francisco during 
the operatic performances: “Gigli colossal success in Andrea 
Chenier. House sold out. eceipts amounted to fifteen 
thousand dollars. Audience of six thousand people.” 














TRILBY, most famous of all singers, and 
SVENGALI, who taught her how to sing, 
are merely characters in George DuMau- 
rier’s famous novel, Trilby. 


There is nothing fictional, however, in 


The Secrets of Svengali 


by J. H. DUVAL 


It tells all there is to tell about the Art of Sing- 
ing. It is written in a brisk, lively styfe that 
holds the interest. It is full of anecdotes of great 
singers and great teachers of the past and present. 


If you are a singer yourself or merely a lover of 
good singing, it is a book well worth reading. 
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(Continued from Page 5). 
doubtless more power when at his best. His was a melan- 
choly, almost shy Rudolph; indeed all his osculatory urges 
were restrained until the conductor wasn’t looking. This 
conductor was Aldo cap teet who should have been given 
credit on the pr 

After Mimi ha duly died and taken her many curtain 
calls, a one-act ballet ensued to the Schubert Unfinished 
symphony. A most bewildering interweaving of Grecian 
nymphs against a classic set of great beauty formed a 
background for the Bacchanalian revels of Pavley and his 
lovely ladies. Liberal applause rewarded the production 
and the audience departed after a very large evening. 

CARMEN, SEPTEMBER 26. 

Alice Gentle, who created so excellent an impression as 
Carmen last week, was again the center of attraction on 
Wednesday evening, when Bizet’s opera was repeated by 
Mr, Gallo’s forces. 

Miss Gentle’s exquisite singing, acting, vivacity and charm 
fit her admirably for this role. Her performance won the 
hearts of the large audience, which recalled the artist many 
times. Miss Gentle’s finished work appealed both from a 
vocal and histrionic standpoint. Her understanding of 
the role as well as her beautiful singing and facial expres- 
sion were outstanding features and place her in the ranks 
of hg exponents of Bizet’s heroine. 

With the exception of Joseph Interrante, to whom the 
role of Escamillo was assigned, the cast was the same as 
last week. The Toreador Song (as always) was rede- 
manded, as was the Micaela aria in Act IIL., which was well 
sung by Elena Ehlers. 

The incidental ballets danced by Pavley-Oukrainsky and 
corps de ballet were greatly appreciated. Both orchestra 
and chorus did encanionells good work. Carlo Peroni 
ee and kept his entire forces under absolute con- 
trol. 

MabAME Butrerriy, SepTeMBeER 27. 


All Thursday evening, at the Century, there was a touch 
of sadness—of sorrow—throughout the house during the 
performance of Madame Butterfly. The story itself is one 
of the saddest of opera offerings, but it was more, perhaps, 
due to the recent Japanese disaster that this effect became 
so noticeable. Tamaki Miura depicted the role of the 
unfortunate Cio-Cio-San as only she can do it, and her 
acting particularly held the audience spellbound. There was 
much rubbing of eyes as she enacted this difficult role, 
and her singing, too, was none the less effective. 

The Pinkerton of the night was Adamo Chiappini and 
the Sharpless was Mario Valle, both heard last week in 
the stme parts. The rest of the cast was the same, 

It seems too bad that such long delays are necessary be- 
tween acts. Many, for this reason, had to leave before 
witnessing the ballet, The Legend of the Sun, by Pavley and 
Oukrainsky, also given last week. It. was indeed worth 
staying for, even though the hour was late. 

LoHENGRIN, SEPTEMBER 28. 

The first of the Wagnerian representations by the San 
Carlo Opera Company attracted a well filled house and 
the auditors were rewarded with a performance which re- 
vealed unusual merit and displayed no features that could 
come in for adverse criticism. The scenery and lighting 
lent the required degree of operatic realism and the orches- 
tra and chorus were, as usual, accurate and efficient. 

Before speaking of the performers, a few words should 
be said about Carlo Peroni, the conductor, one of the most 
hard working heroes of the baton New York ever has 
met. Hard working in the sense that he conducts so many 
operas and puts so much of his temperament and energy 
into his performance. In addition to these qualities he 
possesses also a deeply musical instinct, and a fine sense 
for poetical effects. He had his forces in hand at all 
times and a great deal of the spirit with which the evening 
was filled was due largely to the inspiration given by 
Peroni. 

The tenor of the evening was Ludovico Tomarchio, who 
filled the eye and pleased the ear. He seemed to be well 
acquainted with the traditions of the Lohengrin role and 
acted it with dignity and tenderness. His voice is a full, 
rich organ, of sufficient range, and he uses it with much 
intelligence and taste. He cfeated a deep impression and 
was applauded to the echo. Anna Fitziu, a familiar Elsa, 
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repeated the splendid portrayal which she has given pre- 
ae in New York in that part. Needless to state, she 
radiantly lovely in her classical garb and her acting 
= —2 the plastic kind that the Wagnerian characters re- 
quire and which h so rarely is experienced from any but the 
older school of German ratic artists. They still are the 
ideal interpreters of au Weacieies roles and Miss Fitziu 
has achieved a noteworthy feat to be able to put herself in 
their class with such excellent results. Her voice was 
in its very finest —— and throughout the evening her 
singing was a model of smoothness, purity, and musical 
fervor. One would have to rack one’s memory very strongly 
to try to recall a finer Fitziu performance in this city than 
the one that excellent artist gave last Friday evening. 
Elenora De Cisneros made her reappearance before the 
local public in her old time favorite role of Ortrud and 
she proved very quickly that she still is a mistress of 
Wagnerian song and of heroic acting. She looked truly 
impressive through the majesty of her bearing, and she put 
tremendous emotional force behind her work. The out- 
bursts of rage and revenge, the pretended humiliation, and 
the areal moments of Ortrud’s almost realized triumph 
were depicted by Mme. De Cisneros with striking convic~ 
tion. er voice retains its opulence and appeal and, of 
course, there can be no question of her authority along 
musical lines, for she has sung Ortrud and other Wagnerian 
roles for many years and in nearly all the operatic languages. 
She was given a great reception by her many admirers in 
the house. 
Mario Valle sang Telramund, Pietro De Bias? was the 
aes, Henry, and Giuseppe Interrante did the role of the 
Herald. . 


La Groconpa, SEPTEMBER 29, 
A capacity house listened to a capital performance of 
Gioconda on Saturday night. The title role was ad- 
mirably handled by Marie Rappold. Even if one thought 
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that the music was too heavy for her at times, one was 
ena to see that Miss Rappold did not force or shout. 

ers is a beautiful, fresh soprano voice, and she is most 
artistic. She was warmly applauded. The Enzo was Tom- 
masini, who sang superbly at times. Stella De Mette as 
Laura looked beautiful and sang with « richness and free- 
dom that found full appreciation. Miss De Mette has im- 

(Continued on Page 31). 
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The Society of THE FRIENDS OF MUSIC 


CARNEGIE HALL 
Monday Evening, October 15, 1923, at 8 Sharp 


ARTUR BODANZKY, Conductor 


(By kind permission of Mr, Gatti-Casazza of the Metropolitan Opera.) 
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First Performance in America 
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MISS ELISABETH RETHBERG 
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MME. CHARLES CAHIER 
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Management: 
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Calli-Curci Recital at the Metropolitan 


Amelita Galli-Curci will give her first New York recital 
of the season at the Metropolitan Opera House on Sunday 
evening, October 14, Heretofore, the famous prima donna of 
the Chicago Opera and Metropolitan Opera companies has 
appeared at the Hippodrome, but that auditorium being no 
longer available for concerts, a transfer was compulsory. 
This event will have additional interest since it marks the 
season's opening of the Broadway house three weeks in 
advance of the scheduled opera date, necessitating the re- 
moval of the flooring over the parquet seats (used in summer 
for scenery construction) and the general restoration of the 
building to normalcy. 

There will be but one more appearance of this favorite 
singtr in New York prior to joining the Metropolitan Opera 
Company after the first of the year, for her tour, which 
begins October 1, does not permit of an earlier operatic 
commencement. On October 17, she will open the new 
Cleveland Public Auditorium, which accommodates 11,000 
people and, from present indications, there will be a record 
established on this occasion, as she is much admired in that 
city, so much so, that she has been prevailed upon to give a 
special request program with mamebere chosen by popular 


vote. Then follow recitals in Chicago, Cincinnati and Pitts- 
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burgh with intervening dates at other points, so as to bring 
her to Boston on November 4. She joins the Chicago Opera 
on the first of December. 


Philadelphia to Hear Novel Program 


An pen dongs 6 er ram has been arranged by the Fara 
San Martino M. B. Society, of Philadelphia, for the con- 
cert to be given at the Metropolitan Opera House on Octo- 
ber 11. The proceeds of the concert are to go to the Italian 
Hospital, Cristoforo Colombo. A novel program will be 
presented consisting of music and Primavera Italica, a 
choreographical representation. An orchestra made up of 
seventy members of the Philadelphia Orchestra will take 
part in the program and the music will be under the direc- 
tion of Antonio Di Cecco. 


Dr. Otto Kinkeldei Goes to Cornell University 


Dr. Otto Kinkeldei, until recently chief librarian of the 
musical division of the New York Public Library, has 
been given charge of the musical department of Cornell 
University, and left for Ithaca to assume his new duties 
the first of this week. 








ALBERT E. RUFF 


Two Years Voice Specialist for Geraldine Farrar 


Miss Farrar writes : “It is not easy to adequately express 
in words my admiration for your remarkable knowledge, 
your never-failing patience and genuine interest in these 
last months of my season at the Metropolitan. You 
deserve the entire credit for the most successful and hap- 
piest year of my artistic endeavor in that institution.” 


In addition to his work with Miss Farrar, Mr. Ruff 
has been the teacher of many other artists of the Metro- 
politan Opera, and leading singers in musical comedy, 
vaudeville and concert. 
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FRANTZ PROSCHOWSK 


Author of “The Way to Sing.”—Published by C. C. Birchard, Boston, Mass. 


' Amelita Galli-Curci Says: 
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Marianne Vota to Broadcast 


Marianne Vota, the well known contralto of the Opera 
Comique of Paris, will broadcast an interesting program 
from Station WEAF (American Telephone and Tore 
Company, New York) this afternoon, October 4. 
entire program will be given in lish, and will include 
Because, Guy d’Hardelot; Dream (dedicated to and sung 
by the late Rutlen ee A. Seismit-Doda; I’m Longing 
Just for You oe time), Henecker-Polla, On October 
10, at 10:45-11:15, Mme. Vota will broadcast the following 
progres in five lan es from Station WJZ (Aeolian 

all, New York); Mon coeur s’ouvre a ta voix from 
Samson et Dalila, Saint-Saéns; Dream, S. Seismit-Doda ; 
La Cieca’s aria from Gioconda, Ponchielli; Still wie die 
Nacht, Carl Bohm; Caruli, Caruli, E. Nardella; I’m Long- 
ing Just for You, Henecker-Polla. At both. recitals Mme, 
Vota will be accompanied by A. Seismit-Doda, the promi- 
nent composer. 


Rosati Artist-Pupils Engaged in Italy 


Prof. Enrico Rosati, the sole teacher of Beniamino Gigli, 
who now has a New York studio, was very pleased to re- 
ceive word from Italy of the engagement for important 
appearances of two of his former pupils. One of them is 
Fabio Ronchi, a young baritone, who has been away from 
the studio about a year and a half and has already sung at 
several important theaters, including the Costanzi in Rome. 
He has been re-engaged for the latter for the coming season, 
and also signed a contract for La Scala, Milan. 

Another former pupil, already with several years of ex- 
perience, is the baritone, Franci. A recent appearance was 
in a special performance of Andrea Chenier, given the past 
summer at Rimini, in which Gigli sang the title role and 
he is signed for the entire coming season in leading roles at 
La Scala. 


Officers of the Haarlem Philharmonic 


The first meeting this season of the board of directors 
of the Haarlem Philharmonic Society was scheduled for 
Monday, October 1, at the Waldorf-Astoria. Officers of 
the society are: Mrs. Everett Menzies Raynor, president ; 
Mrs, Frank Littlefield, honorary president; Mrs. Thomas 
Jacka, first vice-president; Mrs. William Gage Brady, sec- 
ond vice-president; Mrs. Sturges Dunham, recording sec- 
retary; Mrs, Charles Conklin, corresponding secretary. 
The chairmen of the committees include Mrs. James E. 
Burt, chairman of music; Mrs. D. Roger Englar, chairman 
of membership; Mrs. Horatio H. Gates, chairman of ar- 
rangements; Mrs, Trusten P. Edwards, chairman of enter- 
tainment; Isabel G. Kass, chairman of printing; Mrs. 
Frederick E. Bertine, chairman of press. 


Mischikoff to Be Heard at Town Hall 


Mischa Mischikoff, violinist, will give a recital at the 
Town Hall on Sunday evening, October 14. It will be re- 
membered that Mischikoff was the judge’s choice to play 
at the Stadium this past summer, having been chosen from 
500 applicants. After his appearance in the Stadium con- 
certs the New York Tribune wrote: “He gave his many 
hearers the impression of a thoroughly experienced violinist. 
Even when thinned in the open air, the tone was clear and 
smooth, while brilliance and confidence ruled in his technic, 
especially in the pyrotechnic flights produced by his bow 
in the finale.” The New York Times said: “He particularly 
displayed a singing, crystal pure tone, a skilful discrimina- 
tion of musical values and a genuine sincerity of purpose.” 

Naturally, therefore, his forthcoming recital is being 
looked upon with interest. 


Sylvia Lent at Town Hall October 29 
Sylvia Lent will give her first New York recital of the 
season at Town Hall on Monday afternoon, October 29. 
Miss Lent is a young violinist who was well received at 
her debut recital in the metropolis last season, 


Alcock Starts Season October 12 


Merle Alcock will start her concert season on October 12 
with a recital at Middlebury, Vt. 








VLADIMIR 


GRAFFMAN 


Russian Violinist 
and Pedagogue 





Will resume teaching on Sept. 20 


Studio: 310 W. 95th St, New York City 
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THE AMBASSADOR—NEW YORK 


Dear Mr. Proschowsky— ‘ . 

Having been associated with you for the past eight weeks, let me express my a : 
of the TRUE ART of singing and the intelligent simplicity of your elucidations, through which 
and use new beauties in my own voice. It is with a feeling of great satisfaction that 
students who seek the truth in singing—the beautiful and lasting art of “BEL CANTO.” Gratefully y 


: February 23, 1923. 
reciation of — thorough understanding 
have been able to discover 
recommend ‘to you those artists and 


ours, 
AMELITA GALLI-CURCI. 











Phone Schuyler 3320. 
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Naumburg Honored at Bandstand Dedication 


Elkan Naumburg, who is the donor of the new municipal 
bandstand on the Mall in Central Park, was honored by 
the concert which formally opened the structure Sunday 
afternoon, September 30. The dedicatory exercises were 
impressive, the formal presentation taking place after Mr. 
Naumburg had been introdyced to the audience by Philip 
Berolzheimer, City Chamberlain. Francis D, Gallatin, pres- 
ident Of the park board, accepted the gift for the city, 
after which Acting Mayor Hulbert —, to Mr. Naum- 
burg the ie ot the Borough of Manhattan. Mr. Naumburg, 
who is eighty-eight years old, acknowledged the honor, 
praising the city administration for fostering the interest 
of music. The Franz Kaltenborn orchestra of sixty pieces 
rendered a program of ten numbers which had been selected 
by the music lover who was guest of honor and whose 
many achievements have made him a prominent figure in the 
musical world. 


* Harriet McConnell Ill 


Mrs. E. B. McConnell has been called back to Paris, 
owing to the illness of her daughter, Harriet, the well 
known contralto. Mrs. McConnell returned from Europe 
in July, and it was her intention to conduct vocal classes in 
New York for a period of ten weeks. She planned to return 
to Paris in February and take with her a number of her 
pupils who desired to continue their study with her abroad. 


Mme. Cahier Back in America 
Mme. Charles Cahier, the American contralto of _inter- 
national fame who has been spending the ‘summer in Europe 
in a combination of work and vacation, returned last week 





HAROLD 


MORRIS 


Pianist 


“One of the few.”—New York Times. 
“Broader musical vision than most of his 
contemporaries.”—New York Tribune. 
Announces 
Opening of new studios 
316 W 
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on the S. S. Resolute, of the United American lines, ready 
for a very busy season here. Mme. Cahier had many in- 
teresting experiences abroad, some of which will be related 
in the next issue of the Musicat Courter. 


SAN CARLO OPERA 


(Continued from Page 29). 

proved tremendously since she was heard here last year 
and is a valuable member of the company. Ada Paggi, as 
La Cieca, was especially good, and other satisfactory mem- 
bers of.the cast were Bictro De Biasi as Alvice and Mario 
Bisiola as Barnaba. The chorus did some effective sing- 
ing and the ballet received the biggest applause of the 
evening. Carlo Peroni, a fine conductor, led the orchestra 
with authority and skill. 


Harold Morris’ Pupils Active 


Lucile Wilkin, who has studied for the past two seasons 
with Harold Morris, has been appointed to the piano faculty 
of Western College, Oxford, Ohio. Lora N. Cooper is 
teaching a large class in Tonkawa, Okla., and Celia Scheater 
is teaching in one of the settlement schools of New York. 
Anna Bell has been highly successful in her appearances 
before New York clubs as well as in her teaching. Audray 
Roslyn, who has studied for the last five years with both 
Mr. and Mrs. Morris, and who appeared last season in a 
taxing program at the MacDowell Club with success, will 
make a number of public appearances the coming season. 
Lillian Hasmiller is teaching a splendid class in Newark, 
N. J., and Mabét Bost has been teaching for several seasons 
in Meridith College, Raleigh, N. C. 











Blanche Freedman in Another Role 


The many friends of the former Blanche Freedman will 
be interested to hear that on September 29, in Springfield, 
Mass., a daughter, Gloria Ann, made her appearance in the 
household of Mr. and Mrs. Charles Ginsburg. 


Peterson Arrives Soon 


May Peterson, now in Paris going over operatic scores 
and preparing programs for this season, sailed on the 
America from Cherbourg on September 27, and is due in 
New York about October 5. 


Clara Thomas Ginn Sails 


Clara Thomas Ginn, accompanied by her two daughters, 
sailed for Europe on the S. S. Leviathan on September 29. 
Mrs. Ginn is a pupil of John Byme and Jean De Reszke. 


Toscha Seidel’s Recital, November 1 


Toscha Seidel will give a violin recital at Carnegie Hall, 
New York, on Thursday evening, November 1 


Tiffany Opens Season in Lock Haven 


Marie Tiffany will start her concert season at Lock 
Haven, Pa., on October 12. 
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BERKSHIRE FESTIVAL 


(Continued from Page 24) 

layed on Friday morning in an all green gown and May 

ukle was no less green on Saturday morning. 

A cricket rchan’t rh up in the rafters provided a very 
retty soprano pedal for a considerable part of Miss Clarke's 

hapsody. The little insect, contributing its random note, 
was not more modern, musically speaking, than Miss Clarke 
herself. 

Among those noticed at the Festival were Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank Bridge, Arthur Bliss, Katharine Goodson, Helen 
Douglas, Myra Hess, Rebecca Clarke and May Mukle, Mr. 
and Mrs. Lionel Tertis, all of London; Mr. and Mrs, Franz 
Kneisel, Mariarine Kneisel, Mr. and Mrs. Gaston Dethier, Mr. 
and Mrs. Mark Fanaroff, Eva Gauthier, Elena Gerhardt, 
Mrs. Edward MacDowell, Mr. and Mrs. Felix Salmond, Mrs. 
Olga Samaroff, ©. G. Sonneck, Eugene Goossens and 
family, Prof. and Mrs. David Stanley Smith of New Haven, 
Prof. and Mrs. Edward Burlingame Hill of Cambridge, 
also Mr. and Mrs. Jacques Gordon, Dr. and Mrs. Felix: Fox, 
Mrs. Winthrop L. Rogers, Callista Rogers, Mr. and Mrs. 
Benjamin C. Prince, Harold Bauer, Ernest Hutcheson, 
Emilie Frances Bauer, Alma Beck, Carolyn H. Beebe, Mr 
and Mrs. Chalmers Clifton, Mrs. Edward J. De Coppett, 
Dr. and Mrs. Carl Goldmark, Mrs. Henry Goldman, Michael 
Press, Rosalie Houseman, Henry Holden Huss, Harold 
Land, Mrs. W. L. McFarland, Mr. and Mrs. Albert Spald- 
ing, Felix M. Warburg, Carl Engel, Ruth Deyo, Henry 
Yonge, Richard Aldrich, Dr. William CC. Carl, Louis 
Svecenski, Mr. and Mrs. Frank Kneisel, Henri Verbrugghen, 
Daniel Mayer, Mrs. Antonio Sawyer, and many others 

H. O. O. 
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LUCREZIA BORI 
GEORGE BARRERE 
THOMAS EGAN 
SALZINGER-SALESCO 


JUAN MANEN 
RICHARD BONELLI 
FRED PATTON 
JOSEF STOPAK 


and many other Prominent Artists. 


Avallable tor Tours Recitals 


- 310 W. S8ist St., New York 
Studio: Schuyler 6549 
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ROBERT HAYNE TARRANT, 
Orleans concert manager, “parking” in lower Broad- 
(Photo by Bain 


New 
way, on his recent visit to the metropolis, 
News Service) 


LAURA LITTLEFIELD, 
the popular soprano, has returned from a 
summer in Maine where she divided her time 
between outdoor aports, motoring and the 
| preparation of programs for the concert tour 
which her manager, Aaron Richmond, has 
booked for her. Mrs. Littlefield will open 
| her season on October 7 at South Manchester, 
Conn., where she is to be one of the soloists 
at the Civie Centennial to be held in that 
community. Her Boston recital is scheduled 


for November 20 in Jordan Hall. 


MAUD LA CHARMBE, 
the charming young French singer, who sailed on the Aqui- 
tania on Octoder 2 for a season of concerts abroad, (Kubey- 
Rembrandt Studios) 
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(1) A group of musicians and artists. 
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HARRIOT EUDORA BARROWS, 
the highly reputed teacher of singing, has reopened her 
studios in Trinity Court, Boston, and the Conrad Building, 


Providence, with the heavy enrollment that has aloays 
greeted her in both cities, 


SUMMERING AT STROEMSTAD, SWEDEN. 


Bachaus, and Mrs. Bachaus. 


EDGAR FOWLSTON, 
baritone, who this month will give a recital for the Women’s 
Club of Mt, Vernon and on December 23 and 24 will sing 
The Messiah with the Apollo Club of Chicago. Mr. Fowl- 
ston is director of the Boys’ Choir (twenty-five voices) at 


Trinity Church, Mt. Vernon. (© Underwood & Underwood) 


HULU LLULEE EL CeEELL HT ' 


Left to right: Leif Bratt, violinist and 
conductor; William Bachaus, pianist; Dr. Stenhammar, the Swedish pianist, 
composer and conductor; Mrs. Stenhammar; Greta Torpadie, the charming and 
accomplished singer, and (behind) Donald Bratt, her husband. 
mysteries of the Deep Blue Sea. 


(2) The 
Left to right: Greta Torpadie, William 
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MARGARET MATZENAUER AND HER DAUGHTER 
' ADRIENNE 
returning from Europe on the 8. 8. Reliance on September 
14. : As usual, the famous contralto will have a busy season 
of concert and operatic engagements. (Photo by Bain News 
Service) 


The accompanying snapshot shows Hdna 
Richolson Sollitt, the well known Chicago 
pianist and impresaria, in Wisconsin, where 
she spent her summer vacation, motoring, 
boating and fishing. Besides filling recital 
engagements this season, Mrs. Sollitt will pre- 
sent her fourth series of recitals at Kimball 
Hall on three. Tuesday evenings. On October 
28, Josef Schwarz will give the program; 
December 11, the Cherniavsky Trio will be 
heard, and January 29, Ina Bourskaya will 
furnish a recital. 


LILLIAN GINRICH, 


the dramatic soprano, who will be busy during the forth- 
coming season appearing in concert and teaching at her 
New York studio on Central Park West, where she is asso- 
ciated with Frederic Freemantel. Miss Ginrich’s repertory 
is comprehensive and varies from the lighter classics to the 
brilliant operatic selections and oratorio arias. 
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: BENNO MOISEIWITSCH IN AUSTRALIA. 
(1) Although the pianist had a wonderful season in Perth, he is shown here walking the ties back to Adelaide. 
(2) With the daughter of his manager during the Western Australian season, Charles Tait. (3) Holding boomerangs 
aloft. These boomerangs are the only instruments with which these aboriginals bring down birds when flying in 
a flock. They are wonderfully dexterous in handling these crude instruments which, when thrown into a flying flock 
of wild ducks or wild swans, usually have the effect of bringing down three or four to the ground and the boomer- 
ang returns to the foot of the thrower. (4) With one of the natives. The photographs were taken on the great 
trans-Australian railroad which runs from Adelaide to Perth. This railroad runs through an absolute desert for 
hundreds of miles and it takes three days to accomplish the trip. It is totally uninhabited with the exception of 


a few declining specimens of Warrigal aboriginal race, one of which is shown in the snapshots. 


FRLIX FOX, 
the admirable concert pianist and director of the Felie Foe 
School of Pianoforte Playing in Boston, haa returned to 
that city from Maine where he has been spending the summer 
at Point Lookout on Isle Au Haut. Besides his activities 
as a teacher and as a member of the Foo-Burgin-Bedetti 
Trio, Mr. Fow will be very active as a soloist His early 
fall dates include appearances at Lowell, October 22; Phillips 
Academy at Andover, October 23, and his Boston recital 


in Jordan Hall, November 1. (Photo by Garo) 


HEINRICH GEBHARD AND HIS TWO KIDS 
at his summer home, “Hillside Farm,” at Norfolk, Mass 
Mr. Gebhard declares that goats are the best lawn mowers 
“They eat all grass and all weeds as if 
This popular pianist and coach 


IN ITALY. 


he has ever seen, 


were a delicacy.” 


MME. DELIA VALERI, 
New York vocal teacher, photographed in Montecatini, Italy, 
where she took the cure, later visiting Milan, Venice, Rome 
and Naples. Mme. Valeri arrived in New York last week. 


(1) The American soprano was one of the honorary guests at a dinner in the Hiffel Tower, Paris, given by the International Federation of Veterans. 
(2) President Millerand of France with delegates who invited May Peterson to go from Paris to Brussels with them. 
Col. Thompson, Miss Peterson's fiance, is at the immediate right of the President (in the center). 


picture. 
Rambouillet. 





Mme. Gardini-Reiner, member of the Cincinnati Conserva- 

tory faculty, with her two nieces, the Countess Ginevra and 

Camilla Malvasia, who are studying at the Liceo Musicale 
at Bologna. 


MAY PETERSON HONORARY GUEST. 


from the left. (Photos by Henri Manuel) 


Col, Alvin Owsley, National Commander of 


they 

resumed teaching at his Steinert Hall studio on October 1 

Mr. Gebhard is also booked for many concert engagements 
as usual, 


Miss Peterson ia seen in the left of the 


The picture was taken in the garden of the Chateau at 
imerican Legion, is fifth 
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MANA-ZUCCA AND HER HUSBAND, 
IRWIN CASSEL, 
Vichy. The composer 
“We're enjoying this place im 
splendid cure—a little gambling 
and wonderful concerta and opera, The 
American season is over here 
and so we only see real for 
cigners, My French gets a 
good chance to “air” itself. 
We leave for Paris on Mon 


photographed at 


writes: 


| day, then spend a fortnight 


with our friends in Hythe, 
England, and then London 


| prior to our sailing for home 


on October 9 on the Levi- 
athan which arrives in New 
York on October 15.” 


p| : 
ARCHIBALD SESSIONS 

has terminated his series of summer organ 
recitale at the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, New York, and sails from San Fran- 
isco October 24 to play recitals in Honolulu, 
Sydney and Melbourne. Mr. Sessions will re- 
turn to New York in February, coming by 
way of Florida, where he will be remembered 
by the Smart Set of Palm Beach by his many 
recitals there two seasons ago on the magni- 
ficent organ at the home of Joseph Riter and 
at the Peinciana Chapel. The accompanying 
snapshot was taken at Mr. Seasions’ California 

bunsalow at Point Fermin, Cal. 


CYRENA VAN GORDON AND FRIEND HUBBY 
making a face at the camera man at Clear Lake, Wis. 
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PAVEL LUDIKAR, 


being classified as bass-baritone, dives to reach 
his notes, and leaves soaring to those who have 
higher aspirations, This snapshot was taken 
at the summer camp of Jules Bache, at Saranac, 
where Mr. Ludikar recently visited, 


MARY WELCH. 


October 4. 1924 


Although her summer was a busy one, Mary Welch, the American con- 


tralto, found time for a short vacation at: Fruitport (Mich.). 


While there she 


was prevailed upon to furnish the program for a big benefit concert at Grand 
Haven (Mich.) and won much success at the hands of the large social gathering. 


A busy season is ahead for this popular young contralto. 


HARRIET VAN EMDEN 
AT SCHEVENINGEN, 
(1) Prof. Georg Schnee- 
voigt and Miss Van Emden. 
(2) Left to right: Prof. 
Schneevoigt, the American 
soprano, and Director Gen- 
eral F. F. A. van Gheel 
Gildemeester. (3) Miss Van 
Emden, Prof. Schneevoigt, 
Mme. Charles Cahier and 
Ignace Neumark, assistant 
conductor, 


ON DANIEL MAYER’S ENGLISH ESTATE. 
On his return from abroad, Daniel Mayer brought back the accom- 
panying snapshot taken on the grounds of his English estate at 
Bewhill-on-Sea, Surrey. Millicent Mayer is seated on the bench, 
and the young lady in the tree is Sara Kouns. 
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Beidler photo) 


CALLAWAY- 
JOHN, . 
soprano, who will give 
her annual New York re- 
cital at Aeolian Hall on 
November 21, when ‘she 
will introduce a program 

of varied songs. 


JENCIE 


(Donald Cameron 


HARRIET FOSTER, GOLFER. 


The New York singer and teacher 
spent much of the summer playing 
golf, and the accompanying snap- 
shot of her was taken at the In- 
verness Golf Club of Toledo, O. 


Mra. 


Foster has 


reopened her 


New York studios and is already 
at work with a large class of pupils. 


HARRISON 
POTTER, 
“a pianist for the dis- 
criminating,” as the 
Boston Transcript has 
called him, has divided 
the summer between 
Stamford, Vt. and 
Jaffrey, N. H., devot- 
ing a good deal of his 
time to the prepara- 
tion of programs for 
the coming season... 
Mr. Potter will play 
the Griffes sonata at 
his Boston recital in 
Jordan Hall on No- 
vember 27, this being 
the first performance 
of that work in Bos- 
ton. Aaron Richmond, 
the pianist’s manager, 
is booking Mr. Potter's 
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267 res members registered 


Ss. 
, on rae ilaticned, the artis- 

n Sears at the Toronto con- 
vention,- the. N O. meeting. . A letter from 
Dr. Alctandet Russell was perro ne suggesting that the 
N. A. O. collaborate ‘in ‘giv ing organ, ‘recitals ‘at the Wan- 
amaker auditorium about November 1 and February 1, with 
the American Guild of Organists and the Theater Organists, 
President Noble told of his experience in Toronto, where he 
modestly “tried to hide,” but was discovered and brought to 
the floor. He said the recitals, six fine organs, the even- 
song service, and final banquet (forty organists attending), 
all this made an interesting meeting, twelve members of our 
own N. A. O. attending. 

his is the second year there has been co-operation be- 
tween the Canadian -organists and the N, A. O. Dr. Wolf 
called attention to the Lancaster, Pa., association of or- 
ganists and some detail was worked out toward forming 
a Pennsylvania State Chaptér. The committee ordered con- 
vention expenses of officers attending the Rochester con- 
vention to be paid, and adjournment was voted to October 8. 

; Batpwin Resumes OrcAN RECITALS. 

On October 3, Prof. Samuel A: Baldwin resumed his 
series of organ recitals at the College of the City of New 
York, continuing them, as heretofore, Wednesday and Sun- 
days, at four o’clock. As usual, compositions by American 
composers figure on these programs. Composers this month 
include Homer N. Bartlett, Felix Borowski, Harry C. Banks, 
Jr., Mark Andrews. Edward Shippen Barnes, Pietro A. 
Yon, Miles I’A. Martin, Edward MacDowell, James R. Gil- 
lette, Eugene Thayer, J. Frank Frysinger, Walter P. Zim- 
merman and: T. Frederick H, Candlyn. 

Announcement of courses in music at this college include 
rane courses by Prof. Baldwin, Miss MacConnell, Fischer, 

urte and Riley, The subjects are all related to music 
in various phases, and further information may be obtained 
from Paul Klapper, dean 

FABigNn Savitzx?, Contra-Bass Scccanr, 


Fabien Sevitzky is a contra-bass soloist, newly engaged 
as a member of the Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra. He 
is preparing to give a recital in New York, having recently 


finished a. series of six concerts in Mexico with great suc- 


cess. Proof of this is in press excerpts submitted from 
Universal (August 11), and Restauracion, both of Mexico 
City, the latter paper mentioning his very uncommon talent 
as soloist on this unwieldy instrument. “His tone, some- 
times ample and solemn, at other times tender, but always 
ure and vibrating, his clear technic, his elastic and sure 
w, oblige one to call him the Casals of the double-bass.” 
Youne Musicians’ Guitp Meets. 

The regular meeting of the Young Musicians” Guild was 
held Thursday evening, September 20, at the Knabe Salon. 
Albert E. Ruff addressed the guild on The Restoration of 
the Vocal Muscular System. e has recently been taking 
part in an interesting discussion in the columns of the 
musical press on matters of interest to singers, musically 
and physically. The opponents of Mr. Ruff in the discussion 
were present, and a general discussion followed the lecture. 

A musical program was offered by Elsie Eckert, Adele 
and Lene Messmer, pupils of Mr. Ruff, who has for the 
past two years been musical advisor to Geraldine Farrar. 

Eunice Rees Secures CLevecanp Position. 

Eunice Rees, piano pupil of Prof. Riesberg at the New 
York School of Music and Arts (Ralfe Leech Sterner, di- 
rector), and who last year won a cash prize at the Aeolian 
Hall contest, playing an Impromptu by Marta Nieh, has been 
secured by the First M. E. Church, Euclid Avenue, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, as soprano soloist ; she developed a brilliant 
voice under Mr. Sterner. 

Laurie Merritt ENGAGEMENTS. 


Laufie Merrill, whose character recitals last year were 
such a success, has enlarged them, now covering costume 
recitals in native Japanese, French, Breton, Spanish and 
old American. She gives entire programs in these varied 
costumes, singing appropriate music, and schools, lyceum 
bureaus, church societies, etc., all find them extremely in- 
teresting and instructive. She began her season last week, 
and this promises to be quite her best to date. F. W. R. 


Lenska Plans to Visit South Africa 


Augusta Lenska plans to visit South Africa, her home- 
land at Christmas time.’ She will appear in Berlin in 
November and she will sail for Capetown from Southamp- 
ton bythe first South African steamer she can catch. She 
has promised her aged father that she will share * ped 
Christmas roast beef and oer pudding with her facgily 
December 25. * Although Christitias in South Africa falls 
in the middle of the hottest summer season, the Colonists 
all indulge in the good old English Christmas e. On 
the other hand she has declined an engagement Offered by 
the Oudtshoorn Musical Club to ~ a recital. The tem- 
perature generally hovering around 100 degrees at that 
time of: the year does not make it comfortable to sing a 
long recital. She has contracted to come back in the mid- 
winter (June-July, 1924). Then she will sing in all the 
large cities of that distant country. d 

Hes Lek Lenska will travel across the Karoo Desert, not in 
one of the famous South African heavy covered wagons 





eee of Mr, McAll. Sec- 
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pulled by twenty huge be og he - one of the luxurious'y 


near- th African Government 
Railroad. She will aot is Dredioctene Mountains to 
go to to Pietermaritzburg, the capital city of the beautiful 
Co of Natal,” 7 visit a fellow student, and will sail 
from port of Durban for oe by an East African 
steamer to reach Italy in time for he Sy < cure in that 
country. It takes courage and South African training to 
face that journey across the Karoo Desert and then sail up 
the African East coast and across the Atlantic in the torpid 
heat of January. “But,” writes Miss Lenska, “I shall give 
. pe illustration of the song I have so often sung 
sachin eal or even 10,000 miles away from home—Home, 





Urgent Call to Mme. Van der Veer 
At the pageant given this summer at Rochester, N. Y., 
by the Women’s Party in celebration of the Susan B. An- 
thony anniversary, Nevada Van der Veer was chosen, as a 


fepresentative American singer, to be soloist. How satis- 


factory her contribution to the pageant was, will be seen 


' from the following telegram: “Colorado Springs, September 


13.—Repeating pageant on lar. scale in Garden of Gods, 
Colorado a any Sunday aieaeanae: September twenty- 
third, setting superb. Hazel MacKaye again directing. Can 
7s ssibly come to do what you did before? ye 

ad have issued proclamation. Mrs. O. H. Bel- 
pool iss Paul all here again. Wire collect, care Wames s 
Party, Chamber of Commerce, Colorado Springs. You can 
not imagine with what hope we await your answer. (Signed) 
Anita Pollitzer.” 

Unfortunately this telegram was sent to Mme, Van der 
Veer at Lake George, which she had already left, and there 
was such delay in forwarding it that it did not reach her in 
New York until too late for her to go to, Colorado Springs. 


Laurence Clifford Gibson a Busy Tenor 


Laurence Clifford Gibson, New York tenor, has had a 
busy summer season, having recently closed his master class 
in Pittsburgh, Pa., where he has been asked to return again 
next season. He also had a return engagement for the wire- 
less station at East Pittsburgh, Pa., Westinghouse Station 
KDKA, where he gave a song recital of request numbers. 
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On August 14, Mr. Gibson gave a song recital in the parlors 
of Hotel Bothwell at Atlantic City. Other recent engage- 
ments were as follows: Syria Mosque, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
September 22; Malta Hall, Homewood, Pa., September 25; 
son — at the Bohemian Club, Pittsburgh, Pa., Sep- 
tem jl 


Effa Ellis Perfield’s Classes 


Effa Ellis Perfield spent two months in Europe this 
summer sight-seeing and meeting people who are interested 
in her Trinity Principle Pedagogy and Musicianship work. 
She returned August 21 and conducted a three weeks’ 
Summer School for music teachers at her New York 
studios. 

After two weeks’ vacation at her summer bungalow, 
“Rhyth-Mel-Har” (name from Rhythm, Melody and Har- 
mony), she is starting a number of classes, a schedule of 
which is as follows: Monday morning, 9:30, class in peda- 
ROBY | and musicianship work for teachers ; Tuesday evening, 
ve o'clock, sight singing class for adults, visitors welcome ; 
Wednesday morning, 9:30, advanced class in musicianship 
work including forty-five kinds of chords, sixty-five kinds 
of scales, keyboard, harmony, and bar work ; Thursday 
morning, ten o'clock, musicianship class for adult students ; 
Thursday evening, seven o'clock, sight singing class (not 
“do re mi”); Saturday morning, eleven o'clock, class for 
children younger than seven; Saturday, one o'clock, class 
for children older than seven. 

Mrs. Perfield gives demonstrations by appointment, and 
upon request issues cards of admission to musicianship 
recitals given by her own pupils and those of her associate 
teachers. 
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Verbrugghen String Quartet Carries Fortune tn 


Prize Collection of Instruments 


lhe remarkable tone quality of the Verbrugghen String 
Quartet, which is giving a series of six concerts at Aeolian 
Hall, on October Z, 4, 6, 9, 10 and 12, has been the subject 
of the most favorable comment on the part of critics wher- 
ever the famous organization has appeared. 

While each member of the quartet is recognized as a 
finished artist, this alone does not account for the marvelous 
quality and sonority of tone that they produce. One must 
look farther, for, after all, the instruments must contribute 


their full share. Without doubt this quartet owns the 
greatest group of instruments in the possession of any 
similar organization 

Mr. Verbrugghen’s violin is the handiwork of Joseph 


Guarnerius, the master violin maker of Cremona. It bears 
the date 1733. Its magnificent tone was hushed for many 
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years while it remained in a private col- 
lection in Bordeaux, Upon the breaking 
up of the collection the earamens was 
forwarded to Paris. Word of its arrival 
reached Mr. Verbrugghen, at the time in 
London. A hurried trip to Paris fol- 
lowed and the masterpiece was his. Its 
finish unmarred after nearly two cen- 
turies, it is believed to be one of the 
finest specijgnens in existence. 

The violin used by Miss Cullen is a 
Guadagnini, 1779, and was produced in 
Turin, Like the Guarnerius, it is in 
perfect condition, its mottled back being 
a study for connoisseurs. Unlike other 
instruments made by Guadagnini, it has 
a remarkable sonority of tone that lends 
itself perfectly to chamber music. 

A Stradivarius viola is seldom discov- 
ered, for, except as the maker was com- 
missioned to manufacture a full quartet 
of instruments, his efforts were directed 
to the violin. Though ninety-one years 
of age at the time this instrument was 
finished, the great artisan showed no 
slacking in his marvelous skill of work- 
manship, for it is one of the finest ex- 
amp'es of his work. The mellowness of 
its tone lends fitting accompaniment to 
the other prize instruments of the quar- 
tet. David Nichols, who is the fortunate 
possessor of this instrument, has owned it 
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THE VERBRUGGHEN STRING QUARTET 


for ten years, and has been frequently assured by collectors 


that it ranks with any known instrument of its type. 


Unlike the ordinary cello, apparently designed for the sole 


purpose of giving forth mere sounds, 
James Messeas has a singing tone of 


» instrument of 
such breadth and 


depth as is seldom found in a cello. This instrument is also 
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a Guarnerius, the product of Joseph, a nephew of the 
celebrated maker A the instrument owned by Mr. Ver- 
brugghen. In fact, history has it that this instrument was 
fashioned in 1700 in the shop of the illustrious uncle of the 
same name, and under his personal supervision. 

Although the value of such instruments is hard to place, 
the owners of these instruments carry insurance on them 
based on a value in excess of Needless to say, 
every precaution is taken to protect them against theft or 
damage to which they are very susceptible. 


Shattuck to Play Twice with Orchestra in 
Chicago 

It is not often that an artist has the distinction of being 
offered two engagements with the Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra in its home city in the course of a single season. 
But this honor has come to Arthur Shattuck, who will 
play as soloist with conductor Frederick Stock on January 
11 and 12 and again on February 15 and 16, joining for 
this later occasion with Guy Maier and Lee Pattison for 
a performance of the Bach concerto for three pianos and 
strings. Mr. Shattuck will also assist in the performance 
of this work with the Minneapolis Symphony in Minneapolis 
and St. Paul on January 31 and February 1. Another en- 
gagement with orchestra scheduled for Mr. Shattuck in 
January is as soloist with the Detroit Symphony in Ann 
Arbor. 

Mr. Shattuck is touring England and the Scandinavian 
countries during September, October, and November, and 
will return to this country in December, 


Bonelli Signs Operatic Contract with Lusardi 


Richard Bonelli, the young American baritone, who scored 
such triumphs with the San Carlo Opera Company here 
last season and who is at present in Milan, recently signed 
a contract with Lusardi, the great European impresario and 
representative of the Metropolitan Opera Company in Milan, 
covering his operatic performances in Italy. Mr. Bonelli 
has also received the offer of a contract for a season of 
opera in Cairo. 


Leginska Starting Tour in October 


Ethel Leginska will arrive from abroad in time to start 
her annyal tour at Montclair, N. J., on October 19, in a 
joint recital with Hans Kindler, the cellist. Later in the 
season she will make a concert tour of the Pacific Coast 
and Northwest. 





Carl Binhak Reopens Studio 


Carl Binhak, formerly first violinist of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company and New York Philharmonic orchestra, 
and concertmaster at the Manhattan Opera House, New 
York, resumed teaching violin and ensemble playing on 
October 1 at his New York studio, 49 St. Nicholas Terrace. 
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MARCEL DUPRE, 


orgainst at Notre Dame Cathedral, Paris, at the Console of the new concert organ in the 


Wanamaker auditorium, New 


York.. (Photo by Underwood & Underwood) 


Marcel Dupré Begins His Tour 


Marcel Dupré, the phenomenal young French organist, 
arrived in New York, September 26, remaining three days 
only. He played his opening recital at the Wanamaker audi- 
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torium on September 29, and then left on a tour which 
covers nearly all the States of the Union. Interviewed at 
the Hotel Vanderbilt in the company of his manager, Dr. 
Russell, the writer was glad to note his “pink of condition,” 
for his rosy complexion and evident good health give guar- 
antee of ability to stand the journey before him. 

After a few stories told in polyglot French- American- 
English, the genial organ virtuoso said: “Yes, I’m still a 
bachelor—like the Prince of Wales—and more than ever 
charmed with America and Americans. Already | have 
some ninety concerts booked, many of them being re- 
engagements in cities visited last season.” (Highest com- 
pliment for all artists is the re-engi agement. ) 

“What about our American organs? 

“Splendid! The very best in the world; we are gr-r-r-r-and 
friends together. American audiences are large and atten 
tive, musical appreciation is great, and it is a wonderful 
experience to have the absolute attention of two or three 
thousand people, to feel en rapport with such enormous 
audiences; the silence and concentration is truly unique, 
and I have no words to express my feelings. 

“The themes on which I improvise? Well, 
always secured by the local manager in advance, from 
leading organists or musicians of the cities I visit. They 
are then placed in a sealed envelope; I open them before 
the audience on the stage, and plan my improvised sym- 
phony on the spot. Each improvisation lasts about half an 
hour. 

“About getting acquainted with the many organs I play, 
I find an hour sufficient; somehow, I have quick perception 
and visualization, and after scanning and playing a little 
while, every detail of the new instrument is impressed on 
my memory. Once, when my train, was delayed, I arrived 
fifteen minutes before the time of my recital, so that I had 
no ose on the instrument; but, playing without notes 
as I do, I was able to give it all my thought, so got through 
all right.” (“Never played better” was here interjected by 
Dr. Russell.) 

Continuing, the virtuoso was asked about his new work, 


they are 
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played at his first Wanamaker recital, the Variations in-D 
minor. 

“It is on a very old French Christmas song,” said the 
ola “and was composed in America when I was on my 
tour. Each of ten cities I visited inspired a variation, as it 
were, so that when playing them I feel as if I were on 
a tour of America, and that in ten minutes I cover as 
many cities.” 

Many recollections of Saint-Saéns are precious memories 
of Monsieur Dupré, for he visited with him for hours at a 


time. “Splendid composer, a great organist, and magnificent 
oye said he. Saint-Saéns’ memories of Mendelssohn, 
rahms, Rubinstein, Joachim and Clara Schumann were 


vivid, and I recollect many anecdotes of them.” His char 
acterization of the respective merits of de Pachmann, Rosen 
thal, Busoni and others were pertinent, and full of that 
French esprit, that keenness of spirit which is so refreshing 
for the finer points cannot be told in English print. 

Mr. Dupré was decorated by the French Government as 
Chevalier of the Legion of Honor on August 9, along with 
other notabilities, and wears the thin red ribbon denoting this 
in his buttonhole, F, W. R 
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Inga Orner’s New York Recital October 14 


Inga Orner, Norwegian soprano, formerly a member of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, and Royal Covent Garden, 
London, England, after several years’ absence from the 
public concert stage, will make her reappearance before 
a New York audience in a song recital at Aeolian Hall on 
the evening of Sunday, October 14 when, in addition to sing- 
ing a group of German, several Italian, French and English 
songs, she will feature two groups by the renowned Nor- 
wegian composer, Edvard Grieg. 

During the past few years, Miss Orner’s services have 
been greatly in demand at private social functions at the 
homes of some of the prominent society leaders, such as 
Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt, Mrs. Mary Cottenét, Mrs. James 
Burden, Princess Troubetzsky, Mrs. Harry Payne Whitney, 
Mrs. Henry Clews, Sr., Mrs. Alfred J. DuPont, as well as 
at the homes of Mrs, Benjamin S, Guinness in New York, 
London and Windsor, England. 

Miss Orner, who is an ardent admirer of the Grieg songs, 
and who interprets them with a charm and originality 
rarely heard, invariably features one or more groups of the 
great Norwegian composer’s numbers on her programs, 

While a member of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
Miss Orner appeared at several Sunday night concerts, 
singing among other numbers the leading soprano arias 
from Traviata, Rigoletto and Faust. 

When a child of eight, little Inga sang for Edvard Grieg, 
who became so impressed with her voice that he taught her 
several of his songs. 

Miss Orner studied voice production in Christiania under 
Wilhelm Kloed, who, at that time, was first tenor at the 
Christiania Opera. She later went to Paris to study with 
Jean de Reszke, and then finished her musical education with 
Cesare Rossi in Milan. Her operatic debut was made in 
Pietrasanta, Italy, as Gilda in Rigoletto. Her success in 
this role was so pronounced that she appeared as Gilda in 
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Pietrasanta twenty-eight successive times (a record perhaps 
never before sequalled). This led to other operatic engage- 
ments in various cities of Italy where she was heard as 
Violetta in Traviata, Marguerita in Faust, and Lucia in Lucia 
di Lammermoor. 

Mr. Higgins, of the Royal Covent Garden, London, who 
heard Miss Orner at a performance in the Metropolitan 





INGA ORNER 


Opera House, immediately engaged her for his London 
season. 

At Miss Orner’s song recital at Aeolian Hall, New York, 
on October 14, she will sing the following program:. Du 
bist die Ruh (Schubert), Wiegenlied (Brahms), Verge- 
bliches' Standchen (Brahms), Faldfahrt (Franz), Med en 
primula Veris, Vandring i Skoven,:Dulgt Kjarlighed, En 
Drém (all by Grieg); Prinsessen, Verdens Gang,. God 
Morgen and Tak for dit Raad (all-by Grieg) ; Along the 
Road (Cottenet),-Plaisir D'Amour (Martini), Su tu m’ami, 
se sospiri (Pergolesi), and Il Bacio (Arditi). 


Australians Looking Forward to Return Visit 
by Levitzki 


When Mischa Levitzki toured Australia and New Zealand 
two seasons ago, he won a strong measure of popularity with 
Antipodean audiences. Convincing proof of the young 
pianist’s drawing power there is contained in a communica- 
tion which his manager, Daniel Mayer, received recently 
from a representative of the Taits, who said that a return 
visit by Levitzki is being eagerly looked forward to by 
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musical interests in Melbourne, Sydney, and all. the other 
centers there. “hlis remarkable virtuosity and his winning 


Sersomality have made it impossible for us to forget Le- 


vitzki,” concluded the writer, “and I hope your plans for 
him include another tour here in the very near future. 

The pianist will open his current season at the Playhouse 
in Rutland, Vermont, on October 22. He will make his 
third Pacific Coast tour this year, and is also scheduled to 
make his Cuban ut in Havana, under the auspices of 
the Sociedad Pro Arte Musicale. 


Paul Henneberg to Open School of Conducting 


Paul Henneberg is opening a school of conducting in 
New York, the first of its kind here. What is more, as con- 
ductor of the Young Men’s Symphony Orchestra he can 
guarantee actual experience in conducting to his pupils at 
the rehearsals of the orchestra, and further, one or two of 
the most promising will be given the opportunity to direct 
a number in the public concerts of the organization. 

Mr. Henneberg has been a familiar figure in American— 
and especially New York—musiowlife for many years past. 
He was born of musical parents and started to study music 
when less than six years old. He played in his father’s 
orchestra at the age of seven and studied at the Royal High 
School in Berlin, graduating in 1887. When he was twenty- 
two years old he succeeded Prof. Ludwig von Brenner as 
conductor of the Berlin Symphony Orchestra and was 
finally engaged as first flutist at the Royal Opera, Stockholm, 
Sweden, conducting varicus orchestras at the same time. He 
was then called to America by the famous Mendelssohn 
Quintet Club of Boston, and there remained as flute soloist 
for three years. For four years he was director of the Con- 
servatory of Music at Winnipeg, Canada, also conductor of 
the Apollo Club Orchestra. Later he was associate conductor 
with Victor Herbert in the Pittsburgh Symphony Orchestra, 








PAUL HENNEBERG 


and then succeeded him as bandmaster of the Twenty- 
second Regiment of New York Engineers, which position 
he held for ten years. He was solo flutist with the New 
York Philharmonic’afid New York Symphony orchestras, 
under Mahler, Weingartner, Mengelberg, Safonoff, Dam- 
rosch, Campanini and other world renowned conductors, 
for several seasons. Last season the Junior Orchestra and 
Conductors’ Class of the American Orchestral. Society of 
New York were directed by him, and at present he is con- 
ductor of the Young Men’s Symphony Orchestra, which 
is now the largest of its kind in America, and also conductor 
of the Police Band of the City of New York. 


Miinz Plays in Krakow, Lemberg, Lodz and 
Warsaw 


From advice received from Poland recently by his Amer- 
ican managers, it is learned that Mieczyslaw Miinz recently 
appeared as soloist with the Warsaw Philharmonic Orches- 
tra in the Rachmaninoff concerto and as soloist with the 


. Krakow Symphony Orchestra in the same work; on both 


occasions he scored unusual triumphs. In Lodz and Lem- 
berg the noted pianist gave recitals that were hailed as 
the most notablé of the year. 

Miinz returns to America for his second season in this 
country in time for his New York recital at Carnegie Hall 
on October 31 and thereafter will fill many important en- 
gagements in various parts of the country, including numer- 
ous orchestral engagements. 


Sundelius Starts Concert Tour This Month 


Marie Sundelius, who will arrive from Europe the last 
part of this month, will immediately start a solidly booked 
concert tour which will last until. the. Christmas holidays. 
This month’s appedrances will include *Montclair, N. J., on 
October 29 and Springfield, Ohio, on October 31. 
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Dramatic wr no 
Chicago Opera Pany 


Available for Concerts 
October, 1923 April and May, 1924 


Management: R. E. JOHNSTON, 1451 Broadway, New York 
Associates: L. G. BREID and PAUL LONGONE 


BALDWIN PIANO 


RIMINI 


Baritone 
Chicago Opera Company 
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The Phenomenal Pianist 


Season 1923-1924 
im America 


Exclusive Management: DANIEL MAYER 
Aeolian Hall, New York 
Steinway Piano Ampico Records 
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SPECIAL MASTER CLASSES IN VOICE TECHNIQUE 


w. with « VERITABLE MASTER IDEA be - 
HENRI ZA hind them. See, “The Practical Pey- 
Studio: 30 West 72nd St. 


sittseete Vesna” 
: BOWIE ..<..., 
Columbus $269 "SS! Central Park West, N.Y. City 


ANAL. DEER 


Coloratura Soprano 


Western Management: Adolph Knauer 79 Central Ave San Fraacis< 


‘>GUIDER 











SOPRANO 
nG 
1947 Broadway, New York 





EDGAR 


STILLMAN KELLEY 


STEINWAY HALL - NEW YORK, N. Y. 


SOUSA AND HIS BAND 


JOHN PHILIP SOUSA, Conductor 
Now Booking Season 1923-1924 


HARNMY ASKIN, Mgr. 
1451 Broadway 


RUTH ECTON 


SOPRANO 


Address : 437 Filth Avemue, New York City 


= RIEMENSCHNEIDER 


PIANIST 
(with LESCHETIZKY 1903-06) 
STUDIO: 722 The Arcade, Cleveland, O. 


HEMPEL 


Coenraad V. Planist 
Assisted by [ouis P. Fritze, Fiutiet 


Management of Frieda Hempel 


185 Madison Avenue 
Steinway Piano 








New York 





Fourth Floor 
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EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD 


Trinity Principle Pedagogy 
MUSICIANSHIP 
SIGHT SINGING (NOT “DO RE MI’’) 





Studios: 121 Madison Ave. (30th St.) 
Phone Madison Square 9069 New York City 
Associate Teachers Wanted 








Information Bureau 
OF THE MUSICAL COURIER 


This department, which has been in successful operation 
for the past number of years, will continue to furnish in- 
formation on all subjects of interest to our readers, free of 
charge. 

With the facilities at the disposal of the Musicat Courier 
it is qualified to dispense information on all musical subjects, 
making the department of value. 

The Musica. Courier will not, however, consent to act as 
intermediary between artists, managers and organizations. It 
will merely furnish facts. 


All communications should be addressed 
Information Bureaa, Musical Courier 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 














OSCAR 
SAENGER 


Studios: 
6 East Eighty-first Street 


Consultations and voice trials by appointment only 


Tel. 1644 Rhinelander | L. Lilly, Sec’y 
Will Resume Teaching Monday, September 24th, 1923 
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“In making out programs for concert work, can you tell me if 
there is any rule that can be followed advantageously ? Do the 
gre eat —— and instrumentalists make their own programs, or 


t arrange so as to be the most pleasing to the 
public? is is a question that I often ask myself both when 
T read or hear programs, some of which do not appear to me as 
well put together. If you can give me any information on ~ 
subject, or rules that can be applied, it would be a great hel 
arranging a set of programs for the coming season, which wi 
my first Fao the public. I think 1 should prefer to make a 
my own list of songs and not leave it to my manager, who seems 
to me more of a business man than a musical genius.” 


The art of program making seems to be one that is difficult to 
achieve; one really feels that a successful blender of musie for con- 
cert or recital is born, not made. As for a rule there are almost as many 
rules, or lack of rules, as there are performers. Naturally programs for 
— performance are made from the repertory the artist knows. 

ou know best what re sing best, also you should know what songs 
can be grou together harmoniously, that is if you are a serious 
student, ile you may make mistakes, if you seriously study the 
question you must learn from experience. As for a manager makin 
programs, there must be few soloists who are willing to leave suc 
an important part of their work to others. You might do well to seek 
the advice of an accomplished coach and accompanist. In New York, 
for instance, such men as Frank La Forge and Walter Golde make 
a specialty of assisting singers to choose programs. 


Various Ways 
“IT am not satisfied with the singing teacher who was highly 

recommended to me by friends, and would like to make a change. 
It seems very difficult to select a teacher from the long list one 
reads, yet it also seems a waste of time to be studying in an 
unsatisfactory way. When I s speaks of this to friends, they assure 
me that such or such a one will exactly suit me. What can I do, 
as I am in earnest in wishing to obtain a good method and learn 
to sing properly?” 

It is unfortunate that you did not discontinue your lessons with 
a teacher unsatisfactory to you. Each teacher has his or her own 
method of teaching. Though several teachers have studied with the 
same master, when it comes to teaching they revamp what they have 
learned. The best advice that can be given is to see some teachers 
personally, talk with each one, discuss your needs, and get in sympathy 
with one of them, There are so many splendid teachers in this city 
it ought to be easy to make a selection. ut, the selection once made, 
do not keep changing. 

Is Ir In Business? 


“Can you tell me if the Hamlin Hygrostatic Corporation is 
still in business?” 
No, the Hamlin Hygrostatic Corporation is not in business at pres- 
ent, nor is it marketing its products. It is impossible to say whether 
the corporation has discontinued or not. 


LEARNING TO PLAY 
“Can you, tell me how long it would take me to learn to play 
the flute? It is not a difficult instrument to learn, is it? I can 
make it sound now when I blow in it, and suppose that is the 
most important part. Thank you for any information.’ 

Your question is really funny, showing that you have little idea of 
what it means to learn to play any instrument properly. The flute 
may seem easy to you because you can make a noise on it, but you 
might say almost the same of any other instrument. To acquire 
prosiciency on the flute, as a solo instrument, takes many years of 
study and practice. Do not undertake to learn to play anything unless 
you do it seriously, Your question reminds one of something that 
happened in New Orleans many years ago. A young man who had 
studied several years with the best teachers of flute in that city went 
to Paris to continue lessons with the best teachers in that country. 
He spent several years abroad before he felt himself a virtuoso, Re- 
turning to New Orleans, his home city, he gave a recital, intending 
to teach. The following day a pupil came to his studio to ask his 
terms. “How many lessons do you wish to take?’’ he asked. “Oh,” 
was the reply, “just a few so you can teach me to play that piece 
you played last night, just as you do.” 


How Op? 

“Will you be kind enough to tell me how old Miss Nevada is, 
who, it was said, is one of the youngest American singers in 
Europe? Not having ever heard of her, any information you can 
give me will be appreciated, as I have a record of most of the 
singers from this country who are in opera houses abroad. Was 
there not some one of that name many years ago who sang? Is 
Miss Nevada an American?” 

What constitutes an American would be rather a difficult matter to 
solve in many cases, such as the above. Usually children take the 
nationality from their father, and Miss Nevada's father is an English- 
man, married to an American to be sure, while the daughter was 
born in Paris. It can hardly be said that Miss Nevada, who is thirty- 
six years old, is the youngest singer of whatever country is claimed 
for her. Her mother made her appearance forty-three years ago in 
Europe, but it must be thirty or more since she was on the stage. 
She is now sixty-one. 


James Westley White to Have Busy Season 


James Westley White, a well known singer from the 
South, has been spending the summer months in New York 
in study and preparation for his winter programs. While 
in the East he made several appearances in public, including 
two programs at Amherst, Mass., where his singing was 
so successful that he was urged to prolong his stay and 
give a second program. 

Mr. White's first program of the winter season will be 
on October 15 in Chattanooga, Tenn., where he will sing 
under the auspices of the Music Association. This will also 
mark the formal opening of the musical season in Chatta- 
noga. He will also be heard at Guilford College, N. C., in 
the early fall. 


Hotel Mt. Royal Montreal Musicales 


The Metropolitan Musical Bureau has arranged with 
Evelyn Boyce, Ltd., for a series of musicales in the new 
Hotel Mt. Royal ballroom, Montreal, Canada. The series 
will open in October with the first recital of De Pachmann 
in that city. The second number will be a recital of Louis 
Graveure, the third, a recital of Erika Morini; the fourth, 
a joint concert by Jacques Thibaud and Ignaz Friedman, 
and the last concert by Maria Jeritza, her first appearance 
in Montreal. 


Two Engagements in Washington for New 
Soprano 

Dusolina Giannini will appear in Washington, D. C., in a 
joint recital with Felix Salmond, the distinguished English 
cellist, on February 4 next. Earlier in the season Miss 
Giannini will make her Washington debut as soloist with 
the New. York Symphony Orchestra when it gives its con- 
cert there in December. 
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Teacher of Singing 


sTubDiO: 
309 West 78th Street 


ZERFFI 








Volce Production without laterference Phone 2779 Endicott 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 

OSEPH R 138 W. 80th $t., Hew York 
Tel. 3786 Schuyler 
Consultation only by 


Oppciniment 





Accompanist and Coach — Specialty French Repertoire 
Studio: 308 West 97th St., New York City Phone Riverside 7830 


GEORGE E. Teacher of Vocal Art 


SHEA. sivines were 
MATTHEWS 


*Phone Cathedral 6149 
TENOR 


Maoagement: SAMUEL D. SELW/TZ, 1512 So. Trumbull Avenue. Chicago, Ill. 


0'C QUIRKE Voice Placement and Opera Class 
ADDRESS: 
54 West 82nd Street New York 


Telephone 5880 Schagter 


ARTHUR J. HUBBARD ws'2ition 


vi t V. Hubbard 
Caroline Hooker 
SYMPHONY CHAMBERS, BOSTON 


LAURENCE CLIFFORD GIBSON 


TENOR 
402 KNABE BUILDING, NEW YORK 


ARVIDA VALDANE 


SOPRANO 











rPZon 








Asistants 








407 Knabe Building New York, N. Y. 


LEO, JAN AND MISCHEL 


CHERNIAVSK Y 


VIOLINIST, PIANIST and 'CELLIST 
Returning to America—Season 1923-24 


FOR TERMS AND AVAILABLE DATES APPLY TO 5S, HUROK 
AEOLIAN HALL, NEW YORK 


MACBETH 


Chicago Grand Upera 
Management; National Concerts, Inc., 1451 Broadway, New 


JOHN Mc CORMACK 


EDWIN SCHNEIDER, Accompanist 








AAZAZOr4s 





Manager: CHARLES L. WAGNER 
D. F. McSweeney, Associate Manager, 
$11 Fifth Ave, (Postal Life Bidg.), New You 
Steinway Piano Used. 














CLEMENTINE ROMUALDO 
Prima Donna Vocal 
Soprano Teacher 
From Covent Garden, London, poomesty conductor Metronet, 
Yorkyate. A e as ra. Pat, -_ oad York, and 
Tee ee ed tain | an aden Pied ae 
Also: VOCAL TUITION. ' Nordica and other celebrities. 
Address: 109 Riverside Drive, N.Y. City Phone Schuyler 8399 














GIULIO CRIMI 


Tenor, Chicago Opera Company 


“His voice has that appealing quality best des- 
cribed as golden, and after his singing he had to 
take endless applause from the audience.”—New 
York Evening Sun. 


Available before and after the Opera 
Season 1923-1924 


Management: R. E. Johnston 


1451 Broadway - - New York City 
(Knabe Piano) 
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RARE OLD VIOLINS 
1628 Aeolian Hall, New York City 
Tel.: Longacre 8941 


DUEHEANA 


SCHOOL OF SINGING AND OPERATIC TRAINING 
Mme. Gertrude Dueheana, Director 
Studio: 160 Boyiston St., Boston 


FLOYD F.JONES tenor 


CONCERT’ ORATORIO, OPERA—TEACHER OF SINGING 
Lyon & Healy Building, Chicago, Ill. 


GRACE STEVENSON 


Concert Harpist-Teacher 
For terms and dates address 


317 West 93rd Street, New York 


HARRIOT EUDORA BARROWS 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Trinity Court, Boston Conrad Building, Providence 











Phone Riverside 7988 











JOSEF 


ROSENBLATT 


World Famous Cantor-T enor 


Management: SUPREME CONCERT MANAGEMENT 
1525 Aeolian Hall, N. Y. Victor Records 


MAGDELEINE BRARD 


French Pianist 


“Possesses an extraordinary piano talent."—New York Sun. 
Management, R. E. JOHNSTON, 1451 Broadway, New York City 














Steinway Piano 


MRS. FREDERICK SNYDER 





2025 Broadway 
New York City 
Phone Columbus 6441 


; WITTGENSTEIN 


PIANIST 
15 W. 67th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Knabe Piano 








Tel. Columbus 2951 
Ampico Records 
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JESS 


, America's Createst Interpreter of 
FOLK SONGS 
in COSTUME OF THE PERIOD 


Management: Frederick Shipman 
So. Grand Ave., Los Angeles 
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T 
Praised by the critics of 
PARIS BERLIN VIENNA LONDON 


TEACHER OF EMINENT PIANISTS 


For Engagements Address For Lessons Address 
MANAGEMENT FLORENCE TRUMBULL 6557 Kimbark Avenue 


430 Orchestra Building, Chicago Chicago 
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Many Attend Curci-Caccia Wedding 


As printed in last week’s issue of the Mustcat Courter, 
Gennaro Mario Curci and Elvira Caccia were married on 
Wednesday afternoon, September 19, in St. Clair’s Catholic 
Church, New York, by Father Grassi. Tito Schipa and 

Tamaki Miura were the witnesses and the church was 
crowded with friends of the bride and groom. 

The ceremony was an impressive one. Renata Flondino, 
a pupil of Mr. Curci’s, sang the Cesar Franck Panus 
Angelicus and Maestro Bimboni at the organ. The bride 
was attended by Rossana Gatti (a cousin), Leonora Silver- 
man, Baby Ferrughelli, Ally Mazzoli and little Miss Vincent, 
who acted as a page. 

Following the wedding a reception was held at Mr. Curci’s 
studios, which was attended by many who had been unable 
to go to the church ceremony. Many handsome gifts and 
telegrams from all parts of the world were received. Among 
those present were: Mrs. and Miss Vincent, J. Laing, Miss 
Rubino, Mr. Fiaccarini, Miss Johnson, Mrs. P. J. White, 
Miss Sterling, Miss Mercer, Mr. and Mrs. D’Annunzio, 
the Gatti family, Mrs. Gatti Gaduzzi, Miss Barnett, Miss 
Callyo, Mr. and Mrs, Koebly, Mr. and Mrs. Musser, Mrs. 
Gambale, the Misses Ferrughelli, Miss Gill, Mr. and Mrs, 
de Gregorio, Mrs. Flandino, Mr. and Mrs. 
grassia family, Mr. and Mrs, Silverman, Mr. and Mrs. T. 
Neal, Miss Vandell, Mr. and Mrs. Hyde, Mr. and Mrs. 
Mazzoli, the Zinniti family, Mr. and Mrs. Riadnoff, Mr. 
Pignolone, Mrs. Cremonasi, Italian Vice-Consul Rochira, 
Mr. and Mrs. Dell’ Orefica, Mr. Luzzaro, Mr. and Mrs. 
Roff, Mr. and Mrs. Decrescenzo, Mr. D’Andrea, Miss 
Breckenridge, Mr. and Mrs. Sciraretti, Mrs. Fortune Gallo, 
Mr. and Mrs. Bonfiglio, Mr. and Mrs. Bimboni, Mr. and 
Mrs. Strucco, Mr. Ferrillo, Prof. Gastro and Mrs, Bayne 
and Mrs, Cironi. 





Cincinnati Conservatory Scholarships 
Awards 


The scholarship examinations, which were held at the 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music recently, brought out an 
exceptional amount of talent among young pianists, violinists, 
and especially among the vocalists. Three committees from 
the faculty met on three successive days to hear the candi- 
dates for the various departments. All of the committees 
were under the chairmanship of Dean Frederic Shailer 
Evans, of the faculty, and included prominent members of 
artist teachers of the different departments. The announce- 
ment of the winners has just been made by Bertha Baur, 
president and directress of the Conservatory, and the fol- 
lowing is the list: 

Violin Department—Oramay Ballinger, of Cincinnati, and 
Gladys D. Fried, of Dover, Ohio (partial). Piano Depart- 
ment—Sam Morgenstern, of Cincinnati; May Estel Forbes, 
of Mt. Healthy, Ohio (partial) ; Genevieve Goodman, of 
Devils Lake, N. D. (partial) ; Saidee McAlister, of Tupelo, 


Miss. (partial). Vocal and Operatic Departments—Idella 
Banker, of Cincinnati; Marie Jones, of Cleveland, Ohio; 
Tecla Richert, of Cincinnati; LaVergne C. Sims, of Cin- 
cinnati; Howard F. Fuldner, of Cincinnati; Ray Milders, 
of Hamilton, Ohio; Paul Geo. Richman, of Tipton, Ind. 
(partial) ; Lillian Dent, of Montgomery, W. Va “. 

e€ 


The scholarships continue for the present year only. 
winners have been assigned to leading members of the artist 
faculty in their respective departments. 








Enjoyable Program at Vineyard Haven, Mass. 


On Sunday evening, September 16, the following enjoyable 
program was given at Pauline Arnoux MacArthur’s bunga- 
low at Vineyard Haven, Mass.: Sonata in D minor, for 
cello and piano (B. Godard), played by Arthur Hadley and 
Mrs. MacArthur; cello solos, Entr’acte from Semper Virens 
(music written for the Bohemian Club Grove Play, recently 
produced in the California Red Woods), Danse Ancienne, 
song Colloque Sentimental, Mazurka (new), Henry Hadley ; 
song, Your Smile, Pauline MacArthur, Arthur Hadley, and 
Henry Hadley (at the piano); Sonata in C minor C. Je- 
main), Arthur Hadley and Mrs. MacArthur. 


Fusco, the In- 





THE GENNARO MARIO CURCI AND ELVIRA CACCIA WEDDING PARTY. 
Tito Schipa and Tamaki Miura are at the bridal couple's left. 


oF 
Paul Reimers Back¢ *. 


Paul Reimers, universally known as one of the foremost 
song interpreters of the day, sailed from London on the 
Aquitania, September 22, to return for a congert tour of 
America. Mr. Reimers’ season abroad included several 
London’ recitals this past summer, and a tour of Southern 
Spain and Egypt. Several New York ‘appearances are 
numbered among his engage ments for the coming winter. 


® SODER-HUEGK 


EMINENT VOICE TRAINER AND COACH OF 


the following prominent singers: George Reimherr, Walter Mills, Marion 
Lovell, Ellie Marion Ebeling, ag Rothermel, Elsie Lovell-Hankins, Hard- 
grave Kirkbride, Bernard Schra' ete. 


Fall Term 





Write for booklet and details 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 
1425 Broadway, New York 


ow 
in Session Phone: 4119 Penn, and 2634 Penn. 





MARIE SIDENIUS 


ZENDT 


New York Recital 
Aeolian Hall, Oct. 12 
8:15 P. M. 


Richard Hageman at 
the Piano 





Management: Evelyn Hopper 
Aeolian Hall, New York 








Mgt. Universal Concert Bureau, Inc. 









World’s Famous Contralto ’ 


CAHIER 


Dr. Leopold Schmidt (Berliner Tageblatt) 
“Mme. Cahier, the Mahler interpreter par 
excellence.”—-(The above notice refers. to 
the Austrian Music Festival, Berlin, Summer, 
1923.) 
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17 East 42d Street, New York City 
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MAX JACOBS 


VIOLINIST—CONDUCTOR 
Resumed Instruction for the Season 
Studio: 226 W. 70th St., N. Y. oe Endicott 7757 


GERTRURE LANG 


PRIMA DO 
at present starring in Blossom Time 
Address Musical Courier Co., 437 5th Ave., New York City 


Magstro A. SEISMIT-DODA 


The True Exponent of the 


Art of Singing 
54 West 39th Street, New York City Phone: 4045 Fitz Roy 


JOSIAH ZURO 
Director of 


THE ZURO GRAND OPERA COMPANY 














COACHI Ne TRAGHING 
Phone: Circle 0100 744 7th Ave., N. Y. City 


Includes 


GAY MACLAREN 


Re-creator of famous plays 


Management: CAROLING EVANS 
326 West 76th Street $8 New York City 
Phone ane Endicott. 








Frederic Freemantel 


offers an education in all branches of singing 
from elementary voice culture for beginners 
to a proper knowledge of the scientific principles of 
voice development requisite to the experienced singer 
and the preparation of an adequate repertoire 
for the accomplished artist 


Studio auditions by appointment only 
Seventy-one Central Park West, New York 
Telephone, Columbus 9395 

















MME. E. B. McCONNELL 


Teacher of Singing 
251 West 87th Street, New York 


Schuyler 5756 


Course of ten weeks beginning 
September 10th 


STUDIOS: NEW YORK and PARIS 























ICH-&-BACH 


ltra-Quality PIANOS 
and PLAYER PIANOS 


Used and Endorsed ty Musical 
Artists Everywhere, Including 
Julius Koehl 


The Eminent franist 
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WHERE THEY ARE TO BE 
From October 4 to October 18 








Alcock, Merle: 

Middlebury, Vt., 
Florence, Rose: 

San Francisco, Cal., October 16. 
Gerhardt, Elena: 

Toronto, Can., October 11. 
Giannini, Dusolina: 

Perth Amboy, N. J., October 5, 

Bridgeport, Conn., October 10, 
Gramling, Clara: 

Bangor, Me. October 5. 

Portland, Me., October 9. 

Lewiston, Me., October 12. 
Gunster, Frederick: 

Seranton, Pa., October 4. 
Hayden, Ethyl: 

Washington, Pa., October 18. 
Jacobsen, Sascha: 

Perth Amboy, N. J., October 5. 
Jess, Grace Wood: 

Medford, Ore., October 12, 
Kelley, Pat: 

Bangor, Me., October 4-6. 

Portland, Me., October 8-10. 

Lewiston, Me., October 11-13. 
Kochanski, Paul: 

Washington, D, C., October 11, 
Martino, Giovanni: 

Bangor, Me., October 6. 

Portland, Me., October 10. 

Lewiston, Me., October 13. 
Mason, Edith: 

Ogontz, Pa., October 10. 
Morgana, Nina: 

Elizabeth, N. J., 


Nedworney, Devora: 
Bangor, Me., October 6. 
Portland, Me., October 10, 
Lewiston, Me., October 12. 
Nyiregyhazi, Erwin: 
Bangor, Me., October 5, 
Portland, Me., October 9. 
Onegin, Sigrid: 
Bangor, Me., October 6. 
Portland, Me., October 8 


Peralta, Frances: 
Bangor, Me., October 6. 
Portland, Me., October 10. 
Lewiston, Me., October 153. 


Peterson, May: 
Boston, Mass., October 12, 
Ripon, Wis,, October 16. 
Shawn, Ted: 
Atlantic City, N. J., October 
15-18, 


October 12. 


St. Denis, Ruth: 


ery we City, N. J., October 
5-18 


Swinfeed, Jerome: 
Buffalo, N. Y., October 4. 
Wheeling, W. Va., October 7. 
Binghamton, N. Y., October 15. 


Tokatyan, Armand: 
Bangor, Me., October 4-6, 
Portland, Me., October 8-10. 
Lewiston, Me., October 13, 


Verbrugghen String Quartet : 


Rochester, N. Y., October 8. 


Williams, Tom: 
Bangor, Me., Ocober 4-6. 
Porland, Me., Ocobert 8-10. 


» 


October 7. 


One of the Few Rare Liszt Testimonials 


It would be difficult to imagine Mozart, Beethoven, Schu- 
bert or Schumann giving lessons. Great master’s natures 
were too super- sensitive and their nerves too high- strung 
to endure the interruption this would cause in the pursuit 
of their ideals. History records but one exception. This 
was Liszt. He loved to have young artists about.him; they 
were “his children.” As a rule they became disciples, 
either as executants, as conductors, teachers or litterateurs, in 
the “new-German” school as founded by Liszt and Wagner. 
When, as a boy—and a remarkable prodigy at that—Liszt 
applied at the Paris Conservatory, he was refused admittance 
by old Cherubini on the ground that he was not of French 
birth. This disappointment he never forgot; he vowed that 
he never would turn worthy pupils from his door, Neither 
would he accept pay. He taught only post-graduates; but 
made it known that he would not give testimonials, 

Only a very few times in the thirty years he taught did 
Liszt vary from his rule and give a testimonial letter, One 
of these is herewith reproduced in facsmile of the original 
autograph. 
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Translated: ‘“Herewith allow me to recommend Carl 
Lachmund, who, however, recommends himself the best 
by his eminent dexterity as an executant and theoretical 
musician. (Signed) F. Liszt.” 

It has an additional interest in that it mentions the name 
of an American-born musician. Mr. Lachmund, after tour 
ing in this country with Wilhelmj and Marianne Brandt, 
settled in New York, where as teacher of advanced piano 
pupils and coach for pianists wishing to prepare for public 
appearance, and also as specialist in harmony and composi 
tion, his services are constantly sought. 


Gennaro Curci Reopens Studios 


Gennaro Mario Curci has reopened his studios and is 
already in the midst of teaching. This season his enroll 
ment includes a number of new pupils from out-of-town, 
who are enthusiastic over Mr. Curci’s method of voice pro 
duction because in a short time, it is said, they have been 
able to see marked improvement in their singing. 

John Valentine, a tenor pupil of Mr. Curci, is at present 
in Rome where he has sung with much success. Interesting 
plans are afoot for his cpersee shortly in concert in 
London and possibly in New York later in the season 
Magdalene Erbland, a young coloratura soprano pupil, is 
in Milan, where she will probably appear in opera before 
the season is over. In the meantime, several of Mr. Curci’s 
older pupils are being heard in concert both in and outside 


of New York. 


Mme. Colombati Returning 

Mme. Virginia Colombati, New York voice teacher, 
escaped to Italy early in August for a two months’ vacation, 
leaving her summer pupils in charge of her assistant, Miss 
Weeks. Mme. Colombati spent a few weeks at the Lido, 
the great bathing resort just outside of Venice and then 
went to Milan for a short stay, where many of the colleagues 
with whom she formerly sang in grand opera have their 
permanent homes. She will sail from Genoa in time to 
reach New York early in October, taking up her classes 
again not later than October 15. 
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MUSIC ON THE PACIFIC SLOPE 





SEATTLE TEACHERS RESUME WORK 


S Are A d—Notes 
Those returning from 





Ensuing Events of Music 

Seattle, Wash., September 23.- 
study in New York are Louise C. Beck, pianist, who coached 
with Kate Chittenden, and Clara M. Hartle, who coached 
with Oscar Saenger and Herbert Witherspoon. 

Jacques Jou-Jerville has returned from Paris and re- 
sumed his classes at the Cornish. Alexine Whisnant, 
pianist, also returns to the Cornish after a summer in 
Boston 

Francis J. Armstrong, violinist, has reopened his studio 
in the McKelvey after a vacation spent in California. 

Sara K, Yeagley, pianist, plans a series of recitals in 
her studios at the McKelvey. 

Marie Gashweiler will begin a series of piano recitals in 
October 

Emily L. Thomas, pianist, 
a summer of study in Chicago. 

Cecilia Augspurger is one of the busiest of musicians as 
she adds to her piano teaching the management of the morn- 
ing musicales given under the auspices of the Musical Art 
Society 


is resuming her work after 


Events or Musica Season Art ANNOUNCED. 


Armstrong Trio (including George Rogo- 
voy, cellist, a member of the Cornish faculty; Liborius 
Hauptmann, pianist, and Mr, Armstrong, violinist-leader), 
will present two programs at the morning musicales. E; 
Robert Schmitz, French pianist, will give a recital. The 
fourth of the series will be a lecture on Boris Godounoff, by 
Van Ogle, assisted by Margaret Moss Hemion, 


This season the 


Louise 
soprano. 

The Civic Music Club, formed last season by Frederic 
Shipman, will give a series of ten concerts, beginning Oc- 
tober 26, with a recital by Grace Wood Jess, an interpreter 
of folk songs. This club has been formed for the purpose 
of encouraging and developing the young musicians of the 
Northwest 

The Ladies” Mudgical Cle has announced a list of artists 
for 1923-24, which is quite up to the standard of the or- 
ganization that has been a valuable force in the community 
during its thirty-two years of service. Mary Garden, Tito 
Schipa, Elena Gerhardt, Harold Bauer, and Pablo Casals 
are the artists in this series. 

Wallace MacMurray, the organist of the Plymouth Con- 
gregationa! Church, is bringing Marcel Dupre, Alberto 
Salvi, and Maria Ivogtin for a series of recitals. 


Notes. 


Anna Grant Dall, of the Cornish faculty, accompanied by 
three of her advanced pupils, sailed for France this month 
where Miss Dall will study with Isador Philip and later 
coach with Cortot. Elna Burgeson, Margaret Joslin, and 
Mary Dawson will continue their work with Miss Dall while 
in Paris 

Those at the first meeting of the Seattle Musical Art 
Society listened to a report of the Asheville biennial by 
Clara Moyer Hartle and Fielen Crowe’ Snelling. Miss Augs- 
purger told of the matinee musicales she heard in California 
this summer, and Louise C, Beck gave an account of New 
York happenings. Between the reports was a group of 
songs sung by Mrs. Carl Hoblitzell, with Irene Rodgers 
at the piano, 

Seattle is being invaded by the Muscovites, among whom 
is Mme. Sergeieva, who was a piano teacher at the Petrograd 
Conservatory, together with Rachmaninoff and Leopold 
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Auer. Miss Cornish has secured her for the piano depart- 
ment of the school. She will be a fine addition to a faculty 
which, by the way, is now considered by Miss Cornish the 
best she has had since her school opened nine years ago. 
Marta Courteney, who has been second soloist in Pavlowa’s 
company for six years, is at the head of the dancing de- 
partment. A. M. B. 


Tamaki Miura Glad to Be Back 


Petite Tamaki Miura is back again in New York singing 
with the San Carlo Opera Company at the Century Theater. 
During the five weeks’ engagement she will be heard once 
a week in her famous role of Madame Butterfly. Mme. 
Miura is in excellent health and as charming and naive as 
always. 

When the writer saw her at her hotel recently, she said 
she was very happy to be back in America—in fact, that 





TAMAKI MIURA 


she would have had nothing to mar her complete happiness 
had not the terrible catastrophe in Japan happened. Mme. 
Miura had been in touch all morning with the Japanese 
consul in an effort to get some word of her parents and 
family in Tokio, but this had been impossible as the cable 
and telegraph wires had been destroyed. Several of her 
devoted American friends tried to console her with the 
idea that her family might be among the uninjured and 
that, until she had some definite news, sleepless nights would 
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not help her voice any too a, ope “Mme. Miura, a brave 
little soul, tried to “buck up.” She added, however, before 
the subject was dro that ie would undoubtedly give 
a concert soon in New York for her stricken country. 

During the sommer Mme. Miura traveled over Italy, 
spending much time in Rome and Milan. In the latter city, 

e sang at a benefit concert for the poor and was presented 
with a beautiful silver memento mounted on velvet, which 
she prizes highly. Following her tour in America, with the 
San Carlo Opera Company, the singer will go to Rome and 
iy for some special operatic performances. 

feature of her concert programs this season will he’; 

three little Japanese songs, the words and music of which 
she wrote herself. are: Wounded’ Butterfly, Three, 
Men Passing Through a MW ands, and Bells of Tokio. Mme. 
Miura wrote these songs last summer in Italy and has 
already made records of them which have been sent to 
Japan. Mme, Miura has, however, the matrix of these 
records with her in New York and she will probably make 
arrangements with some phonograph company for their 
American sale. 

Following her New York engagement with the San Carlo 
Opera Company, Mme. Miura will go on tour, making three 
appearances a week in Madame Butterfly. 4p V. 


Elly Ney Greeted with Enthusiasm in’*” 
Philadelphia 

A crowd of over 12,000 people gathered to greet Elly Ney 
in her initial Philadelphia appearance with the Fairmount 
Park Symphony Orchestra. Her husband, Willem Van 
Hoogstraten, conductor of the New York Philharmonic 
Orchestra, was guest conductor, It was the first time that 
a pianist has been soloist at these concerts. The great 
success scored by Elly Ney is best stated in the words of 
the critic in the Philadelphia Evening Ledger. He says: 

“The feature of the program was, of course, the double 
appearance of Elly Ney, first in the Beethoven Emperor 
concerto, and second in the Liszt Hungarian Fantasie for 
piano and orchestra. Mme. Ney in her first Philadelphia 
appearance showed that she is one of the greatest pianists 
of the American concert stage today. Her technic was, of 
course, impeccable, but her interpretation of the Emperor 
concerto was remarkably beautiful in its tone and quality, 
as well as in its relation of themes, and the very beautiful 
emotional reading which she gave. The Liszt number was 
a marvel of technic and every note of the piano was heard 
throughout the auditorium. The Reading and Pennsylvania 
switch engines were very kind to Mr. and Mrs. Van Hoog- 
straten on their last evening and did little damage. 

“Mme. Ney is unquestionably one of the greatest artists 
who have anee in Philadelphia in some time. Her 
tone, especially allowing for the disadvantages of out-of- 
doors performances, was exceptionally beautiful, and the 
huge audience remained so quiet that every note was heard 
in the pavilion, and a considerable distance beyond it. It 
was her first appearance in this city, but the audience, de- 
lighted with her playing, insisted upon encores after each 
number, which were graciously granted. The first encore 
was one of the Beethoven Scotch Dances and the second the 
beautiful Liszt transcription of Schubert’s Fruhlingsglaube.” 


Harold Land Recital Praised 


Regarding the recital of Harold Land, on September 19, 
the Springfield Republican said: 


A large audience comprising guests from the Red Lion Inn and 
Heaton Hall, together with a large number of the cottagers of the 
vicinity, attended the recital by Harold Land of New York. His 
program coyered a wide scope in .its selection, giving his vocal 
capabilities full range and at the same.time so p his 

that the program of more than twenty numbers did not prevent 
insistence on several encores. Mr. Land was never in better voice 
than last night, when he sang three groups of numbers ranging from 
such composers as Handel, Verdi, and Schumann, to a few delicate 
selections, together with a number sung by request. 
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CURRENT MUSICAL PRIZES AND 
SCHOLARSHIPS 


[The Musical Courier will endeavor to keep 
this department up to date and to that end re- 
quests that all notices and prospectuses of musi- 
cal prize contests be sent to the Musical Courier 
so as to be included in this department. It will 
be found that in each contest the name and ad- 
dress are given, to which intending candidates 
may apply directly for further information. 
Manuscripts are submitted at the risk of the 
composer.—Editor’s Note.] 

The Berkshire Music Colony, Inc.—$1,000 for 
chamber composition, Contest ends April 15, 1924. 
Hugo Kortschak, 1054 Lexington Ave., New York. 

Chicago Musical College—Seventy-three prizes and 
scholarships, amounting to more than $20,000. 624 
South Michigan Ave., Chicago. 

American Conservatory—Free and partial. scholar- 
ships. 503 Kimball Hall, S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 

Chamber Music Association of Philadelphia—$500 
for composition for string quartet. Contest ends No- 
vember 1. 1317 Pennsylvania Bldg., Philadelphia. 


Ithaca (N. Y.) Conservatory of Music—100 free 
and partial scholarships, including one free master 
scholarship under Cesar Thomson. 

Cincinnati Conservatory of Music—Scholarships. 
Highland Ave., Oak St., and Burnet Ave., Cincinnati. 

The Society for the Publication of American 
(Chamber) Music—Manuscripts should be sent under 
aom de plume to William B. Tuthill, 185 Madison Ave., 
New York. 

Mana-Zucca—Scholarship in piano and one in song 
coaching. Bertha Foster, Director Miami Conserva- 
tory of Music, Miami, Fla. 

Buffalo Conservatory of Music—Free and partial 
scholarships in advanced grades. 255 Norwood Ave., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


A. De Smit (details in issue May 31)—500 and 300 
francs for a number of compositions of.a lighter sort. 
Competition closes November 1. A. De Smit, 187 
Faubourg Poissonniere, Paris, France. 

The North Shore Festival Association—$1,000 to 
composer of the United States for orchestral com- 
position. Competition ends January 1. Carl D. Kin- 
sey, 624 South Michigan Ave., Chicago. 

Elizabeth Kelso Patterson School of Singing—Two 
scholarships. Elizabeth Kelso Patterson, 257 West 
104th St., New York. 

miro of American Musicians (details in issue 
August 9).—Contest for young artists in piano, voice, 
violin, cello and flute. Contest closes. November 15, | 

Howard Wells, Society of American Musi- 
cians, 907 Lyon & Healy »Bldg., Chicago. 

Walter Scott—Ten annual scholarships (with | 
Alfred Cortot) for Americans at the Ecole Normale 
de Musique in Paris, Gaston Liebert, French Consul | 
in New York, New York. 

Zilpha Barnes Wood—Free scholarship in voice at 
Zilpha Barnes Wood School of Singing awarded 
by competition, ply Thursday evenings. 939 
Fighth Ave., New York. 

New York College of Music—A number of free 
and partial scholarships in piano, violin, and voice. 
Examinations held during October. 114-116 East 85th 
St., New York. 

W. A. Clark, Jr., president. of the Philharmonic 
Orchestra of Los Angeles—$1,000 for the best sym- 
phony or symphonic poem for orchestra and $500 for 
the best chamber music composition (trio, quartet, 
quintet, etc.) by a composer of the State of Califor- 
nia. Contest ends January 1. Caroline E. Smith, 
manager of the Philharmonic Orchestra, 424 Audi- 
torium Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 

Bush Conservatory—33 free and 50 partial scholar- 
ships; also two grand pianos and two Italian violins. 
C. F. Jones, 839 North Dearborn St., Chicago. 

Grace Northrup—One scholarship in voice. Open 
until October 15. Studio, 601 W. 112th St., New 
York. 

King-Smith Studio-School—Scholarship in voice for 
young woman. August King-Smith, 1751 New Hamp- 
shire Ave., Washington, D. C. 

Edward E. Treumann, 110 W. 86th St. New 
York—One free and six partial scholarships to talented 
piano students during 1923-1924. 

Mason & Hamlin Company, of Boston, offers a 
grand piano to the winner of a competition which 
may be entered by members of the senior class at the 
New England Conservatory. of Music. 

Endicott Prizes—New England Corservatory of 
Music, Boston, offers $800 to its students for various 
forms of compositions. Scholarship in composition 
also granted prize-winners. Apply General Manager. 

Rose Tomars—Free scholarships for male and 
female voices. Apply until November 15 to Rose 
Tomars, 205 West 57th St., New York. Phone 
Columbus 6645. 

Grand Opera Society of New York--Prize mem- 
bership for soprano, alto, tenor, baritone, and bass 


singer. Apply until October 22 to Zilpha Barnes 
Wood, 939 Bighth Ave., New York. Phone Colum- 
bus 1474. 











St. Denis Realizes Ambition 


Ruth St. Denis will realize one of her life ambitions 
when she appears with Ted Shawn and their company at 
Elizabeth, N. J., on November 3. The performance will be 
given in the largest auditorium to be had in the vicinity of 
Somerville, N. J., where Ruth St. Denis was born. 
large delegation from Somerville is confidently expected to 
be on hand and to greet the great artist. 
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Josef Adler Sought as Accompanist 
Josef Adler has returned from ‘his vacation at Lake 
Placid and Lake George and has resumed his teaching at 
his New York studio, 137 West Eighty-sixth street. His 





JOBSEF ADLER 
(right) summering at Lake George with a friend. 


vacation was well spent in mountain climbing, rowing, swim- 
ming, and in studying new compositions which he will play 
the 


during season 

Mr. Adler’s abilities as accompanist are greatly sought 
after, so much | so that he had to interrupt Ins vacation to 
play with Cornelius Van Vliet at Saranac Lake; with Anna 
Larry daughter of the late George Hamlin, at Lake 
Placid, and also to play solos at a concert for the benefit 
of a blind Poilu. His first appearance this season wiil be 
with Hugo Kortschak on October 15 in Aeolian Hall. 

The following are a few press notices which Mr. Adler 
was the recipient of the past season. When he appeared 
with Eugene Ysaye at Reading, Pa., one of the critics 
stated: “The work‘ of Josef Adler at the piano was easily 
worthy of the great master for whom he played. His 
sccompaniments without doubt rank with the best ever heard 
in this city.” Pitts Sanborn, of the New York Globe, said: 
“Mr. Van Vliet had strong support in the piano accompani- 
ments of Josef Adler, whose playing in Gouvy’s Decameron 
suite (heard for the first time in New York) was a per- 
formance to be proud of.” Herbert Peyser stated» “Mr. 
Adler's accompaniments were masterpieces of balance and 
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added ‘matefially to the artistic value of the recital ” Herman 
Thuman, of Cincinnati, is of the opinion that “Mr. Adler 
plays with fine technical efficiency and fluency and sound 
musicianship.” 


Mme. Kaufmann Plays Bach’s Piano 


Mme. Kaufmann has returned to New York from her an- 
nua} European trip. This year, as in the past, her sojourn 
served a dual purpose, as Mme. Kaufmann not only enjoyeda 
thorough rest in the Hartz Mountains of Germany but also 
studied with her former teacher, Marie Lehmann, for several 
wetks in Berlin. 

Mme, Kaufmann reports that both Lilli and Marie Leh- 
mann are still active in the musical world. Although these 
famous sisters have reached the seventies in age, they 
continue to teach and have at present more pupils than 
they can possibly undertake to instruct. 

Among the various places of interest visited by Mme. 
Kaufmann were Christiania, Berlin, Bad Hartzburg, London 
and Oxford. Mme. Kaufmann also visited Eisenach, the 
home of Bach, and had the unique experience of being per- 
mitted to play the piano of the celebrated composer. This 
antique is being preserved in a glass case and considering 
its age is in remarkably fine condition. One cannot help 
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MME. KAUFMANN 


(right), the well known vocal teacher of New York, and her 
secretary, Miss J. Cartoll., 


but wonder what this great artist would think should he hear 
his compositions played on the pianos of today. 

Mme. Kaufmann appeared in a number of private recitals 
in Braunschweig, Berlin and Bad Hartzburg. Braunschweig, 
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although a small city, is a center of music. This quaint town 
maintains its own opera company and yearly is visited by 
the world’s most famous musicians, 


Mary Seiler at Fontainebleau 


For one thousand years, Fontainebleau Palace was 
the abode of the French kings. Today, as one wanders 
through the stately ba got of this royal chateau, sounds of 
piano, organ, violin and harp float out from the Louis XV 
wing of the palace, where pi hundred American musicians 
were installed for the summer music school. 

Foremost composers, such as Debussy, Faure and Ravel, 
have written.for the harp, and on September 4, M. Grand- 
jay gave a harp recital in the chateau. August 28, Mary 
Seiler, of New York City, played the harp at the “ibeekcty 
students’ recital. Motor trips were arranged each werk 
to places of interest, such as Versailles, Chartres, and the 
battlefields. Miles of beautiful forests extend: in every di- 
rection around Fontainebleau—ideal for riding and bicycling. 
Tennis, canoeing and bathing are close by at the Samoise 
Country Club, where membership has been extended to Fon- 
tainebleau students. 

Miss Seiler sailed for New York on October 1. 


Mexican Band Successful 


Ernest Briggs announces that the Mexican Police Band 
tour has been extended so that the entire month-of October 
will be played in the United States, and then the band will 
return to Mexico. Arrangements have been made for a 
second tour of the band to start in January, and it has 
been settled that tours will be made annually. The, band 
consists of eighty-six musicians, all qualified as professors 
of music before gaining membership in the band, which has 
for its director Velino Preza, the distinguished Mexican 
composer. The band will return to Mexico via Dallas, 
San Antonio and Laredo, Texas, playing points between 
Cleveland and the border en route. 


Mrs. W. E. Bacheller in Larger Quarters 


Mrs. W. E. Bacheller, well known New York ‘vocal 
teachers, who spent the summer at Rockport-by-the-Sea, 
Mass., returned to New York the end of September and 
at once prepared the removal of her effects from 180 Madi- 
son avenue to her new and spacious studio, at 21 East 38th 
street. Mrs. Bacheller, who opened her new studios on 
October 1, expresses satisfaction at the return of all of 
her old pupils. She has likewise enrolled new applicants 
from far distant points, and looks forward to im unusually 
active season, 


Mabel McKinley in Recital 


Mabel McKinley, niece of the former President McKinley, 
will be heard in a_song recital at Aeolian Hall on Sunday 
evening, October 7. This concert will mark the debut of 
Miss McKinley. She will be assisted by Michael Anselmo, 
violinist, and accompanied by Charles Gilbert Spross. 


Andrew Haigh to Make Debut 


Andrew Haigh, pianist, will be heard in his debut recital 
at Aeolian Hall on the afternoon of October 24, 
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BUZZI-PECCIA HAS GOOD NEWS FOR AMERICAN STUDENTS 


Buzzi-Peccia, prominent teacher of vocal art, has just 
returned from abroad where he a his summer. He 
reports pega had a most agreeable time renewing ac- 
quaintance with former associates prominent in the world 
of music, among them some of the ing artists, com- 

s and virtuosi of the day. As to conditions abroad, 
Mr. Buzzi-Peccia has little to say but turns off questions 
in that direction with a shrug. He deplores, however, 
American art conditions, the haste insisted upon by Ameri- 
can students, the eternal thought of business, contracts, 
prices, earning capacity and the like. “Even in the centers 
of musical production here,” says Mr. Buzzi-Peccia, “we 
hear little talk of art. Artists show small interest in the 
latest musical development. When rehearsals are over they 
talk of business, always business, how much they get for 
this or that engagement. It is dreadful.” 

But abroad conditions are certainly not always too perfect, 
as Mr. Buzzi-Peccia himself acknowledges. He_ realizes, 
he says, how often students are taken advantage of when 
they go to France or Italy for operatic routine, how often 


they are led into worthless contracts or eng ts that 
promise but offer nothing, and he has i to 
counteract this as far as is possible by aiding pupils from 
America, not only -his own pupils but also any who are 
ready to get the right contacts. This he is doing in the 
most practical manner. He has arranged with an Italian 
agent to take charge of American students coming to Italy 
to complete their ations. This agent will receive students 
recommended by Mr. Buzzi-Peccia, will see that they are 
properly launched, that they are not deceived by false 
promises, and that, so far as possible, and so far as their 
ability warrants, they are provided opportunity for routine 
work and public appearances. 

Students will no doubt welcome this as the best of news. 
It has always been a problem what to do and how to do it 
when students went to Italy for opera. Now the matter 
is solved by this new offer by Mr. Buzzi-Peccia, and it is 
particularly advantageous as it offers the same opportunities 
to all pupils no matter with what American teacher they 
may have studied. 





Dai Buell’s Notable Debut in London 


The press notices of Dai Buell’s recent London debut have 
just come io hand and they offer ample evidence of the 
success which this interesting American pianist had in the 
English capital, Miss Buell has just returned to this coun- 
try after a long series of successes, not only in England 
but also in France and Germany as well. After her Ameri- 
can tour, which begins early in October, Miss Buell will go 
to Europe next spring to fill engagements in England and 
on the continent. ; 

Following is a full report from the London press covering 
her first London recital; . 

Dai Buell gave her first London recital at Aeolian Hall on Wed- 
nesday, and created an maggeenen favorable enough to encour: the 
desire to hear her again. ere was that in her playing which told 
of vitality and fresh-mindedness, and that in her technic, which told 
of. a careful and well-disciplined training. There were in her pro 
gram Paradies, Bach, Schumann, and MacDowell, amongst other 
and each was interpreted with facility and dexterity. 
qualities in this pianist’s make-up can briefly be said to be a refined 
intelligence, an acute rhythmic sense, and the ability to think and 
feel in terms of phrases and groups of phrases.—Daily Telegraph. 


With a program that ranged from Paradies and Bach to Liapounoff 
and John Ireland, and paid tribute to her own country in MacDowell’s 
Keltic Sonata, Dai Buell, a young pianist with a reputation in America, 
gave her first London recital in the Aeolian Hall last night. Her 
variety of choice was quite justified in her versatility of style. She 
played everything well and proved one of the most acceptable pianists 
from the other side of the Atlantic.—Evening Standard. 


I could only hear Dai Buell in her Chopin group on Wednesday, 
but the Berceuse, a Ballade and shorter pieces sufficed to give a 
very fair idea of her style, which is round of tone and flexible of in- 
terpretation,—Sunday Times, 





At Aeolian Hall the first appearance in London was made by Dai 
Buell, an American pianist who played brilliantly.—Referee. 





Dai Buell, an American pianist, who made her first appearance at 
the Aeolian Hall on Wednesday, played with pleasant effusiveness 
and skill in a nrg familiar music. There were virtues of 
tone and touch. Morning Post. 





Dai Buell, who gave a piano recital last night at the Aeolian Hall, 


came to us from Boston, U. S. A. Her playing of the familiar 

Paradies toccata was brilliant. Of the Bach prel and fugue (in 

B flat from the ‘48”) which followed, the prelude was bw ip A as 
. She made the most of the ponpee heroics which opened Mac- 
ll’s Keltic sonata.—Pall Mall. 


Dai Buell, a new pianist from America, played a sonata of Mac- 
Dowell’s at Aeolian fall. She is accomplished beyond the ordinary; 


her playing is graceful and agreeably feminine.—Daily Mail. 


Dai_ Buell, an American pianist, played the late Edward Mac- 
Dowell’s Keltic sonata at her recital at the Aeolian Hall on the 9th 
instant, for which we ate to be properly grateful, as MacDowell’s 
music is not so well nm here as it ought to be. The “virtuoso” 

ality of the music was emphasized throughout. In other 
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tions, Miss Buell showed a good deal of technical brilliancy. “Her 
sense of rhythm is her most remarkable asset.—The Lady, 





Dai Buell, a new-comer from America, was also commendably free 
from false sentiment and played MacDowell’s Keltic sonata, Schu- 
mann’s Papillons, and some Bach with clearness and vigor and also 
with a nice variety of tone. She appears to have decidedly more music 
in her playing than the Americans who visit this country.—Herbert 
Antcliffe in Musical News and Herald. 


Dai Buell, an American pianist, who gave her first recital in 
Aeolian Hall, is clearly a player of exuberant temperament. Her 
playing of MacDowell’s Keltic sonata had a vivacity about it which 
was exhilarating in effect.—The Era. 


Matzenauer on Pacific Coast 


Margaret Matzenauer was heard at Seattle in joint re- 
cital with Clarence Whitehill on October 2, and today, 
October 4, she will give a recital in Spokane. Annaheim, 
Cal., will hear her on October 10; San Jose on October 12, 
and San Francisco on October 14, the last being a joint 
concert with Mr. Whitehill. 


Frieda Klink to Go Abroad 


Frieda Klink, the contralto, who has been studying this 
summer with Oscar Seagle at Schroon Lake, N. Y., at the 
Seagle Colony there, is planning to go abroad the middle 
of tober with that well known teacher to continue her 
advanced studies in France and elsewhere. 
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REVIEWS AND NEW MUSIC 











|The following is a list of new music received during the 
week ending September 27. Detailed reviews will appear 
at a later date on those selections which this department 
deems sufficiently interesting and important musically. ] 
(White- Smith Music Publishing Co., New York) 
A COURSE IN HARMONY, By John Winter Thomp- 


$on, 
(Arthur P. Schmidt Co., New York) 


FOLLOW-ON STUDIES FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
By G, A. Grant-Schaefer. 
MECHANISM AND EXPRESSION, By Alfred Mof- 


Tat. 
A MUSICAL CALENDAR. By Ida Mae Crombie. 
LEYENDA MORISCA. By David Sequeira. 
MINUETTO. By David Sequeira. 

Sequeira. 


LA FILIGRANA, By Davi 
BUFON. By David Sequeira, 
A VIOLET IN HER HAIR.. By Robert Braine. 
THE LITTLE BROOKLET. By: Robert Braine. 
YOUR VOICE I HEAR. By G. A. Grant-Schaefer. 
THE HIDDEN VIOLET. By G. A. scones” 


Books 
(George H. Doran Co., New York) 


How to Sing 
By Luisa Tetrazzini 

This is really a very valuable book; not that there is any- 
thing especially new in it, but, perhaps, for that very reason. 
Tetrazzini tells students all that can be told in a short 
volume of the simple principles of learning to sing, and of 
the thing to avoid. She shows what is important and what 
is not, and takes no stand in any matter that is at all likely 
to call for controversy. It is a conservative, healthy, normal 
work. Hence its real value for students, especially the 
emotional kind who are ever liable to fly off on a tangent 
and to embrace some new plan or system, or be taken. in 
by the ubiquitous faker, deluded with promises of short 
cuts and guarantecs. 

It may serve some useful purpose to outline what is in 
this book by listing the chapter headings—if they are to be 
called chapters—for many of them are only a page or two 
in length. They are as follows: Don’t wait to be “found” ; 
Your aim; Why singers are scarce; Period of training; 
Qualities needed; General culture; Study an instrument; 
Voice; Good and bad; “Maestri”; Compass and quality ; 
Age to startetraining; Anatomy and physiology; Breathing ; 
Vocal chords; Placing the voice; Registers ; Faults; Colora- 
tura singing; Enunciation; Language; Style and interpre- 
tation; How | sing an aria; Practismg; The artist and the 
gramophone; Studying a role; Choice of debut work; Re- 
hearsals; Contracts; Concert work; Health, diet, etc. 

Here are thirty headings which evidently cover the whole 
field. Each subject is treated briefly, but, as already said, 
conservatively, The, most important points are given, and 
should aid studentsto avoid the pitfalls of false training 
and bad habits. And the work is, fortunately, intended 
both for amateur and professional, though naturally it will 
be most interesting to the latter, especially in America, 
where the amateur rarely takes his work seriously, a fact 
that Tetrazzini deplores. 

Speaking to professionals Tetrazzini says at the very 
outset: “Don't wait to be found,” Excellent advice, as 
any one long connected with the business side of musical 
art will fully appreciate; for we business -artists- see year 
after year people waiting around, or hanging around, for- 
lornly enough, expecting to be recognized. Pitiful, indeed! 
But we generally feel that they might help themselves and 
make opportunity. Tetrazzini gives several instances of 
those who have made opportunity, including herself. 

As to why singers are scarce, everybody will agree with 
Tetrazzini in her main contention that haste and too brief 
study are the chief reasons. The “impatient spirit” of 
these headlong days account for the many half-baked artists 
who court failure by starting too soon on a career, and 
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careless study, contempt for. authority, over confidence, 
might well be added as contributory causes. Tetrazzini 
also thinks that modern music may have had some influence 
in the matter, and writes: “Rossini, Donizetti, Bellini, and 
the rest of the old masters have indeed been avenged in a 
wholly unanticipated manner. Precisely as the music of 
their school has fallen in favor has the power been lost of 
singing that of the so-called higher kind which has taken 
its place.” . 

Further on, Tetrazzini, as might be expected, enters into 
a formal defence of coloratura singing, which is, however, 
not very convincing. (Rather difhcult to oppose the ad- 
vance of time!) She says: “We all know the kind of 
way in which it is referred to. Coloratura music is false, 
showy, superficial, unworthy, dramatically unreal, and so 
on, But what nonsense this is! What is the difference 
in principle, I would ask, between the fioriture passages of 
the vocalist and those introduced as a matter of course in 
the most serious instrumental music? ... Bach, for one, 
had no sort of prejudice on the point.” 

But that argument is quite false. Bach never wrote any 
real coloratura, nor did any other of the really great 
masters—that is, the symphonic masters. Coloratura, as 
the name indicates, was invented to color arias, and most 
of it is thoroughly unmusical, interferes with the tempo, 
the progress of form, the whole musical feeling of the work. 
Tetrazzini evidently confuses any ordinary florid passage 
in instrumental music with real coloratura, which it is not. 
Coloratura is never, for instance, contrapuntal. It is never 
to be regarded as anything but a cadenza; but the instru- 
mental artist permits himself perhaps one cadenza in the 
entire length of a concerto movement, often highly musical, 
developing themes from the movement in a ly man- 
ner, while the singer adds trills and runs wherever she 
pleases, bird imitations included. Musicians, too, are gen- 
erally agreed that the pyrotechnic school of virtuosity is 
thoroughly bad and has nothing to commend it, and the 
best artists do not stoop to it. Why, then, should singers 
feel that they are right to stoop to it? It is really up to 
the composers. If composers provide singers with estly 
musical coloratura it will take its place with other serious 
music. Until then it will merely be an entertainment for 
the uncultured. 

Tetrazzini urges general culture and the study of an in- 
strument, saying with truth that students of singing must 
have much time on their hands, since the voice can only 
be used a few hours a day, and that this spare time should 
all be used in study of allied subjects. She insists that a 
long course of study—four or six years or more—with the 
best of teachers, is essential to a professional career; and 
adds that even poor material can be made useful through 
proper perseverance and teaching. She quotes particularly 
the case of Caruso who, even after he made his debut, was 
thought to be very mediocre and to lack temperament. No 
one had the very faintest idea that he would become one 
of the world’s greatest singers. 

There. is also some of the best sort of advice on the sub- 
ject of enunciation, which Tetrazzini considers highly im- 
portant; and she seems to agree with the saying, which she 
attributes to Jean de Reszke, “Sing as you speak.” Whether 
Jean de Reszke said it or not, Caruso certainly did, and 
Marafiotti demonstrates the truth of it in his book on 
Caruso’s method and uses it in his teaching. Tetrazzini 
adds that Italian should be used in student years so as to 
avoid strain, though later any language may be sung. She 
recommends the use of the talking machine (gramophone) 
by the use of which the student may hear the greatest of 
singers not just occasionally, but at all times. 

As stated at the outset, this is a most excellent work. It 
should be in the hands of every serious student, and read 
and re-read until its principles are. thoroughly grasped and 
digested. It will prove both a guide anda safeguard. F. P. 


Music 


(G. Schirmer, Inc., New York) 
Reminiscences (Two sketches for the piano) 
By Cecil Burleigh 
Sunlight Through Leaves. Merriment 


Sunlight Through Leaves! One of Burleigh’s loveliest 
nature pictures! He is never more delightful than when 
he dreams of something out of doors. No American com- 
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poser has greater power of expressing the color and the 
shape of things, the charm that even the most stolid must 
feel amid the beauty of the wild. Had Burleigh been a 
painter he would have done things in vivid hues, strong high- 
lights and warm shadows. He does just that in his music. 
Brilliant little fantasies like this should do much to in- 
crease his already considerable reputation. 

No, 2 of this op. 35, Merriment, is a vigorous scherzo, 
a miniature, indeed, but not by any means a small piece. 
It moves at a very rapid tempo, and is rather difficult, but 
it is very much worth while and will repay the study neces- 
sary to its proper execution, 


Liebestraum No. 3, Liszt 


Canzonetta, Jean Pierre Duport 
Arrangements for Cello or Violin and Piano by Maurice 
Dambois 

Liszt's Liebestraum is too well known to require any 
comment. It is sufficient to say that it has received re- 
spectful treatment at the hands of Mr. Dambois, who has 
not remade it, but has merely set it skillfully for the cello. 
As it stands, it will be a welcome addition both in the 
studio and on the concert platf 

Duport was the originator of modern cello technic. He 
was cellist at the court of Frederick the Great of Prussia 
and conductor of the court orchestra. He lived from 1741 
to 1818. ‘This canzonetta, which has been revised and har- 
monized by Mr. Dambois, shows him to have beet a grace- 
ful composer. The style is that of his day, very easy and 
flowing, somewhat contrapuntal, and not presenting very 
great difficulties either to the solo instrument or the accom- 
panist. 


Intermezzo from the Concerto Grosso in D 
Minor by Antonio Vivaldi 
Transcribed for Violin, Viola or Cello and Piano by Sam 
Franko 


In a prefatory note Mr. Franko tells the story of fie 
concerto; how, more than sixty years, it circula 
co form a§ an organ concerto by Wilhelm Friedeman 

ch, whereas, as a matter of fact, it had been arranged 
for organ by John Sebastian Bach. As a Bach work it 
was several times reprinted ee rrnet. In its original 
form it was revived by Mr. Franko in Berlin, February 7, 
1912, and his arrangement for string orchestra was pub- 
lished Y irmer in 1917. The present transcription, 
which Mr, Franko thas called Intermezzo, is really the sec- 
ond movement (largo) of the original concerto. The music 
itself is very lovely and deserves the attention of every 
lover of the classics, 


Organ Fugue in G Minor by Bach 
Edited by Charles Widor and Albert Schweitzer 


This is the “little” fugue, and the editors have very 
wisely left the tempo and phrasing as Bach indicated them, 
i. @., mot at all. Jean Hure has made the opening motive 
the subject of an interesting discussion on tempo and phras- 
ing in his monumental work, L’Esthetique de Dosen and, 
after criticising everybody else in the matter, lays down 
his own law as to how it should be played “avec les nuances 
qui y sont contenues necessairement, et qui, pour un musi- 
cien doue, n’ont pas besoin d’etre notees.” 

However that may be, his phrasing and accenting does not 
agree with the suggestions made by Widor and 
Schweitzer in the introduction to this new Schirmer edi- 
tion. At the head of that introduction the phrasing is given. 
In the introduction, which is of considerable length, sug- 
gestions as to interpretation are offered. And then follows 
the fugue itself, without an indication of any kind. 

This is as it should be. Bach is not made over. The 
player is not left in doubt as to what is Bach and what is 
not. It is a sensible plan of editing, and should be uni- 
versally followed. j 


(Breitkop{ & Hartel, New York) 
Valse Triste 
By Sibelius, Arranged for Violin and Piano by Sam Franko 


This beautiful arrangement of the beautiful waltz is got 
up like a Broadway jazz piece. it has a startling picture 
on the outside of the cover, and the violin part is printed 
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on the opposite side, so that the heavy color shows through 
and gives it a muddy look. It is really a pity to treat 
Franko's splendid work in this manner. Why not, at least, 
treat it in a dignified way, worthy of Franko and of the 
great Sibelius? A ‘etter from the publishers informs us 
that this arrangement will be played by Mischa Elman the 
coming season, and that over a million copies of the Valse 
Triste have been sold. Wai uite necessary, then, to 
advertise it to the public with such a blaring and sensa- 
tional cover? One would never think, to look at the outside 
of it, that the inside offered a piece of classic character 
and of virtuoso difficulty by two musicians of high repute 
and unsullied dignity. 


(Century Music Publishing Co., Certified Edition) 
Favorite Light Classics for Saxophone 
Of Medium Difficulty 


Can be used as solo for either Eb alto, Bb tenor or C 
melody saxophone (play large notes), duet for two 
altos, two Bb tenors or two melody-tenors, or any of the 
following combinations: Eb alto with Bb tenor, Eb alto 
with C melody, C melody with Bb tenor, or vice versa. 

ELEGY. Arranged by Calvin Grooms. 

THE SWAN. Arranged by Calvin Grooms. 

ORIENTALE. Arranged by Calvin Grooms. 

A SONG OF INDIA. Arranged by Calvin Grooms. 

LA PALOMA. Arranged by Calvin Grooms. M. J 


Nicola A. Montani for St. Paul the Apostle 


An important development in the musical life of New 
York and the organistic world is the announcement of the 
appointment of Nicola A, Montani, conductor of the Pales- 
trina Choir, to the post of choirmaster and organist of the 
Church of St. Paul the Apostle (59th street and Columbus 
avenue). Mr. Montani will organize an entirely new choir 
of boys and men and will draw upon the parochial school 
for his material for the sopranos and altos. 

Coincident with the announcement of this appointment, 
there is made public the information that a new choral 
organization is being formed for the purpose of presenting 
the compositions of the polyphonic masters of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries and the a cappella works of 
modern composers. This new choral body is to be known 
as the Polyphonic Choir and will be conducted by Mr. 
Montani, who has had considerable success with a like or- 
ganization, the Palestrina Choir. 

The conductor of the Polyphonic Choir is American born, 
but has been closely connected with Don Lorenzo Perosi 
and Monsignor Rella of the Sistine Chapel Choir in Rome, 
thus acquiring at first hand the traditional manner of inter- 
pretation and a thorough knowledge of the vocal charac- 
teristics of this particular type of music. 

During the past seventeen years Mr. Montani has been 
actively engaged in promoting the cause of ecclesiastical mu- 
sic of the polyphonic style and together with his Palestrina 
Choir has, with his choir of men and boys at the Church of 
St. John the Evangelist in Philadelphia, wielded considerable 
influence in creating a genuine liking for the seemingly 
severe type of music. 

In addition to this practical work, Mr. Montani has been 
engaged in editorial work in various capacities. “He is the 
editor of the Catholic Choirmaster, the official bulletin of 
the Society of St. Gregory (a magazine devoted to the 
reform of church music); editor of the Liturgical Cata- 
logues of the firms of G. Schirmer and the Boston Music 
Company. He is also editor and compiler of the St. Gregory 
Hymnal, a book that has been adopted by many dioceses 
throughout the country. 

As a composer Mr. Montani is known as a writer of 
secular and sacred works that have been given wide publicity 
through performances in this country and abroad. His 
Missa Solemnis was recently performed in the Milan Cathe- 
dral and is in the repertory of many continental choirs. 
His cantata, The Bells, will be produced with orchestra 
and chorus in New York this season. A cantata, White 
Silence, was sung by the St. Cecilia Club at the Waldorf 
last spring. 

In the organization of the Polyphonic Choir, Mr. Montani 
hopes to have the co-operation of many instructors of sing- 
ing who are desirous that their students obtain valuable ex- 
perience in sight singing and in ensemble singing derived 
from the study of the a cappella compgsitions of the classical 
writers. 

Applications are now being received. Tenors and basses 
are particularly invited to join. Applications may be ad- 
yom to Nicola A. Montani, 415 West 59th street, New 

ork, 


Augusta Cottlow for the Middle West 


The Middle West, which claims a goodly portion of 
Augusta Cottlow’s time each year, will make no exception 
during the coming season in calling for one of its favorite 
and most popular artists. 

Miss Cottlow begins activities earlier than usual this 
year, opening her tour at Lincoln, Neb., on October 1, un- 
der the auspices of the Matinee Musical Club, followed by 
Cornell College, Mt. Vernon, Iowa, and Lake Forest School 
of Music, Lake Forest, Hl., after which Miss Cottlow will 
return East for a period of teaching before going West 
again to fill other engagements. She has a busy season in 
prospect. 


The Sullivan Studios Reopen 


Dr. Daniel Sullivan announces the reopening of his vocal 
studios, at 132 West Seventy-fourth street, on October 1, 
and, judging from the number of applications, the usual 
busy and successful season is assured. Among those study- 
ing with Dr. Sullivan are such well known artists as Alice 
Nielsen, one of America's best known prima senvlintad and 
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VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 


Studio: 25 WEST 86th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Phone: 8107 Schuyler. 





Georges Baklanoff, baritone of the Chicago Civic Opera 


Company. 

Regina Seny, coloratura soprano, who received her entire 
vocal training in Dr. Sullivan’s studio, recently sailed to 
fulfil European engagements in leading roles under the man- 
agement of Norbert Salter of Berlin, European representa- 
tive of the Metropolitan Opera Company. Among other 
artist pupils are Eleanor Eldertien, chosen out of fifty ap- 
plicants to teach voice in the Kentucky Women’s College, 
Danville, Ky.; a successful tour to the coast with Harry 
Redman, composer and pianist of the New England Con- 
servatory of Music; Herbert Goff, re-engaged for the Music 
Box Revue ; Dorothy Fitzgibbon, in the new musical comedy, 
Poppy, and Mary Fitzsimon, George Patten and Simeon 
Zackimoff, who individually received high praise from the 
critics at their concert in New Brunswick, N. J., on May 15. 
Marguerite Anturine, who last season conducted a successful 
vocal class in Birmingham, Ala., has returned for further 
study. Dr. Sullivan also numbers in his classes many young 
and promising students, who, under his expert guidance, 
will be heard of in the near future. 


Frederik Frederiksen Opens Eighteenth 
Season in Chicago 


Frederik Frederiksen, the well known Scandinavian vio- 
linist and pedagogue, who has recently become @m American 
citizen, has just opened his eighteenth season in Chicago. 
Mr. Frederiksen has done much for the Scandinavian art, 
having worked assiduously for over twenty-five years to 
bring forth the works of well known Scandinavian com- 
posers, conducting Scandinavian symphony programs, as well 
as giving chamber music programs of compositions by well 
known northern composers, most of whom he has known 
personally. 

Mr. Frederiksen has won success as violin soloist with 
many of Europe’s well known symphony orchestras, and 
has repeated his success here in America. Such well known 
orchestra conductors as Dr. Karl Muck, Walter Damrosch, 
Sir Henry Wood, Sir August Manns, and others, under 
whose batons he has played, have written Mr. Frederiksen 
special testimonials. In 1905 Mr. Frederiksen came to 
America as assistant teacher to the celebrated French violin 
virtuoso, Emile Sauret, of whom he was a very close friend. 
Since then he has produced numerous brilliant pupils, many 
of whom occupy fine positions in symphony orchestras, as 
teachers in colleges, and recitalists. Mr. Frederiksen also 
studied under Martin Marsick in Paris, and while there 
he was a member of the celebrated Lamoureux Orchestra. 

Mr. Frederiksen has been teaching and vacationing for 
the fifth season at Lake Geneva (Wis.) this summer, and 
has reopened his studio in the Fine Arts Building with 
many new pupils, and he anticipates a very busy season. 


Philadelphia Orchestra Concerts in New York 


The Philadelphia Orchestra Association announces a 
series of ten Tuesday evening concerts by the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, under the direction of Leopold Stokowski, in 
Carnegie Hall, New York, during the coming season. The 
soloists will be Wanda Landowska, harpsichordist, who will 
make her first appearance here with the Philadelphia forces; 
Carl Flesch, who will also be heard for the first time after 


an absence of nine yéars; Josef Hofmann in a program of 
his own works; Hans Kindler; Nina Koshetz, and Lamond. 
In addition to these ten concerts there will be a_ special 
performance of Beethoven's Ninth Symphony on Tuesday 
evening, March 4, in conjunction with the Mendelssohn ( *hoir 
of Toronto. 


The Translated Way 


Elizabeth Bonner has come into the possession of a prize. 
It is the circular of a violinist—to be known as X—who has 
printed his announcement in German and English. The 
circular emanates from Vienna, and here are some literal 


quotations from the “translations” of notices published in 
behalf of X: 

Seldom accordance of classical violin style with souverain violin 
technic, The artist plentiful demonstrated this together in playing 


the violin-concerts by Brahms and Paganini. 

In playing the Paganini concert the brilliant finger technic full 
se developted. The artist demonstrated this separat in the extra 
ordinary difficult cadenca by Sauret. The violinist practice the highs 
and smalls magic arts of Paganini in a special measure 

was able to fascinate entirely the ‘auditory. A violinist dis- 
posing over the thos musical qualities realy is aboe to play “Bach 
during a whole evening. 


It is an ideal agreement of classical art with this virtuoso violin 


technic, which never get object for purpose 
‘he violinist dispose over extraordinaries artistical, qualities 
His violin-tone, full-sound, overtake the multisonous orchestre 


of his virtuoso finger 


The particularity is the ‘happy accordance 
f his recite 


and bow-technik, with the sensible inwardness « 
X, according to Miss Bonner’s circular, announces his 

availability as follows: “Motions for engagements: by 

Concert Menagers, or direct at the stationary adress.” 


Harry Kaufman’s Recital, 
Harry Kaufman will be heard in a piano 
Acolian Hall on Monday evening, October 8 
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Musical Comedy, Drama and Motion Pictures 





Phoebe Crosby, the concert singer, has joined the cast 
of The Magic Ring, a musical comedy which opened this 
week at the Liberty Theater. This is Miss Crosby’s first 
appearance in musical comedy and her debut in this field 
will be watched with interest. The Magic Ring is starring 





PHOEBE CROSBY 


Mitzi, the dainty little actress under Henry W. Savage's 
management, 

This week offers even greater productions than last week, 
which appeared to be the height of the fall season. On 
Tuesday, Julia Marlowe and E. H. Sothern came to the Al 
Jolson Theater in Shakespeare’s Cymbaline. This season 
of Sothern and Marlowe gives promise of being one of 
the big events of the fall, 

Monday night of this week at the usual hodge-podge open- 
ing, Tarnish, a drama, with a cast of well known names, 
began at the Belmont, 

What's Your Wife Doing? a farce, began at the Forty- 
ninth Street Theater. 

Forbidden, a comedy, with many well known names, be- 
gan at Daly’s Sixty-third street Theater. 

Floriana’s Wife, starring Marjorie Wycherly, began at 
the Greenwich Village Theater. 

On Thursday, it is advertised, Arthur Hammerstein will 
inaugurate his new Hammerstein’s Nine O'Clock Revue. 
There is the usual long list of well known names which 
makes up the average cast of such entertainment. 

Georgia MacMullen, soprano, has been the soloist this 
week at the Academy of Music, Brooklyn. Her selection 
is the Waltz Song from Romeo and Juliet. 

Betsy Lane Shepherd, well known in concerts and identi- 
fied for some time with the Edison Phonograph Company 
and more recently through her Vocalion records, has en- 
tered into a contract with Helen Clark, mezzo-soprano, for 
a tour in vaudeville. The combination will be known as 
Shepherd and Clark. Miss Clark has also made numerous 
records for the Victor, Columbia and the Edison. The 
two singers have had considerable experience in the concert 
field and have many friends, both in the States and Canada, 
and there is little doubt as to the success of this new ven- 
ture for the two artists. 

Tue Stranp, 

This theater offered an all-around interesting and well- 
balanced program last week. The feature picture, Potash 
and Perlmutter, was to us the central attraction. The fa- 
mous “Abe and Morris” were impersonated for the screen 
by the same two inimitable comedians,.Barney Bernard and 
Alexander Carr, While writing this review, we remember 
so clearly last season, when we had the pleasure of wit- 
nessing their performance of Partners Again. We must 
admit promptly that in this film one finds complete satis- 
faction and that former memory of the play is not in the 
least spoiled but rather refreshed. Vera Gordon, of Humor- 
esque fame, enacted the part of Rosie Potash, and, while 
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she was splendid, the two comedians were sufficient unto 
themselves. We do not know the history of Barney Bernard 
in regard to his affiliation with the motion picture industry, 
but in the filming he has lost nothing; his little man- 
nerisms are still there, and there a red no trace of 
camera shyness. Had the Strand offered nothing else on 
the program we would have felt more than compensated 
for the evening. 

It is attanetlies possible this film will be forced to carry 
over for a second week, though Holbrook Blinn in The 
Bad Man has been announced. 

Tue Rivow. 

Norma Talmadge, in Ashes of Vengeance, took practic- 
ally the entire program at the Rivoli last week. This pic- 
ture enjoyed several weeks’ showing at the Apollo, where it 
received all of the flattering comments that it is possible 
for reviewers to make; and it is entirely worthy of all of 
the splendid things which have n said. To our mind 
Miss Talmadge was never more effective, histrionically and 
personally, and she was positively. charming in her Sixteenth 
Century costumes. On the other hand, she was given a 
background such as would lead one to believe that a new 
era in motion picture development had arrived, and this one 
fact is indeed encouraging, as some of the pictures of late 
have seemed to go back fifteen years instead of pushing 
forward commensurate with the standing and financial posi- 
tion of the- industry: 

The cast was carefully chosen and the two principals 
supporting the star, Conway Tearle and Wallace Beery, 
were indeed a great satisfaction. So it is too with the long 
cast of well known names, 

It -is difficult to write a comprehensive paragraph on the 
musical score, as we avoided the crowd and went early, 
missing the effect of the orchestra and hearing only the 
organ accompaniment. This organist did not make the 
mistake which seems to be general, in playing too 1toud, 
monopolizing and annoying. In fact, it was so very sym- 
pathetic, that the score seemed to be just what it should be. 
All action was duly emphasized, and the love scenes sur- 
rounded with either that lilting melody from the musical 
comedy, The Lilac Domino, produced here in 1914, or some 
newer composition which has been developed along the same 
theme. This we were particularly interested in, and rather 
regret circumstances forced us to miss the orchestra. Owing 
to the length of this most interesting film, the surrounding 
numbers were curtailed to opening selections by the orchestra 
and the male ensemble, with appropriate background. 
male singers gave the Conspiracy Scene from the opera, 
Huguenots, which of course was a happy selection and an 
easy way to entertain the big audiences with the least amount 
of effort. 

THe CENTRAL, 

The third big feature offered for public consumption by 
William Fox this season is Monna Vanna, a film version of 
Maeterlinck’s master play of the same name. As we sat 
through the showing there was that constant reminder of 
several German films shown here in the last two years. 
There was a bigness and vastness about the production 
that held one’s attention and commanded infinite respect, 
The play is too well known to go into detail, and most of 
our readers are familiar with Fevrier’s score which has 
been heard many times here in America, The film has the 
advantage over both the speaking drama and the limited 
scope of the opera, and the directors did not lose sight of 
this fact and developed it to a very pleasing degree. We 
are frank to admit that plays of this type do not thrill.us 
particularly, so we became more analytical and critical of 
the mechanics of the film itself, and this we found satis- 
factory, particularly the scenes of the coming of the Floren- 
tine army. r 

Wher it comes to the individual actors, the same compli- 
mentary remarks cannot be made. With the exception of 
Lee Parry and Paul Wegener (of Golem fame), the re- 
mainder of the cast was oftentimes amusing in their’ stilted, 
stiff posing before the camera. They were almost as bad 
as Frank Mayo in Six Days. They reminded one of wit- 
nessing a performance of Shakespeare, offered by a cast of 
old timers, who ranted and posed to their hearts’ content. 

The musical score was made by a very well known musi- 
cian, one who has contributed many of the finest examples 
of picture accompaniments that have been offered in this 
city. The action of the film was so uninspired that we 
can fully appreciate the fact that this same musician has 
supplied merely a score, without distinction, though we do 
not doubt but that he wasted many good hours in hard 
labor and said many unpleasant things to himself. Un- 
doubtedly there were hundreds of phrases which were 
original, linking together passages from the opera which 
were found suitable, and we heard phrases of Tschaikowsky. 
The orchestra seemed quite large for the smallness of the 
theater, though it may have been our nearness to the screen, 
for it and the conductor, evidently without 
sufficient rehearsals, noticeably had difficulty in arenes 
the tempi. and keeping a semblance of co-ordination. _ It 
only takes a performance like this on the part of an or- 
chestra to make one appreciate the excellence of these large 
Broadway theaters, where the organization has been held 
together for years with the same conductors and the same 
layers. Monna Vanna should be shown for its historical 
interest, for the beautiful costumes, and, to the average 
person who is not over critical, the splendid achievement 
through atmosphere and setting which this picture gives, 
around the historical time it portrays. 

Tue Caritot. 

Elinor Glyn’s Six.Days was shown to such capacity audi- 
ences that it was held over for a second week at the Capitol 
Theater. Despite this fact, the film feature is not by any 
means up to the high standard of pictures selected for 
presentation at this theater. 

The musical program was, as_ usual, very interesting. 
First came the Introduction and First Scene of the 
act of Tannhauser given by the well trained Capitol The- 
ater Orchestra and majestic Elsa Stralia. Mme. Stralia 


was in fine voice and sang with a Crore standing 
of the Wagner music. Paderewski’s popular and charming 
minuet, presented the previous week, was again fully 
danced by the Capito! Ballet Corps. Campus Memories, 


also held over, consisted of a dozen solos and ensemble 
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selections by the broadcasting ensemble. Deep-voiced James 
Parker Coombs won much applause during this number for 
his singing of When wy Pol ans on Sang Low “C.” Other 
solos were by Florence Mulholland, who was heard in The 
Old Oaken Bucket, and Marguerite Ringo, who sang Fair 
Harvard. The Capitol Magazine and an organ solo com- 
pleted the program. May JoHNSOoN, 


Elman Opens Concert Season in Chicago 


Although Mischa Elman, the violinist, played in Stam- 
ford, Conn., on September 27, the pp ype i of his 
concert season will take place at the Auditorum in Chicago, 
on Sunday afternoon, October 7. This engagement will be 
followed immediately by recitals in Racine, Toronto, Mon- 
treal, Ottawa, ebec, Milwaukee, Watertown, Fond du 
Lac, Stevens Point and Green Bay, Wis. 

On his programs for Chicago, Toronto and Montreal, he 
will have the assistance of Liza Elman, his sister, in the 
pertemmencs of the Brahms sonata, op. 78. The other num- 

rs on this program will include Bruch’s concerto in D 
minor, Albert Spalding’s suite Etchings, and shorter pieces 
by Tschaikowsky, Palmgren, Loesser and Paganini. 


“Talented Contestants Try for Cincinnati 
Conservatory Scholarships 


There were many contestants of a very high order of 
merit and it is only regretted that the Cincinnati Conserva- 
tory did not have a larger number of scholarships to help 
other deserving and talented young students. So many cases 
deserving of assistance are constantly being brought to 
Miss Baur’s attention that cannot be in any way satisfied 
that the fact is brought home more forcibly than ever of 
the need of funds for special scholarships and loans to help 
more students secure a musical education, and thus spread 
the leavening quality of music more broadly throughout this 
country, still young in its cultural forces. 


Goossens at Rochester 


Eugene Goossens, the English conductor and composer, 
arrived in New York last Friday evening and has already 
taken up his duties as guest conductor of the Rochester 
Philharmonic Orchestra. Before going to Rochester the 
Goossens paid a flying visit to the Berkshire Music Festival 
at Pittsfield, although they arrived too late to hear Mr. 
Goossens Phantasy Sextet, which was played on Saturday 
morning. 


Leginska Arrives on the Aquitania 


On September 28, Ethel Leginska arrived in New York 
from abroad on the S.S. Aquitania. In the party accom- 
panying the well known pianist from London were Mr. 
and Mrs. Eugene Goossens and Fokine, the dancer. 


Levitzki to Play in East and Middle West 


Mischa Levitzki will make fifteen appearances in the East 
and nk West before his first Carnegie Hall recital on 
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October 4, 1923 
Zuro Opera Company to Begin Season 


Grand opera is to be brought to the people by way of 
the motion picture theaters, according .to an announcement 
made by Josiah Zuro, director of the Zuro Grand Opera 

any. Mr. Zuro, has now completed plans whereby 
he. will present the classics not only in the motion picture 
palaces of the larger cities, also in the smaller com- 
munities where there are no ra houses and where opera 
has never been presented except in its crudest form, 

The Zuro Opera Company has been a highly successful or- 
ype eg its most recent successes being at the Brooklyn 

cademy of Music last fall. Its first appearance this season 
will be at the Rivoli Theater about the end of October, 
through arrangements made with Hugo Riesenfeld, manag- 
ing director of the Rivoli, Rialto and Criterion. After its 
season at the Rivoli, the company will go on tour. Its 
repertory will include Faust, I Pagliacci, Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana, Martha, Aida; Il Trovatore, La Traviata, La Gioconda, 
Tales of Hoffman, as well as Gilbert and Sullivan operas, 
French comic operas, and famous American operas. 

The Zuro Opera Company, for the first time in its career, 
will shift its field of action from the so-called legitimate 
theater to that of the motion picture theater. 

“Obviously, the performances of opera cannot be of a 
three-hour length in a motion picture theater, and our 

resentations will be moulded,” states Mr. Zuro, “into a 

riefer entertainment so as to fit in with the accepted pro- 
grams of the motion picture theaters of which the opera 
performances will be only a unit. I shall make it a point 
to condense the opera dramatically: and musically in such 
a mannet that the essential story and the most important 
musical parts will be preserved. 

“Since the days of Oscar Hammerstein, with whom it was 
my good fortune to be associated at the Manhattan Opera 
House, the cry has been for ‘opera for the people’, Various 
attempts have been made with varying success in the sincere 
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and a number of smaller companies—Ed.] 
to look back a few years. We recall that the Hammerstein 
organization was a‘rival of the Metropolitan in New York, 
and that a few years later the Century Opera Company, with 
which I was conductor, was also a factor when its career 
came to an untimely end at the outbreak of the war. Boston 
had its opera house and company for several seasons; 
Philadelphia ‘had its own ra seasons, first by. Hammer- 
stein and then by the Philadelphia-Chicago Opera Com- 
pany. Lesser companies travelled to all the large cities of 
the nation and there was everywhere the greatest interest in 
grand opera. The impetus which the popular and for 
opera received at that time has not diminished; in fact, it 
is ever on the crescendo, while the number of opera com- 
panies is smaller than it was a few years ago. 

“The reason for this apparent contradiction between 
supply and demand may be found in the great expense at- 
tached to opera production. The expense of carrying .an 
orchestra, a chorus, a ballet, scenery, costumes and stage 
properties is so enormous that, with conditions as they 
are now, it demands the purse of a multi-millionaire to 
underwrite such a venture. 

“The creation of the sumptuous motion picture has, to 
my mind, solved the problem to a great extent. The modern 
picture theater has fine orchestras, excellent stage facilities 
and lighting arrangements, and, above all else, it has de- 
veloped ,audiences which have grown to appreciate and 
demand good music and stage entertainments, 

“The number of opera lovers who can be entertained in 
the motion picture theaters in one week is beyond the dreams 
of the most prosperous opera companies in the country, 
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and greater than the capacity of the average opera house. 
In most of the cities the motion picture programs present 
four complete de luxe performances, thus making it possibly 
to give four opera performances a day—from twenty-four 
to twenty-eight a week. 

“And think of the towns that have been as yet untouched 
by the travelling opera companies, and that would, through 
the medium of the-motion picture theater, become acquainted 
with an art form which otherwise might have waited years 
to be introduced through the regular channels. Further, how 
small is the city that does not boast of a modern picture 
theater where an opera presentation can adequately be 


given?” 
In conclusion, Mr. Zuro added: “The results are far 
reaching and speculative only_to the extent of asking the 


question as to how long it will be before the people who have 

acquainted with the performances of opera in the 
motion picture theater version, will demand and support 
opera houses especially built for that purpose ?” 





The Beethoven String Quartet Formed 
The Beethoven String Quartet has just been organized 
under the patronage of Frederick Hahn. At a competition 
held at the Musical Art Club, Philadelphia, these musicians 
won the prize in quartet playing. 


Kathryn Meisle with Boston Symphony 


Manager W. H. Brennan has engaged Kathryn Meisle 
as soloist for the Boston Symphony Orchestra's concert at 
Cambridge, Mass., on October 18. 


Edwin Hughes Moves Studio 


_Edwin Hughes has announced the change in address of 
his New York studio, on October 2, to 340 West 89th street 











ALBERTO * 


) BIMBONI 


- Teacher of Singing 


2025 Broadway, New York 
Telephone 6074 Endicott 


MISS FAWCETT’S 
STUDENT RESIDENCE 


Opportunity for Special Study 
in or outside the School 


Music, Languages, Literature, 
Art, and History of Art. 


57 East 73rd Street, New York City Tel. 2581 Rhinelander 


Lillian Croxton 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Concerts—Recitals 


Management: 
Standard — Office, 
17 East 42nd Street, 
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CHEV. DE LANCELLOTTI 
(From the “Conservatoire de Paris”) 
F PIANO 


TEAC 
VOCAL COACH CONCERT ACCOMPANIST 
Studio: 294 West 92d Street Phone: Schuyler 5614 





—To Visitors to England— 


MR. MURRI MONGRIEFF 


Diploma Canto, Conservatorio Napoli 
Voice Consultant 


Production and Training for Opera. Vocal Troubles 
in Singing or Speaking, Hoarseness, etc., removed 
5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square 
London, W. 1, Telephone Mayfair 4030 


HURLBUT 


VOICE PRODUCTION SPECIALIST 
(PARIS—ROME—NICE) 
Annual Summer Master Classes for 
Singers and Teachers—Los Angeles, 

Pasadena, Seattle. 
WEW YORK STUDIO REOPENS IN OCTOBER 


319 West 95th St. Tel. Riverside 4650 














Clarence Bawden 


PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Studios: 34 South 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa- 











“FIRST POSITION’ 
‘La FOREST HUM 
GORDON CAMPBELL 
Vocal Coach—Professional Accompanist 
17 Peschke Str., Berlin-Steglitz 





JOON HEIMEL 


Concert Violinist and Pedagogue 


Studio: 151 Second Avenue (near 9th Sreeet) 
New York City Telephone Dry 4070 


LEON SAMETINI 


For dates address 
Personal Representative L. FERRARIS 
626 So. Michigan Avenue - - - Chicago 


Mme. KATHERINE MORREALE 


SOPRANO 
Voice Culture—Repertoire 
166 West 68th Street New York City 


WALLINGFORD RIEGGER 


Composer and Teacher 


382 Wadsworth Avenue New York 
Phone 3136 Wadsworth 


Dr. CARL RIEDEL 


A lob ec. 
Metropolitan Opera House 
Coach and Accompanist 
Song and Opera Repertory in all 
Languages 
Studio: 336 West 72nd Street, New York 
Tel. 8331 Endicott 
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S. WESLEY SEARS, 


St. James Church, 
22d and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia. 


ORGAN RECITALS INSTRUCTION 


HEIZER Music SCHOOL 


Direction of Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Heizer 
SIOUX CITY, OWA 1215 Douglas Street 


RAISA Endorses i) -— 7? 
NAKUTIN? cHIcAGo 


VOCAL TEACHER O 


MYRON W. WHITNEY 


VOICE TEACHER 
fussdays and Wednesdays, David Mannes Schoo!, 157 E. 74th St..0.Y. 
Other days, 1406 Ki Street, Washington, 0. C 


§ BUTLER <: 


N Concerts 
A PUPILS ACCEPTED 














ELIZABETH 
Soprano 
— Musicales — Recitals 


ee 
ELINOR WHITTEWORE 


© HARTHAN ARENDT 
s 


Soprano 

E Exclusive Management, Maude WN. Rea 

243 South Wabash Ave. Chicago, Ili. 

BEFORE SELECTING 
YOUR VOCAL TEACHER 
“THE SECRETS OF SVENGALI"’ 

By J. H. DUVAL 

And You Can't Be Fooled 


$2.00 at all Music Dealers and Booksellers 
Publigher— JAMES 1. WHITE & CO., 70 Fifth Avenue, ow York City 


SYLVIA TELL 


American Premiere Danseuse 


Personal Representative: 


MARGUERITE DES CHAMPS 


830 Orchestra Bldg. Chicago, Ill. 























LEEFSON-HILLE 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, Inc. 
MAURITS LEEFSON, Pres. Philadelphia. Pa 


M a fe 8 
* OLANOFF  vioiiis 
“Sound 
tone’’—"‘solid ‘style’. 
“repose’’ —— ‘excellent musieal 
feeling and taste.”"—N. Y. Press. 


CONCERTS—RECITALS 


Management: 
The Tillotson Concert Direction 
935 Madison Ave., N.Y. 
Rhinelander 8046 


FRANCES MOSKOWITZ 


PIANO INSTRUCTION 
RAFAEL JOSEFFY METHOD 
224 West 122d St., New York City. 
Telephone: Morningside 6533, 





musicianship’? — 


“eolorful 
technic’’-——* . 











|BEULAH ROSINE 


Violoncellist Conceris, Recilals 
1818 Summerdale Ave., Chicago, iil. 


MARY WILDERMANN 


Concert Pianiste—Pedagogue 
New York City: 125 East 37th Street. St. George, 
S. I.: 30 Nicholas Street. Phones: Murray Hill 
0991—Tompkinsville 3385. 


KARL RECKZEH 


PIANIST 
HIMBALL HALL 








CHICAGO, ILt, 
MME. CAROLINE 


LOWE 


VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Veice Development and 
Correction 


Stadio: 50 West 67th Street 
Tel.: Columbus 1405 





New York 





Phones: Longacre 2859 


CONSOLI, Treasurer, 
Bryant 7877 


A. 
FP. CULCASI, President, 
A. STIVANELLO, Vice-President. 


CONSOLIDATED THEATRICAL COSTUME CO., inc, 


FORMERLY A. BASSI 
314 WEST 44th STREET 
New Vork City 
BEST AND MOST COMPLETE STOCK OF OPERA, 
AMA, MUSICAL SHOW 
THEATRICAL AND VAUDEVILLE COSTUMES 
COSTUMERS FOR MASQUERADE AND BALLS 
Prices reasonable 
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The Vanderbilt Studios 


ARTMENTS and studios with a dignified 
ci atmosphere.» Single, two and three-room suites: Re- 
Hable | service, $420 to $1,200 per 
Studio on ly 


leases. 
grand pianos for part time reser- 
rate. 





Primrose Inn will be ducted on the premi at 13 
East 38th Street. A (Ging Tem. of spneriee eucetenes, 
where luncheon and dinner be served. 
tray will be instituted. 

MRS, MABEL DUBLE-SCHEELE, Proprietor 


; -89-41 W. St, 125 EB. 37th 
gers ines yp nnd aad ida Mur. Hill 0991 





FOR RENT—Studio, part time or perma- 
nent. Beautiful, large, light room, four 
windows. (Reception room if desired.) 
Steinway. grand, unusual tone and quality. 
Ideal for Composer, Coaching, Teaching 
or Practice. Quiet. Service. Apartment 
1-C, 131 Riverside Drive (at 85th Street), 
New York. Telephone Schuyler 81 
mornings, evenings (6 to 7.30 only) or 
write. 





KRIENS SYMPHONY CLUB. String 
and wind players wanted. Christiaan 
Kriens, conductor. Twelfth season. Or- 
chestra of 125 men, women, boys, girls. 
Professional students, amateurs. Con- 
certs in Carnegie, Aeolian, Wanamaker’s, 
etc. Weekly rehearsals. Apply by mail 
only to 303 Carnegie Hall. 





PRIVATE STUDIO FOR RENT—Beau- 
tiful, antique furnished studio, spacious, by 
day, week or month, privilege of giving 
musical vein, Practice and teaching 
unrestricted. fined musician preferred. 
New Mason & Hamlin grand piano. Im- 
mediate possession. Address M. Bergen, 
adage 75th Street. Telephone Endicott 





STUDIO TO LET—Completely furnished, 
suitable for teacher. Piano, reception hall, 
ivate phone, large closets, bath. 433 
West End Avenue (80th Street). Call 
or phone Schuyler 8743, 


BEAUTIFULLY FURNISHED STUDIO, 
20x25, on West 72nd Street (near Broad- 
way). To sublet for part time, either by 
hour or day. Hardman Grand Piano. 
Terms reasonable. Telephone Endicott 
4666. 





YOUNG WOMAN WANTED—To visit 
schools and conservatories, Must have 
sufficient musical education to introduce a 
standard: edition of teaching music. Ad- 
dress “J. M.,” care Musica Courter, 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


LARGE STUDIO to sublet by hour or day. 
Suitable for meetings, dancing classes, 
rehearsals, receptions. Grand piano. 168 
East Fifty-first Street. Plaza 4426. 


TO SUBLET—Beautiful studio and roof 
garden, two days weekly, to teacher of 
music or dramatic expression. Rental 








References. 





$125.00 monthly. Endicott 


second Street, Elsie Simonson Milius. 





5168 or Schuyler 7831. 344 West Seventy- | 


THE. CARROLL CLUB—(iormerly th 


Colony Club) offers its beautiful colonial 
ball room at 120 Madison Avenue (near 
Thirtieth Street) for musicales, concerts, 
lectures, rehearsals and assemblies, day or 
evening. Price $50.00, For further in 
formation apply The Carroll Club, 120 
Madison Avenue. Tel., Lexington 3696 
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A Phonograph Recording Laboratory 
has added a new department to 
their activities and can offer to mu- 
sical artists a personal phonograph 
record of their own work for a 
nominal charge. $35.00 will cover 
recording and one dozen records. 
For particulars address Personal 
Phonograph Record Dept, care of 
Electric Recording Oraiories, 
Inc., 210 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

















ACROSS THE COUNTRY 





Atlanta, Ga., September 25.—The forecast of the plans 
of the Atlanta Music Club promises following list of 
artists for the coming eae: Paderewski, Raisa, the 
Ukrainian Chorus, Morini, Graveure, Salvi, Friedman, and 
the Flonzaley Quartet Local musicians will give a series 
of morning programs which will feature chamber music. 

The College Park Music Study Club is planning an active 
campaign. Mrs. Hugh C. Couch, president, together with 
Mrs. S. W. Jones, chairman of the program committee, 
has outlined a course of study based on the development of 
music in America. Mrs, Clarence Wall will be the director 
of the Junior Music Club. Mrs. W. W. Bateman will be the 
director of the chorus and Eloise Olds will be the club 
accompanist 

Mrs. Percy Cox presented a group of her pupils in re- 
cital at Cable Hall. She was assisted by Eva Lassiter, 
violinist, accompanied by Mrs. Lassiter. Mrs. Cox played 
a charming group herself 


Che music committee of the West End Woman's Club 
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has organized an enthusiastic chorus of which Mrs. J. A. 
Murphy is chairman. 

Lily Allen, teacher of piano and organ, gave a recital 
reeanie at Edison Hall. She was assisted by Charley 
Wynne, tenor, and Ernest Allen, baritone; pupils of Mar- 
garet Hecht. 

Yaarab Temple has a million dollar Shrine Band which 
recently gave a concert at the Howard Theater for the 
benefit of the Scottish Rite Hospital for ir pon Children. 

The Fine Arts Club, of which Mrs. mer Moore is 
concert manager, announces a program for the coming 
season which embraces Edna Thomas, the Salado trio of 
harpists, and Daisy Jean. E. A. B. 


Boston, Mass.—(See letter on another page.) 


Cheyenne, Wyo., September 17.—Old-fashioned music 
was offered, September 8, by a group of sixteen-year-old 
maidens of Maude Johnston’ s first division in piano, assisted 
by Mrs. Fred D. Boice and Mrs. Harvey A. Connett, 
vocalists. The youthful pianists appeared in the costumes 
of the early sixties and eighties. 

The Music Study Club began its year’s work on September 
11, at the home of the president, Mrs. Clifford or 15 Tag 

WEL. 


Chicago, Ill.—(See letter on another page.) 
Cincinnati, Ohio—(See letter on another page.) 


Davenport, Ia., September 20.—On November 30, the 
Tri-cities are to be visited by the San Carlo Opera Com- 
pany, which will be presented at the Fort Armstrong The- 
ater, Rock Island, Ill. A local management group has been 
formed; known as the Tri-city concert management, and 
this attraction will be brought here under its auspices. 


Detroit, Mich.—(See ‘letter on another page.) 


Houston, Tex., September 17.—The Houston Sym- 
phony Orchestra Association is planning a concert season 
for the first time since the war. It is already in a position 
to announce two performances by the Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra on May 13. The time is not propitious for the 
reorganization of the local symphony orchestra, Mrs. H. M 
Garwood, resident, and the board of directors announce, 
but it is the wish of the organization to foster the love 
of good orchestral music through presenting the best or- 
ganizations already functioning in other cities. 

Horton Corbett, organist and director, has scored a signal 
success with his two late songs, Moon Marketing and 
Dauntless, 

Violin and piano ils of Mrs. R. R. Crow were 
presented in recital a Warber Baptist Church, assisted by 
the Harbor orchestra, George Kessler, director. 

Zelia Marie Diehl has returned from New York, where 
she took-a course with Carre Louise Dunning, and will 
begin her class instruction October 1. 

rs. William A, Redd has resigned as organist of Trinity 
Episcopal Church. 

Mrs. K. C. Barkley, president of the Houston Treble 
Clef Club, who is responsible for what is considered the 
most successful year in the organization's history, has re- 
signed as chief executive. She will continue as an active 
member. 

With the resuming of rehearsals by the Annunciation 
Church choir, under the direction of Anton Diehl, prac- 
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tically all the leading choirs of the city will have launched 
upon their season’s work. 

The Mozart Ensemble, organized by Severin Frank as a 
feature of his studio work this season, has aroused much 
interest. He announces that two concerts “a 


this fall. 
Memphis, Tenn., 


given 
ee 


Sepa 15.—Teachers from eleven 
different Sais attend Progressive Series Free Normal 
which Ernest Kroeger, pianist-composer and teacher, con- 
ducted during the summer. Much enthusiasm was, mani- 
fested. Mr. Kroeger expressed himself as being much 
gratified over the attendance and interest. Two piano re- 
citals and one organ recital were given by Mr. Kroeger. 
A reception given by the Bohlman School of Music, a 
dinner by the members of the Organ Guild, and numerous 
informal affairs were given in his honor. 

The Theodor Bohlman School of Music sponsored a 
— classes in the Dunning System of Improved Music 
Study. 

Mrs. J. F. Hill, president of the Beethoven Club, an- 
nounces that the course of concerts to be given this year 
is one of the most extensive ever: presented by the club. 
Raisa and Rimini, the Griffes Trio (Edna Thomas, Olga 
og Sascha Jacobjnoft ) and Gigli, have been contracted 
with. 

The Cortese Brothers have divulged their plans for the 
season—an attractive course, consisting of Frances Alda, 
Charles Hackett, Mischa Elman and Tito Schipa. 

Mrs. S. J. Latta’s offerings are Irene Castle and com- 
pany of artists, Pavlowa,-and The Impresario. 

The Allan Welburn Piano Company will present Rach- 
maninoff, Geraldine Farrar, and Fritz Kreisler. J. V. D. 


Montreal, Can.—(See letter on another page.) 
Pittsfield, Mass.—(See letter on another page.) 
Rochester, N. Y.—(See letter on another page.) 
Seattle, Wash.—(See Music on the Pacific Slope.) 


Spartanburg, S. C., September 20.—Clara Bancroft, 
contralto, the new voice teacher for Converse College, was 
introduced to Spartanburg musical circles on September 17, 
in a song recital, assisted by Martha Alexander-Mullin, 
teacher of violin. Miss Bancroft was well received, the 
audience recording its appreciation of her artistry by fre- 
quent applause. De L. S. 


Tampa, Fla., September 15.~-Nino Ruisi announces 
the opening of a conservatory under his direction at 214 
South Howard avenue. Mr. Ruisi will teach in the voice 
department ; Agnese Robinson, dramatic soprano, will also 
teach voice. Josephine Robinson and Pauline Willard de 
Lisser will conduct classes in dramatic art. This school 
will be a valuable addition to the cultural life of Tampa. 

Nino Ruisi has been engaged by the Italian Club as the 
artistic director of a series of operas to be given each 
Sunday night during the season. 

Manuel Salazar sang at the Centro Asturiana recently in 
Mariana and Dolores, two charming Spanish operas. He 
was enthusiastically received. 

Conrad Murphree announces the opening of his music 
studio at 257 Plant avenue on October 1. M. M. S. 
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STEINWAY 
PIANOS 


(GRAND AND UPRIGHT) 
Are Everywhere Known As 


THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD 


FACTORIES : 
Ditmars Avenue and Riker Avenue 
Steinway, Borough of Queens, New York 












Warerooms: Steinway Hall, 107-109 East 14th Street, New York 
* ) Steinway Hall, 15-17 Lower Seymour St., Portman Sq., W., London 


Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 


STEINW AY & SONS 









HMlasonS Hat 
“THE STRADIVARIUS 
OF PIANOS” 


The Mason & Hamlin Piano has set a new stand: 
ard of tone and value and has long commanded 
the highest price of any piano in the world. 


Principal Warerooms and Factories 


BOSTON 


New Yorx Warerooms, $18 Fifth Avenue 
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Ultra-Quality PIANOS 
and PLAYER PIANOS 


ENDORSED BY MUSICAL ARTISTS EVERYWHERE New York City 
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PAUL ALTHOUSE WRITES: 


New York, June roth, 1919 
The Autopiano Company, 
629 West soth Street, 
New York City. 


The 
Name 


a synonym for artistic excellence. — SC. aeRO 
or forty years the Sohmer family] | sicstisscnievemen in "ene “production or, "the 
have been making Sohmer planos. ’ TD gt Phe a eautiful in tone and expres 


b 
so naenionabis superior, that I can readily 


To make the most artistic piano pe RRR is gg yy Bi eg ow 
possible has been the one aim, and caret 
its accomplishment is evidenced by 
the fact that: 


There are more Sohmers in use in the Metro- 
politan District than any other artistic piano. 


SOHMER & CO., 31 West 57th St, NEW YORK 


in the player 


Sincerely, 
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THE AUTOPIANO COMPANY 


629 West 50th Street New York 
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ANNA FITZIU 
AS MANON 


“NOT JUST A GLORIOUS SINGER BUT ALSO A SUPERB ACTRESS.” 
~-SAN FRANCISCO CALL AND POST. 








